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An advertisement, like a stocking, is 
most interesting when it is attractively 
filled. The human-interest fact in 
this advertisement is that more people 
buy Phoenix hosiery than any other 
kind, making it the standard of the 
world, because of its long mileage 
endurance and rugged elegance. There 
is romance in the thought that real 
worth usually gets its deserved ap- 
proval. From out of the great Phoenix 
factories, to men, women and children 
everywhere, now comes a giant 
share of the hosiery of the world. 


PHOENI 
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VOGUE 


Jranklin Simon 8 Co, 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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d Franklin Simon & Co. are the first to import for wear at Amer- 
F or M adame 


ican winter resorts I. fabrics created exclusively for the Riviera. 


FIRST FASHIONS — Models by the bedi: She 


Frocks illustrate 


LOR THE SOUTH made to order. 


(Left) Frock of imported Liberty voile crepe in solt colorings 2 
New fabrics by Rodier of Paris designs, typical of Liberty; hand applique motifs 


and Liberty of London. Ready-to-wear or to individual order. 78.00 











Charge Accounts Solicited (Right) Frock of Rodier 's re=zo crepe printed in colors, charac- 


teristic of this designer; sash worked in colorful worsteds. 
Ready-to-wear or to individual order. 78.00 


VOGUE is published on the first and fifteenth of every month by the Vogue Company, 19 W. 44th Street, New 
‘ “= - York. SUBSCRIPTIONS for the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines $5.00 a year in advance. 
VOG U Kk Entered as second class matter February 16, 1910, at the Post Office New York, under act of March 3, 1879. Vol. No. 61 
January ist, 1923 Additional entry as second class matter at the Post Office at Bethlehem, Pa. Whole No. 


Copyright, 1922, by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc, 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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Fort Medeme and Madenee 71— Vest chemises, with diamond shaped embroidered net 


motifs between insertions, and an edging of net run with 


ribbon. Colors: flesh, peach, orchid or turquoise 4.95 


AZ RIPLE STIR FP OTLE 15- Steric: sedtiaie- vo werk Na ps hs 


net to form the smart edging, embroidered net motifs, and 
UINDERTHINGS net insertions ‘ ‘ . P a 4 ‘ 4.95 


; 75— Nightgowns to match Nos. 71 and 73, with long, 
Presented for the first Time at narrow insertions net at top; net edging and embroidered 


These January Prices diamonds . . . . . ace 


77 —Vest chemises, with clusters of fine tucks, net frills; 


Charge Accounts Solicited knots of French flowers. Colors: flesh, peach, orchid or 
; 3.95 


79—Step-in pantalons to match No. Ve 3 . ° 3.95 


turquoise 


Copyright, 1922, by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc, 


81—Nightgowns to match Nos. yzand7g. « 7.95 
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wey. BONWIT TELLER & CO. az 


PALM BEACH 


¥S | PHILADELPHIA Lifth Sle , NewYork MIAMI 
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L. fo achieve the beauliful the artistic... 
c the elegant in Wemens and Illisses Dress 
is an institutional {deal wilh this Shop. 


The Specialty SARop 


of Originations 


ws gt / Cee acl 
Copyright 1922, B. T. & Co. 
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January Sale 


THESE PRICES PREVAIL 
DURING JANUARY 
ONLY 


MAYA—Negligee of vari- 
hued chiffon with motifs of 
real Chinese embroidery. 

35.00 


THORA—Step-in combi- 
nation of vari-hued chiffon 
with picot edged points, and 
motifs of real Chinese 
embroidery. . . 15.00 


AUDREY—Grecian type 
nightgown of vari-hued 
chiffon with picot edged 
points and _ thtee-color 


“baby” velvet ribbons 25.00 





Vudiomade | 


BONWIT TELLER. & CO, 
The Specially Shop of Opiginalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK 


nderwear f vori-hued Chiffon 
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DESTIN 






These undergarments are 
made to order in our own 
Studios. Please state size and 
colors desired. 
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January Sale 


MAY BE ORDERED IN 
ANY COMBINATION 
OF COLORS DESIRED 


MALDI—Tea gown of 
vari-hued chiffon.with trail- 
ing sleeves; motif of real 
Chinese embroidery at 
gitdle. . . . . 59.00 


DESTINE—Jenny neck 
nightgown of  vari-hued 
chiffonwithp icotedged scal- 


lops and two-tone ribbons 
18.50 


ALVAH—Vest-chemise 
of vari-hued chiffon with 
picot edged scallops 10.75 


Step-in drawer of vari-hued 
chiffon with picot edged scal- 
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HALPH SHE? ak s Ve F 
= The R caort of Badhion 
: Readers of Vogue 
: will find in this great Store everything that is 
: newest and most desirable in fashionable cos- 
: tuming for Men, Women and the Younger Set 
: H. Altman & Cn. 
: Fitth Avenue Madison Avenue 
Z Thirty-fourth Street Rew Bork ‘ — 
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“Onyx Pointex” Hosiery has our famous 
| heel reenforcement which makes trim 
“Onsx Points’ ankles look even more charmin3. 


“Onyx” & Hosiery 


“Pointex” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. . . Wholesale . . New York 
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1008—Lanvin created a 
fascinating sports dress in- 
deed when she conceived 
this two-piece silk Crepe 
dress with its unique con- 
trasting colored embroi- 
dered overblouse, topping a 
finely pleated sports skirt. 
Colors: Red, Canary, Jade 
or Black blouse with White 
skirt. Also all Navy or 
Grey; blouse and skirt. 
Sizes: 14 to 20. $49.50 


Stewart & Co. 


Correct Apparel torWomen &Misses 


Fifth Avenue at 37th Street 
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COMPLETE 


FOR EVERY HOUR OF THE 


THE LAND OF 





1009—An original French dinner or 
evening gown revealing unique bead 
treatment on a_ background of 
French Georgette Crepe over a slip 
of French Crepe. Colors: Argen- 
tine Red, Jade, White or Black. 
Sizes: 14 to 18—36 to 44. $69.50 





SOUTHERN 


SUNSHINE 


Shown by Stewart & Co. 








RESORT 








AND 





1010—Patou designs this afternoon 
dress of Satin Canton which plays a 
double part, for half of the dress 
reveals rich silk Crepe. And a cir- 
cular godet at side topped with a 
chou reveals the Satin part of the 
material. Célors: Black, Navy, 
Grey or Cocoa. Sizes: 14 to 18— 
36 to 40. $49.50 
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283 Broadway 262 Broadway 








Chambers and Broadway 


THE FIRST STORES OF A. T. STEWART 


cAn American Epic ef Business 


RINGING to the United States in 1823 
KK a stock of Irish linens, lawns and 
French cambrics, Alexander Turney 
Stewart opened, at 283 Broadway, New York, 
his first store, in a single room 12x30 feet, 
which he rented for $375 a year. His first 
advertisement appeared in the New York 
Daily Advertiser of September 2, 1823, and 
was as follows: 





NEW DRY GOODS STORE 


No. 283 Broadway, opposite Washington Hall 


A T. STEWART informs his friends and the public, 
* that he has taken the above store, where he offers 
for sale, wholesale and retail, a general assortment of 
fresh and seasonable DRY DS; a choice assortment 
of Irish Linens, Lawns, French Cambrics, Damask, 
Diaper, etc. 


N. B.—The above goods have been carefully selected 
and bought for cash, and will be sold on reasonable 
terms to those who wiil please to favour him with their 
commands. 











In 1826, the business having outgrown its 
quarters, Stewart moved his store to 262 
Broadway, and in 1830 to 257 Broadway. 

In 1848-9 Stewart erected at the corner 
of Broadway and Chambers Street his mag- 
nificent marble store, still standing and now 
occupied by Frank A. Munsey’s New York 
Herald and Sun, where he conducted both a 
wholesale and retail business. 

Sensing early the trend of New York’s 
growth northward, Stewart boldly went to 
the outskirts of the city and erected in 1862 
on “Upper Broadway,” between Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, the great iron building which 
is now part of the John Wanamaker estab- 
lishment. This was then the largest store of 
its kind in the world and was given over en- 
tirely to retail, the wholesale being confined 
to the Chambers Street Store. 

An article in Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly of June, 1876, says: ““The sales of 
the Stewart wholesale and retail stores have 
aggregated as high as $50,000,000 in a single 
year. With regard to the distribution of the 
business: at Manchester, the English goods 
are collected. At Belfast is a factory belong- 
ing to the house. At Glasgow is the depot 
for Scotch goods. In Paris are collected East 
India, French and German goods. The 
woolen house is in Berlin and the silk ware- 
houses are at Lyons. All continental busi- 


ness centers in Paris, where the payments are 
made.” 

In November, 1896, the building and 
stocks of merchandise in this upper Broad- 
way store at Ninth Street were taken over by 
the present owner and the new sign went up: 





JOHN WANAMAKER 
Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co. 











And today the con- 
tinental buying of 
this establishment 
(now Wanamaker’s) 
still centers in Paris, 
in the historic build- 
ing owned by the 
store at 44 rue des 
Petites Ecuries. The 
British headquarters 
will soon be in the SE enn 
newly acquired his- (B*": 
toric structure at 26 
Pall Mall, London. 
The Far East Wana- 
maker headquarters 
are at 26 Yamashita 
—Cho, in Yokohama, 
Japan; and at 48 Ki- 
angse Road, Shang- 
hai, China. 


% pie 
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VOGUE 


VART in 1825 


“To sell a person something he does not 
want, or to sell him something at a price 
above its actual value, is a calamity—for the 
seller. 

“Business is built on confidence. We 
make our money out of our friends. 


“In law the buyer and seller are supposed 
to be people with equal opportunity to judge 
of an article and pass on its value. Hence 
there is a legal maxim ‘caveat emptor’— 
let the buyer beware—and this provides that 
when an article is once purchased and passes 
into the possession of the buyer it is his, and 
he has no redress for short weight, count or 
inferior quality. «i 

“Behind that legal Latin maxim caveat 
emptor—the merchant stood for centuries 
safely entrenched, or until about the year 
1865. ‘a 

“It was about that time that it came to 
John Wanamaker, a young merchant just 
starting business in Philadelphia, that the 
law is wrong in assuming that buyer and 
seller stand on a parity and have an equal 
opportunity for judging of values. The dealer 
is a specialist, while the buyer, being a con- 
sumer of a great number of different things, 
has only a general knowledge, at best. The 
person with only a general idea as to values, 
pitted against a trained specialist, is at a 
disadvantage. 

“Therefore to be on ethical ground the 
seller must be the friend of the buyer, not his 








A. T. STEWART STORE AT ASTOR PLACE AS IT LOOKED 


This Hundred Years of Storekeeping 


—particularly the last half century—be- 
comes an American Epic, which Elbert 
Hubbard, just before his death on the 
Lusitania, summed up in an admirable short 
article on ‘‘The Evolution of Business,” a 
part of which is reprinted here as a contribu- 
tion to this historic number of Vogue. 


“To succeed in business today it is not 
enough that you should look out for Number 
One; you must look out for Number Two. 
That is, you must consider the needs of the 
buyer. 


IN THE “SIXTIES” 


antagonist. For a seller to regard the buyer 
as his prey is more than non-ethical—it is 
immoral—a violation of the Golden Rule. 

‘Moreover, it is a poor business policy. 

“You must treat people so they will come 
back. 

“There is no advertisement equal to a 
pleased customer. 

“These things came to the young man, 
John Wanamaker, with a great throb and 
thrill. Philosophers had taken this view, 
but where was the merchant who had ever 
thought it possible to do business on this 
basis? 





Jcnuary I 


‘John Wanamaker at once put his theories 
into execution, and on them his business was 
founded. The One Price System—all goods 
marked in plain figures—and money back if 
not satisfied; these things were to revolu- 
tionize the retail trade of the world. 

“The plan worked—it paid—the John 
Wanamaker business increased—and a few 
merchants all over the country began to 
adopt the plan. 

“The second great epoch in the life of John 
Wanamaker was when he inaugurated the 
great store in Philadelphia, covering a block, 
in 1876, which was known as the John Wana- 
maker Grand Depot. This great business 
innovation was actually a rival of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition. 

“Indeed, many merchants from all over 
America went to Philadelphia to see the 
great store of John Wanamaker, and inci- 
dentally they attended the Exposition. 

“The third great epoch in the life of John 
Wanamaker was when he purchased the 
A. T. Stewart ‘Palace of Business’ at Astor 
Place in New York City in 1896. An inva- 
sion, indeed! New York merchants, aghast, 
predicted dire results. The business is dead, 
they said: (after Stewart’s death it had gone 
through several reorganizations). But with 
the touch of genius John Wanamaker ignored 
this hiatus, put under his name: ‘‘formerly 
A. T. Stewart,” and within a few years was 
doing the largest business in New York City 
—this merchant from Philadelphia, whose 
store was known ’round the world before it 
became intimately known in New York. 

‘Now we are living in the fourth great 
era in the life of this tireless and restless man. 
Erecting in 1906 in New York City a new 
sixteen-story building twice as large as the 
Stewart Palace of Business, and in Phila- 
delphia between 1904 and 1911 the world’s 
largest store which was dedicated by the 
President of the United States, he and his 
son, Rodman Wanamaker, have filled these 
great buildings with a moving Pageant of 
Merchandise and Art, presenting a Business 
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THE PRESENT NEW YORK STORE OF JOHN WANAMAKER, INCLUDING THE 


A. T. STEWART STORE AT ASTOR PLACE 


Exposition that outstrips in many ways not 
only the great Centennial of 1876, but even 
the later greater expositions of the world. 

“In line with the specializing trend of the 
day Wanamaker merchandise and service 
are both specialized. 

“In New York the A. T. Stewart building 
is a ‘Woman’s Store,’ devoted mainly to 
women’s fashions and luxuries, with the 
Fourth Floor (Au Quatrieme) a museum- 
like exposition of antiques, glass and objects 
of art. 

“The first floor of the new building is a 
‘Man’s Store.’ 
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THE PHILADELPHIA STORE | 


F JOHN WANAMAKER, LARGEST STORE BUILDING 


IN THE WORLD 















“The lower floors of both buildings are the 
Downstairs Store, where economy joins 
hands with quality and satisfaction, forming 
a trinity hard to beat. 

“The remaining fifteen stories of the new 
building are ‘Galleries,’ wherein are dis- 
played the wonders of mine and forest, loom 
and workshop from every corner of the globe, 
and with all that talent, skill and human 
ingenuity can add or invent, in bronze, mar- 
ble, canvas, fabric or textile. Its central 
inspiration is Belmaison. & 

“Here are shown all that Civilization de- 
mands for its comfort, necessity, luxury or 
delectation. The ‘Department Store’ has 
gone with the things that were, or lingers on 
the outskirts. The Galleries of Art and In- 
dustry are here. And they are brought 
within the reach of the masses. 

“This is the new John Wanamaker Idea— 
it is the crowning achievement of a great and 
useful life. He who has not seen this new 
educational departure represented by the 
Wanamaker Expositions, does not know his 
America; he is moored to the past—he is 
not afloat and free upon the tide of times. 

‘Are the items and articles on exhibition 
for sale? Yes, and all marked in plain fig- 
ures, with the guarantee of your money back 
if not satisfied. But you are not importuned 
to buy. The place is an unforgetable object 
lesson for young and old in what man hath 
wrought. It is a college and it is a museum. 

“For half a century John Wanamaker has ' 
led the vanguard of the business world. 

‘‘He has been a teacher of merchants. His 
insight, initiative, originality, and prophetic 
judgment have set the retailers of the world 
a pace. Many have learned much from 
him, and all have been influenced by him. 

“It can truthfully be said there is not a 
successful retail store in America that does 
not show the influence of John Wanamaker.” 
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Avinofld, Constable & Co, 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTIETH ST. 


Announcing arR corganization 


to broaden the service of the store 


When Aaron Arnold, on a sunny April morning, ninety- 
five years ago, stood on the side-walk at Canal and 


Orchard streets, and looked at his new store, his first 
store, on the front of which was painted— 
“THE NEW PALACE OF TRADE” 


his thoughts must have been similar to the thoughts of 
the new executives in charge of the great business 
founded by him and his son-in-law, James M. Constable. 


May our works be relatively as great! 


Arnold Constable business. And _ it 
received, from the beginning, the favor 
and patronage of the quality of old New York. 
It was welcomed as a part of the social organi- 
zation of the day. And it has remained so, 
through all the changes of 


CO) srrata was the corner-stone of the 


disappeared in the broadening work and 
growth and outlook of the years. That which 
had been their pride in the past was a bar to 
their progress in the present. 

They saw that service to old friends could be 
better rendered by linking it up with a larger 
service to the new. And the 





ninety-five years. 

The old store at Canal and 
Orchard was on the fringe of 
the better residential section 
of the New York of 1827. 
Brooks Bros. and Lord & 
Taylor were further ~down- 
town, on Catherine St., near 
the river. 

As the city grew, Arnold 
Constable grew with it. First 
to Canal and Mercer. Then 
to Broadway and Nineteenth 
St., where in 1877, they cele- 
brated their business jubilee. 
And finally, in 1915, to Fifth 
Avenue at 4oth Street, for- 





soul of this great business 

came to realize the truth, 

that— 

To broaden the service to the 

public means better service to 
the individual 


Hence the reorganization. 


Mr. Stephen F. Leonard 
approached the work of re- 
organization with the deter- 
mination to preserve the best 
traditions of the business. 
He sought advice from the 
best informed. Investigated 
thoroughly every individual 
suggested. And finally decided 








merly the site of the F. W. 
Vanderbilt home. 

Here they saw a great light. 
A constant stream of good 
people, seeking good service, passing the doors. 
And the house which had won and held its 
pre-eminence against the competition of A. T. 
Stewart and all other businesses of the nine- 
teenth century, began to realize that now 
conservatism was limiting its sphere of service. 

This was a new century. New York a greater, 
more cosmopolitan city. Old social lines had 


The little shop in Canal Street 
where Aaron Arnold began bus- 
iness in 1827 


upon three men who had been 
trained in Wanamaker’s and 
one man who had been trained 
in Altman’s. 

These four men, with Mr. Leonard, and two 
others who have been associated with the 
Arnold Constable business for many years, are 
the new Arnold Constable. Their individuali- 
ties will be merged in the greater individuality 
of the business as a whole. Their sole objective 
will be to apply more widely the good service of 
this old New York house. 


The corner-stone remains 
QUALITY 


And broadened service means greater 


VALUES 
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FANCHON 


For the artless little maiden, 
Barbara Lee chooses this frock 
of Crépe Renée. 


The pin tucks (both front and 
back) are stitched in gleaming 
metal thread while the side pan- 
el is caught up at one side to al- 
low a drape. Embroidered net 
fashions the collar, the sleeves 
are set in and the belt is fin- 
ished in front with a pleated 
ribbon chou. The colors are 
navy, grey and black, the sizes 
14, 16, 18, 20 and the price 
$39.50. 


L. S. Ayres & Company 
‘ Indianapolis, Ind. 


L. Bamberger & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


The Bon Marche 
Seattle, Wash. 


Bullock’s 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Dayton Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Emporium 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


Boston, Mass. 


Joseph Horne Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FROCKS FOR THE YOUTHFUL ONE 


ARE CHOSEN BY BARBARA LEE 


Never has youth been so beautifully expressed as 
in the modes of today and Barbara Lee shows here 
four of her favorite models for the miss. 


The line, the workmanship and the silk itself are 
rarely to be found in such inexpensive little frocks. 
In each model is the unmistakable signature of 


Beathone 


Barbara Lee frocks are shown exclusively in the 
shops listed in this advertisement. 











COLUMBINE 


Taffeta is youth’s own fabric 
and this frock of Swiss Taffe- 
ta with self color coin dotsis an 
alluring model. The basque, 
the full-flared skirt, the lace 
trimmed collar and sleeves, 
combine to give it demureness 
and charm. The corsage 1s of 
hand made French flowers in 
varied hues, held in a quaint 
lace frill. Sizes 14, 16,18 and 
20, in navy or black, $39.50. 


























PAMELA 


An unusual dress is this of 
CrépeF antone by Haas Broth- 
ers. The drawn work, so ef- 
fective in itself, is outlined in 
beads on both blouse and skirt. 
On almost straight lines, there 
is a suggestion of a front drape 
enhanced by the cascade side 
effect. The round neck, short 
sleeves and cape or bertha 
back are youthful touches of 
Barbara Lee character. 14, 
16, 18 and 20, navy, cocoa, 
grey or black, $39.50. 

















CHAMINADE 


Black, brown or navy Canton 
Crépe fashions this frock for 
the young and slender one. 
Basque as to waist and full as 
to skirt, there are circular de- 
signs of fluted ribbon for adorn- 
ment. The scalloped bottom of 
skirt and the flaring cuff are 
faced with crepe in contrasting 
color, and long streamers hang 
from a wheel of fluted ribbon 
with floral centre. A typical 
Barbara Lee model with attrac- 
tive lingerie collar. 14, 16, 18, 
20, $39.50. 


The J. L. Hudson Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Lasalle & Koch Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


The F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Rike-Kumler Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Wm. Taylor Son & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 


Sacramento, Cal. 


Woodward & Lothrop 
Washington, D. C. 
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VOGUE 





ANY of Vogue’s readers can remember 
M clearly enough how women dressed in 1892 
as when the first issue of the new magazine set 
a shining milestone on the long and fascinating road 
of development in fashions. Is there a single reader,:: 
alive, we wonder, who can remember forty-five years’ />~, 
further back to the year 1848 when J. & T. Cousins vs 
made their first pair of shoes? ‘ 

This was the year of the siege of Paris, but Paris 
has never been too preoccupied with her troubles to be 
entirely uninterested in clothes. The 
picturesque mode of 1830 which had 
come in with the reign of Louis 
Philippe was developing into more 
practical but less pleasing fashions 
as the second Republic was born. 
The very long and very wide shoul- 
der lines of 1830 styles had reverted 
to normal. The fantastic millinery 
had become the demure poke bonnet. 
The skirt, on the other hand, was 
preparing for its most eccentric 
flight in the whole history of fashion. 
1830 skirts were short, moderately full and usually untrimmed and 
showed a trim ankle and dainty slippers to great advantage. In 1848 
skirts came down to the floor and were beginning their evolution 
into the voluminous crinolines which were to grow larger and larger 
for the next twenty years. This was the time of many flounces 
and exquisite cordirgs, pleatings and ruchings, daintily made, by 
hand of course, since the sewing machine was still unknown. 

Dressmaking was at the height of its technical development but 
shoemaking was in its Darkest Ages. There was little incentive 
to make shoes with lovely lines when oniy an inch of toe could 
be seen even in the wearer’s most unguarded moment. No Cousins 
Shoes of this period have been preserved but our records show 
that then, as now, they were bought 
by women who appreciated quality 
since the finer and more expensive 
sorts always sold most readily. This 
gives us more pride and satisfaction 
than we could find in any specimens 
of the unattractive shoe fashions of 
that bygone period. 

It is difficult to place the date when 
the new art of shoemaking began. 
Shoes began to specialize when tennis 
came in in the ’80’s followed in a few 
years by golf. The long and danger- 
ous riding skirt had been discarded 
for the short habit worn with the mannish boot, and as the 19th 
Century neared its close women of the leisure class took greater 
interest in outdoor life and became critical of their walking shoes 
from the viewpoint of both comfort and smartness. At that time 
the average shoe wardrobe consisted of button boots of French 
kid, rather coarse and clumsy walking shoes, plain oxfords which 
were far from smart, and white or light colored opera slippers 
to go with evening gowns. 

These were no longer adequate. Women wanted more kinds of 





J. & T. COUSINS CO. 











Shoemakers 
EsTABLISHED 1848 


shoes. They wanted shoes which showed the same 
originality as gowns and hats. They wanted becom- 
ing shoes; suitable shoes; shoes that showed a definite 
_ relation to their costumes; shoes that were a joy to 
Sy, buy and a joy to wear. 

‘s Just after the beginning of the 20th century the 
new movement in shoemaking took a definite shape 
and the new fine art of shoemaking was born. It 
found the Cousins organization with long experience 
in making shoes of the better sort and a factory 
equipped solely for the production of 
shoes of high quality. More impor- 
tant was the fact that this firm was 
already in touch with women who 
were leaders in the art of beautiful 
dressing. From season to season it 
was possible to follow their develop- 
ing “style consciousness” as it applied 
to shoes. 

Shoemaking has ceased to be 
merely an industry and has allied 
itself permanently to those arts of 
dress which have evolved through 
the centuries to their present high development. A woman’s shoe 
is no longer the Cinderella of the wardrobe but has become one of 
the most important elements of her costume. Shoe designers must 
work hand in hand with costume designers wherever the world’s 
fashions are created. In line, in color, in material, the shoe must 
supplement the gown as the hat has always done. 

Anatomy and art must go hand in hand in the creation of a 
beautiful shoe. Its beauty is not in its cut which is very im- 
portant, or its material which becomes more varied and interesting 
season by season, or in the color or the trimming or any detail or 
group of details. It is in the way it accents the grace of the foot, 
the suggestion it gives of perfect ease in walking or dancing, the 
harmony of arch and instep, toe and 
heel, which is called in the business 
“fitting quality” but which is really 
much more than a matter of fit. In 
becoming more beautiful, women’s 
shoes have at the same time become 
better adapted to their work of cloth- 
ing and protecting the foot until they 
present a perfect union of taste and 
technique. 

It follows that a shoe cannot be 
judged entirely by its appearance. A 
clever imitator can copy the super- 
ficial features of a fine shoe and 
achieve a result fairly satisfactory to the eye but entirely deficient 
in all those refinements which make for lasting comfort and beauty. 
It is the good fortune of the skilled shoemaker that this has been 
discovered through experience by thoughtful and fastidious wom- 
en, and that they prefer to return season after season to the shops 
where their favorite make of shoes are fitted, thus insuring the 
repetition of the pleasure they have had in previous purchases. 

Cousins Shoes are sold at leading stores in leading cities through- 
out the country and in New York at 17 West 57th Street. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





(Copyright, 1922, by J. & T. Cousins Co.) 
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quality” of 
York in 1826, 


Silks that would “stand 
alone,” woolens that 
would wear for a gener- 
ation, linens, but no vul- 
gar cotton—these were 
what the stately ladies of 
1826 wanted, and got at 
Lord &9 Taylor’s. 


The quaint old Catherine 
Street shop where Lord 
&¥ Taylor sold their first 
foreign shipments to‘‘the 















New York’s waterfront 
in the days when a sail- 
ing ship brought over 
Lord ee Taylor's first 
cargo. 





SAMUEL LORD 


Imagine the excitement in Cath- 
erine Street one March morning in 
1826! There was a new shop open, the 
like of which New York had never 
seen before. Samuel Lord and George 
Washington Taylor had at last opened 
their doors. 

At an early hour, Catherine Street 
overflowed with fashionable shoppers 
and their splendidly equipped coaches, 
and many indeed were the expressions 
of delight at the French Satins, the 
India and Merino Shawls, the “Crazy 
Janes,” the Kid Shoes, the English 
Shoe Threads, the watered Gros de 
Naples, the new Riding Habit Cloths, 
all fresh from a twenty-day ship on 
which the opening stock of merchan- 
dise was no doubt brought by one of 
the partners back from the very first 
foreign buying trip. 

Lord & Taylor’s was the elegant 
shop of the day. They had twelve 
clerks—an unheard of number! They 
introduced the novelty of floor men! 
They advertised “No Deviation from 
First Prices!”” They returned money 
to any customer dissatisfied with 
goods purchased! Altogether they 
were modern, not tosay revolutionary, 
and their clientele was composed of 
the first families of New York. 









GEORGE W. TAYLOR 
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In 1853 the tide of fashion having 
set northward, they moved to Grand 
Street where they remained until 1879 
when they left to occupy New York’s 
first iron-framed building at Broadway 
and 2oth Street. The last move took 
the grandsons of the original mer- 
chants to the present Lord & Taylor 
at 38th Street and Fifth Avenue, as 
conveniently located for today’s crit- 
ical shopper as was the quaint old 
Catherine Street quarter for the shop- 
per of 1826. 

In brief, the Lord & Taylor 
shop has grown with its era and out- 
grown its quarters three successive 
times. 

The reason is that honest merchan- 
dise, honestly sold, with a money back 
guarantee has created not occasional 
purchasers but steady customers. 
Many families have been carried on 
the books for three generations and 
are now bringing the fourth genera- 
ticn in for school clothes. 


Sound merchandise of good style, 
at just prices, arranged so that cus- 
tomers can make their selection at 
leisure, assisted by intelligent and 
courteous salespeople, makes shopping 
at Lord & Taylor’s a pleasure rather 
than a task, 





FIFTH AVENUE 





Ninety-four years of honest goods 
honestly sold by Lord & Taylor 





As wealth and fashion 
moved uptown, 50, too, 
did Lord 3 Taylor. The 
building on Grand Street 
was the last word in store 


architecture in 1859. 


Line, style, individu- 
ality and a certain 
elegant simplicity are 
what the smart woman 
demands today—and 
she finds it at Lord &5 
Taylor’s. 


The dignified doorway of the 
present Lord &F Taylor store. 


Lord & Taylor 
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U Jomen's Dresses for Spring 1023 

is interpreted by Blackshire after 
a most complete survey of Guropean 
fashion centers —~ Prices within 


reach of all who seek real economy 


These four charming dresses, with 
other original models by Black- 
shire, will be shown you by 
your favorite shop upon request. 


114 Madison Avenue 












Pickles in Patterns 
Just one example 
of uniformity 
in food preparation 
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XAMINE closely a jar of Heinz pickles. 

They look good to eat, yes—but note 

the arrangement of the contents. Everything 
placed just so. 

Now look at another jar. It shows the 
same uniform pattern. You can’t tell them 
apart. Andany number of jars, each packed 
by a different girl, show the same orderly, 
tasteful arrangement. 

The neat, prim, white-capped “Heinz girls” 
do this very skillfully and rapidly. Visitors 
to the Heinz spotless kitchens marvel at their 
deftness. 

This uniformity in packing is proof of a 
still greater thing—the uniformity of the 
products which are packed. It speaks vol- 
umes for the care in sorting and selecting. 

And the Heinz principle of uniformity 
goes still further. It is uniformity of grade 
and quality as well as of size—uniformity in 
every phase of preparation. Any one jar of 
pickles or any one can of beans is exactly as 
good as any other jar or can. The uniform 
quality and taste of each of the 57 Varieties 
is something which can always be depended 
upon. 

The reason is not only high standards of 
food preparation—but cheerful loyalty to 
these standards by the men and women who 
do the preparing. 


































H. J. Herz Company 
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€ oM ° » Its product is music—that only—the wonderful, varied, 
. UST a melodious, harmonious music which fills your home and de- 
lights your ears and thrills your heart, which whiles away a leisure hour 
so tunefully, which puts movement into the feet of your young friends 
and memories into the hearts of your old ones, which gives your chil- 


dren an unconscious education in the greatest thing in the world— 
music—that is the product of the Estey Organ—that is what you buy. 


Tee 2SETEY RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 
























CThe Hinds Cre-Maids present to you 
The season's wisest scheme 
Just use for Health and Comfort true 

i Hinos Honey 4*° ALMOND CREAM - 
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For Winter Comfort 


Let us send you our newest and most at- 
tractive booklet—‘*Beauty Land” — which 
explains the merits of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream. Simply mail a brief re- 
quest to the A. S. Hinds Co. at Portland, 
Maine, and this pretty booklet will come 
to you in a few days. 


If you’ll just try this wonderful cream for 
some of the purposes described we are 
very sure you will soon give it prefer- 
ence, because that is what so many other 
nice looking ladies have been doing all 
these years past. 


It is the purity and refinement and grati- 
fying effect of Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream that have gained for it such a re- 
markable nation-wide and world-wide pa- 
tronage. It is good for everybody in your 
home,—grown-ups and kiddies. Father 
and brother like it after shaving and to 
keep their hands smooth and good looking. 
It prevents as well as heals the chapping. 


HINDS WEEK-END BOX 


makes a very useful gift and costs only 5o0c 
postpaid, or at your dealer’s, It contains 
those essentials for the comfort and attrac- 
tiveness of the face and hands. Trial size, 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, Cold 
and Disappearing Cream, Soap, ‘Talc and 
Face Powder, 


As you hike along the windy street 
Facing the blast of icy sleet 

Chapped faces, hands and ankles too 
And windburned skin may trouble you. 


Then pause a bit upon your way 

And take the Cre-Maids’ tip today, 

Just use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
And meet the weather with joy supreme. 


Frostbites, chilblains and kindred ills 
Hinds quickly comforts, heals and stills. 
Chapping and windburn pass away, 

Soft lovely skin just comes to stay. 


When the winds are raw and the cold extreme 
You need Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 





WONDERFUL BASE FOR FACE POWDER. Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream is now used for this purpose 
with marvelous success. Moisten the skin slightly with the 
cream, let it nearly dry, then dust on the powder, It will 
adhere to perfection. 


AS A MANICURING AID THIS CREAM softens the 
cuticle, prevents soreness and preserves the lustre of the nails, 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. We will mail you a small sample for 2c or trial bottle for 6c. 


Ask your dealer for Hinds Superior Toilet Requisites, but if not ob- 
tainable, order of us. We send postpaid in the United States, 


A. S. HINDS CO. Dept. 36, PORTLAND, MAINE 


DUTT 


Copyright, 1522 
A. o. Hinds Vo, 








The First Tooth Brush 


Made in America 


HE first tooth brush made in 

. America was the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic. 

The handle was shaped out of 
a piece of bone, and the holes for 
the bristles were drilled one at a 
time with a hand-drill. 

A worker on this brush thought 
it a good idea to bore a hole in 
the handle for hanging up the 
brush, so he bored the hole. 

The hole called for a hook, so 
a small wall-hook was attached. 

Each brush was packed in an 
individual sanitary yellow box and 
sterilized, boxandall,afterthebrush 
was inserted,so that it would not be 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


touched until it reached the pur- 
chaser. Suggestions, ideas, and im- 
provements came thick and fast 
in the next few years. 

Each brush was numbered and 
given a distinguishing mark, to 
make it easy for different members 
of a family to pick out the right 
brush quickly. 

Fifty-six years of experience are 
behind this oldest, most popular 
tooth brush. 

We have continually spread the 
tidings that “‘A Clean Tooth Never 
Decays,’’ and have contributed /£ 
much to the health of the 4 
American people. : 
























Made in three sizes: 
Child’s, Youth’s, and Adult’s 






“A Clean Tooth 


Never Decays” 


Three Textures: 
Hard, Medium, and Soft 











Always sold 
in the yellow box 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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SILKS 


NUE Gates : » | All Colors 
Washable — Washable 


Adaptable forany The washable feature of 
all TRUHU silks is in- 


Garment of Silk i a visible and indelible. It 
P f| 4 takes nothing from the 
Women’s / \a' 3 fashion appeal of the * 
Dresses \Y <> FF elelelaMeamestameriilas 
Blouses | ' J 4a It is simply an addition 
RY 7194) \ ae 3 that distinguishes the 
Sports Apparel ; : TRUHU material from 
Petticoats j other high class silks of 
Lingerie similar weaves. 


Negligees \ e 

Mourning Wear 7% ae TRUHU Weaves 

. } include: 

hy (ews abe 
she A Canton Crépes — 

Shirts Sma i 
Muffl e Satin-faced Canton 
Muf ‘ts Crepes — Crépe de 
Lounging Robes at \ Otis meter ishortae| 
Underwear 5 : \ Crepe de Chines — 
Pajamas . \ Georgette Crépes — 
\ : Crépe Meteor — Ra- 
The Label et Pettbert teem siaerle (el (el det 


pall é The Selvage Mark 


WASHABLE o : , Tr 
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Draped in TRUHU CANTON CREPE 
If you have any difficulty in securing TRUHU Silks in 


ready-to-wear garments or in the piece, please write to us. 


JERSEY SILK MILES, Inc., 25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Women appreciate freedom from embarrassment 


And that, perhaps, is more than any other the main reason why thousands of women were first attracted to Kotex 


One asks for them by name. In drug, drygoods and department stores everywhere. In resort centers as well as in 
cities. And thoughtful hotels deliver them to one’s room on telephone request. 


Even tie box is refined for it has no printing except the name. Not a descriptive word. 
Many find it advantageous to keep a supply of several boxes on hand. Particularly when traveling. Regular size 
and Hospital size—the latter has additional thickness. 
There is nothing to do but to open the box. The sanitary pads are instantly available to use, and quickly and 
easily disposed of. Ask by name for Kotex. 

Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 


51 Chambers St., New York Factories: Neenah, Wisconsin Regular size, 12 for 65 cts. 
Copyright 1923, C.P.C. Hospital size, 6 for 45 cts. 








\ SL 
INEXPENSIVE,’ COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE —~ KOTEX 
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THE Wortp’s Most BEAUTIFUL W OMEN. 


DY Xan We 


THe Wortp’s Most BEAUTIFUL Syiic 


The enhancement of womanly 
at is achieved toa surprising 
egree through 


MALLINSON' 


Silks de Luxe 
It is impossible to conceive of a 
silk requirement that cannot be 
most perfectly filled by some one of 


this Most pprbatcelelels eojliceateye fe)! 
“The World’s Most Beautiful Silks ” 


H.R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc 
Fifth Avenue at 31st Street New York 


l you a copy } 


“ Blue Book of Silks de Luxe” 














































































Seattle, Wash......... The 






























Joplin, Mo...........Newman’s Whotine W Ve rng 
Kansas City, Mo...... Kline's kes-Ba a... 
Kenton, Ohio......... The D. B. Nourse Son & Co. 


Lake Charles. La...... The Muller Co., Ltd. 

Los Angeles, Calif... . . Bullock's 

Louisville, Ky........ Du Rand-Perry, inc. 
Lynchburg, Va......../ 2. Millner Co. 








WE TB. cc nceds 

















Should your home city not appear in 
this partial list, write us and we will 
see that you are promptly supplied, or 
order by mail from your favorite store. 





310—Satin Canion 
Afternoon Frock. 

Brown, Black, Navy 
Sizes 14-42 


311—Canton Crepe 
Street Frock. Black, 
Navy, White, Gray, Tan 
Sizes 14-36 












Owing to the painstaking care given to their pro- 
duction,Rosemary Dresse will notalwaysbefound 312-—Cre ; 
on display at thetime thisannouncement appears. °?**—U’epe Romaine Dinner Frock. 

Black, Lanzain Green, Grey, Ashes 


Your local store’s advertisement will announce é 
their arrival. of Rose, Almond Tan. Sizes 14-40 












Bon Marche 
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‘ort Wayne, Ind... ..Wolf & Dessauer 

Fort Worth, Texas... The Vogue =tAae of ‘Dion Boe. Co 
Frankfort, Ky........ W.S. ye & Son South Bend. Ind 


Spartanburg, 8. C.. ne P. Lites Co. 


The ROSEMARY DRESSMAKERS, SEVENTH AVE., 36th to 37th Sts.. NEW YORK 
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Abilene, Texas... .... . Perry-Jones Co. Paris has never Pp roved more cap able than in fashioning the mode Madison, Wis......... Simpson Garment Co. 
Akron, Ohio... apne The M. O'Neil Co. for Spring. Memphis, Tenn....... Phil. A. Halle 
yom = ee pam Bros. Rosemary Dresses, replicas of the most fashionable of all new Milwaukee, Wis.......T7. A 1 tape Co. 
—- a neneeeey The H Bros, Lid French fashions, are ready for the women who demand nothing Minneapolis, Minn....£. B. Atkinson & Co. 
. Sere einz Store New Bedford, M Cherry & C 
Atlanta, Ga.......... M. Rich & Bros. Jess than the highest style standard. Gog Glsdin ta. Miaed Biess Shep 
Atlantic City, N. J....Rosenbaum & Co. But one store in each city is privileged to display Rosemary New York City.......Franklin Simon & Co. 
Baltimore, Ma...... aad Jed Gutman & Co. Dresses. They are offered in oa F ci ae po ene ‘ 
Baton Rouge, eau Reymond y , lahoma City, ‘a atz, Inc. 
Beaumont, Texas..... The White House D. G. Co. NEW YORK— by FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. eS EE Re. H. W. Marcus Co. 
Binghamton, N.Y... .Sisson Bros.—Weldon Co. CHICAGO— by MANDEL BROTHERS Ottumwa, Ia......... Nelson Cloak Co. 
se cl 7 a oasied age tr x maa BUFFALO— by THE WM. HENGERER CO. Por ss hg Islands... . . Elaine Elser 
Boston, Mass.........R, H. White Co. CLEVELAND— by THE MAY CO. ee coe 
Belated, Tea-Ve sn The H. Fie o. LOS ANGELES— by BULLOCK’S Portland, Ore........ Lipman, Wolfe & Co. 
rookiyn. N. Y....... rederick Loeser 0. H iti , > re ontative s 2 -re listed. “TRY Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y..0022 The Wm. Hengerer Co. and in other nee by the representative stores here listed aoa Ouio pres The Merting Bros. Co 
Charlotte, N. C.......@, B. Cabaniss & Co. Providence, R. I......Cherry & Webb 
Chicago, Ill...........Mandel Brothers eading, Pa.......... l 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .... . Kline's Richmond, Va........ Thalhimer Bros. 
Clarksburg. W. Va... . Watts-Sartor-Lear Roanoke, Va......... B. Forman & Sons 
Cleveland, Ohio....... The May Co. Romane, Ss ae 3 7 orman : - 
Dalla Toras Reha? Sanger Bro ' ie __ 3 See . Kuttner 0. 
mver, Colo... .... Leuns & Son 0. <a: Seagate 
Des Moines, Ia....... Harris-Emery Co. St. Louis, Mo......... The Famous & Barr Co. 
Dubuque, ia... ...... Palais Royal Co. Sit lake Ciar Utah. Ee apoe Ce oe 
El Paso, , ee: The White House San Antonio, Texas....Joske Bros. Co. 
Scranton, Pa......... The Heinz Store 








Galveston. Texas......Robt. I. Cohen 
Greenville, 8. C....... Cabaniss-Gardner Co., Inc. Spokane, Wash. ...... The Crescent 

: Springfield, W........ S. A. Barker Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. ...... The Cloos Co Syracuse, N. Y....... S. Burdick & Sons 
Havana, Cuha........El Encanto Th ‘lle. Ga s "» Style Sh 
Hazelton, Pa......... Fowler Dry Goods Co. seemarniie, Gs... re aan Sep 
Houghton, Mich... ...Morris Levine Yow. I 
Houston, Texas.......Lery Bros. D. G. Co. -- 2 OTE 8, IRC. 
Hutchinson, Kans... .. Pegues Wright D. G. Co 5 on pore eips 
Indianapolis, Ind...... Selig Dry Goods Co. U fica, N. apie Sh °°" D. Price te. 

Waco, Texas... dnt 


Stifel Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa... . - Fowler, Dick & “Walker 
Wilmington, Del. ... .. Kennard-Pyle Co. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. .Resenbacher & Bro 


..--P. Wiests’ Sons 
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One of three cases. This 
is No. 215, gold plated, 
$2.50. Also No. 115, 
$1.50; and No. 315, 
rolled gold filled, $7.50. 
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RICHARD HUDNUT Sirin' Com 





win Compact ‘“—™* 


ewest in a famous perfumers 
list of rare specialties 


HE Richard Hudnut Twin 

Compact is not only newest 
in toilet accessories—it is entirely 
different from anything you ever 
saw before. 


Features you never thought pos- 
sible in a powder and rouge com- 
pact. Conveniences women have 
dreamed of without hope of hav- 
ing them. And beauty combined 
with these conveniences makes 
Twin Compact a gem to own and 
to keep. 


Chief among its new features is that 
Twin Compact contains five times as 
much powder as rouge. Not just more 
powder than rouge—but the exact 
proportions that women really use! 
Investigation and research determined 
just what these proportions should be. 
And now women everywhere are tell- 
ing us how much annoyance we are 
saving them and how much waste. 


RICHARD HUDNUT, Perfumer, New York 


This is Twin Compact with both 
sides open. The center section contains 
powder on one side, rouge on the other. 
Center section, the refiller, can be re- 
newed in any of the three odors for 75c. 
Patented April 4, 1922—Patents Pending 


The powder and rouge last equally 
long in Twin Compact. 


Special Refillers. 


When both are gone a special refiller 
supplies you with more. This refiller 
is as unique and distinctive as Twin 
Compact itself. It fits perfectly, can 
be renewed over and over again, and 
each time gives the same perfect serv- 
ice. And when you see the case you 
will know why such pains have been 
taken with the refiller. For it is a case 
you will want to count among your 
most cherished possessions. It has been 
made a charming bit of jewelry. 


Three beautiful cases 

Ask today in your favorite shop to see 
the Richard Hudnut Twin Compact. 
It comes in three exquisite designs. 
Get the shade of powder you always 
use. The rouge is in that lovely me- 
dium tone that is right for every 
skin. In the following famous Richard 
Hudnut perfumes—Three Flowers, 
Gardenia and Du Barry. At all drug 
and department stores. 
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"NORTH CAROLINA 
Now may be enjoyed again the happy and 
time-honored custom of leaving northern 
winter for the sunshine, true sport and 
good-feliowship of Pinehurst. 
CAROLINA HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 
THE HOLLY INN and BERKSHIRE 


Open early this month 
Golf, Tennis, Trap shooting, Rifle 
Range,Horseback Riding, Racing, 
Driving, Motoring, Airplaning. 


Championship events in every field of 
sport throughout the entire season. 


For information or reservations, 
address: 


General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 











The CONDADO 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


Only wholly American Hotel in the 
West Indies. Ideal for a Winter Holi- 
day in the Tropics. 

Splendid golf course, tennis courts, ocean 
bathing, game fishing, boating. Hundreds 
of miles of motor roads through the Island. 
Fresh dairy products, vegetables and 
fruits supplied daily from our own farm. 
The Coamo Springs Hotel—a health re- 
sort in the mountains of Porto Rico under 
same management. 

Four days from New York on one of 
the luxurious steamers of the Porto 
Rico line. American Plan—Reason- 
able rates. For reservations or in- 
formation, adcress 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
VANDERBILT HOTEL, New York 


















~ The Gongs of 
@ San Tranciscos 
Chinatown 


EOPLE come thousands of miles to 


WASHINGTON 








hear them, and to see the varied color- 
ful life of the largest and most fascinating 
Chinese Colony in America. 

It goes without saying that you'll see 
Chinatown when youcometoSan Francisco. 
And, equally as a matter of course, you'll 
want to stop at THE PALACE, where the 





overlook ing Rock Creek 

Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 














NeW YORK CITY 








hospitality of the West finds its most fin- 


ished expression. 


"InSan Francisco Its The Palace” 











THE PALACE HOTEL 


Management Halsey € Manwaring, Market atNew Montgomery St San Francisco. 





Norece Hall 


Unique in a City like 


NEW YORK 


N attractive family hotel, in the 

best residential section at 114 

West 79th street, midway between 
Riverside Drive and Central Park. 

A place that families and women 
visiting New York alone will find par- 
ticularly desirable. (References on re- 
quest). High class accommodations 
moderately priced. Under my personal 
management and direction since 1912. 


W. B. Stubbs 




















NEW ENGLAND 
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n_beautiful Lake Jackson, on the 

Ridge in the heart of Florida’s 
orange groves, Sebring enjoys the dry 
balmy climate of an elevation 300 feet 
above sea level and wonderful health 
water. Bathing, boating, fishing, hunting, 
motoring, and the sportiest 18-hole golf 
course in Florida, Kenilworth Lodge is 
the last word in resort hotel comfort— 
new, modern, with spacious rooms 
comfortably furnished, each with bath. 
Season, December to April. 


Richly illustrated 





Yartittreracy, 


In the Land of Sunsets ») 


Ah bw ra 


Lodge 


New York Office: 
SHERMAN SQUARE HOTEL 
Broadway and 71st Street 
Telephone: Columbus 8400 


DAVID F. TUTTLE, Msgr. 
formerly of Briarcliff Lodge 
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The LENOX The BRUNSWICK) 


BOSTON 


On Either Side of Copley Sq. __ 














SOUTH CAROLINA 

















Early Golf & Hunting 
PINE FOREST INN and COTTAGES 
SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 
22 miles from historical Charleston 
OPEN JANUARY Ist 
SPECIAL JANUARY TOURNAMENTS 
The most delightful month for golfers. No snow 
—only sunshine and flowers. Superb 18-hole 
olf course. Tennis, saddle and carriage horses. 
Cuisine and service on par with the best Metro- 
olitan hotels. Quail, Wild Turkey, Fox and 
Boot Hunting. 


W. A. Senna, 
Manager 


Address until Dec. 15th 
PLYMOUTH INN 
Northampton, Mass. 














NEW YORK STATE 


























NASSAU (BAHAMAS) 
SEASON OPENS JAN. ist 


No spot offers more inducements for your winter vacation than 


assau. 
In this charming British colony tennis, golf, fishing and sailing are 
now at their best—a wonderful bathing beach, splendid duck and 
igeon shooting. 
than three days from New York through the placid waters of 
the Gulf Stream. 
No passports required. 
New Colonial Hotel, strictly fireproof, ready foroccu- 
pancy February 5th—information and room reserva- 
tions through J. Greene, Manager, 243 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
EASTERN CUBA 
Shortest and most direct route to Antilla, Nuevitas, Santiago, 
Camaguey, Bayamo and all points in Eastern Cuba. 
S.S MUNARGO S.S. MUNAMAR 
Most luxuriously appointed steamers in the Southern trade; light, 
airy cabins—comfortable, homelike lounges and reading rooms-— 
spacious promenade decks. 
Make your plans now. Write Desk 3 for booklet 


Munson Steamship Lines, 67 Wall Street 


BRANCH OFFICES: Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago St. Louis Mobile New Orleans 
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cA Canadian Pacific Hotel 
3R Atop Old Quebec 
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Try Winter Sporting in Quebec! 


Snow turns Quebec into a sports paradise. The thermometer says 
zero, but the sun feels like 50. The air is nippy, but the ozone 
speeds up your blood. The snow is deep, but its dryness invites 
outdoor play. .. It’s atop this spot that stands Chateau Frontenac. 
A huge, towering castle. Restaurants 4 la Paris. Appointments 
a la New York. . . . In front the Chateau, Dufferin Terrace. Here 
are Quebec’s famed toboggan slide, its skating rink, its ski-jump. 
Here the snow-shoe clubs hold their races. Here the Eskimo dog- 
teams start. . . . When you get all aglow with the outdoors, hop 
indoors. To-a roaring log-fire, a man-size meal, and your own 
room, furnished and bath-equipped after Canadian Pacific stand- 
ards .... Join the jolly winter crowd. Come up January and 
February. Let the Canadian Pacific Office plan your trip now. 
In New York, 44th Street and Madison Avenue. In Chicago, 
140 S. Clark Street. Or, write Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU 
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Experienced Travelers 


HY do you find so many seasoned, inter- 

esting travelers in the club-like smoking- 
room of the giant Paris or the wonderful and 
hospitable salons of the magnificent France? 
Why are so many of them almost equally at 
home in New York, London or Paris, at a 
country club or aboard an ocean liner? 


Partly because the giant express liners Paris 
and France afford the utmost in speed and 
Juxurious accommodations to travelers bound 
for England or the continent. Largely because 
French servants, French chefs and the mar- 
velous French cuisine make living more com- 

fortable, enjoyable and delightful. 


You too will like these things and 
you will also enjoy the thoroughly 
delightful international atmos- 
phere, the old world courtesies 
and customs and the many forms 
of diversion and entertainment 
that make a voyage on the French 
Line a series of pleasurable ex- 
periences. On the French Line 
every passenger is a_ privileged 
and honored guest. 




















“Que voulez vous, messieurs ?”’ 


Regular sailings from New York for Plymouth (England) 
and Havre by the giant express steamers de luxe 


PARIS FRANCE LAFAYETTE 
Details of rates for all classes of accommodations 


together with interesting descriptive information re- 
garding foreign travel and where to go and what JAPAN—KOREA 
to see in France sent on request. 


To Europe in Comfort at Small Expense CHINA—MANILA 


For more leisurely crossings at small expense, with 


all the comforts of ocean travel, the French Line in- 
augurated the one cabin class idea—large, modern 
steamers with slightly less elaborate staterooms—with 
rates that are attractive to travelers who wish to keep 
down expense. French Line cuisine and service. 


Regular sailings from New York to Havre by the 
large and comfortable steamers 
ROCHAMBEAU ROUSSILLON 
CHICAGO LA BOURDONNAIS 


From New York to Vigo (Spain) and Bordeaux: 
Steamer: NIAGARA 


From New Orleans to Havre: 
Steamer: DE LA SALLE 


French L 


Compagnie Genérale Transatlantique 


19 State Street, New York 


Offices and agencies in Principal Cities of Europe 


and the United States 











By Largest, Fastest and 
Finest Ships on the Pacific 


Empress of Canada 

33,000 tons displacement 
Empress of Australia 

31,000 tons displacement 
Empress of Russia 

25,000 tons displacement 
Empress of Asia 

25,000 tons displacement 


“ 


Sailings and Descriptive Booklet on Request 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


E. T. Stepsinc, General Agent, Passenger Dept. 
Madison Avenue at 44th Street, New York 
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January 6, February 24 


LAPLAND (18,565 tons) 
March 10 






January 18, 





World-famous for steadiness, de 
luxe quarters, cuisine and service. 
For travelers of discrimination. 
Ample time for delightful visits ashore. 





Excellent Accommodations at 
Moderate Rates 


Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco (the 
Riviera), Naples, Alexandria (for Egypt and the Nile), 
Haifa for Jerusalem, and Athens (Phaleron Bay). 


Inquire for booklets and 
detailed information 





¥xWHITE STAR LINES7 
\ RED STAR LINE */ 
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Magnificent cruising ship of admirable construc- 
tion for tropic voyages. Premier steamer to the 


bhetatsnican Rates $250 Upwards | 


Itinerary arranged by Cruise Department of more than 
25 years’ experience in the West Indies. From New 
York to Havana, Haiti, Santiago, Kingston (Port 
Antonio), Panama Canal (Panama City), La Guaira 
(Caracas), Trinidad (La Brea), Barbados, Martinique 
(St. Pierre), St. Thomas, San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Inquire for booklets and 
detailed information 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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TO? in Arizona on your “Sunset” way to Cali- 
\) fornia and view the wonders of the Apache Trail 
Highway. A glorious automobile side trip among 
the crags and canyons once the strongholds of the 
marauding Apache. 
Beautiful Roosevelt Lake, like a mirror in a mountain bowl— 
Roosevelt Dam, outrivaling Niagara in height—cliff dwellings, 
old as Babylon—and everywhere, over fertile mesa and tower- 
ing peak, color, vivid, prodigal, amazing in its many tones. 


Don’t miss it! 
SUNSET LIMITED 


El Paso Tucson 
San Francisco 





San Antonio 
Los Angeles 


Operated over a mild, sunny route. Observation Car, 
} Through Dining Car and other comforts of modern travel. 
Daily Through Tourist Sleeping Car Service between 


New Orleans 
San Diego 


Washington, D. C., and San Francisco. 


\ Tri-W ‘ekly sleeping car between New Orleans and “lobe for 
\ 120-mile tour by automobile over th: APACHE TRAIL 
\ Highway; also between New Orleans and San Diego via the 
\ San Diego and Arizona Ry. through the CARRISO GORGE 


For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 









New York New Orleans 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg 
Houston Tucson 
Southern Pacific Bldg. Score Bldg. 


San Francisco, Southern Pacific Bldg. 


NT the 
wnset Route 


—’ California 


Every mile a scene worth while 
















Roosevelt 
Dam 
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in the tropical zone o LORIDA | 


Where — Coal Is Not Needed 


Romance, Beauty, Health 
and Pleasure Reign Supreme 


Miami, due to its location in the 
extreme southern part of Florida, pos- 
sesses one of the most equable climates 
in the world. 

Surf bathing in the warm waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean is possible every day 
in the year. Biscayne Bay and the 
Ocean offer unlimited opportunities for 
sailing and motor boating. Six excellent 
golf courses. One hundred tennis courts. 
Polo fields. Flying boats for long or 
short trips. Motoring over hard surface 
roads through orange and tropical fruit 
groves. 






















Entrancing Selections by 
Arthur Pryor’s Famous Band 
can be enjoyed twice daily in Royal Palm Park 
75 Hotels with accommodations to suit all. 150 
















Apartment Houses. Five thousand cottages to 
rent furnished. Private dwellings, rooming 
houses, etc. 
Write for handsome Booklet with full information 


Miami Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Florida 
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Clark’s 3rd_Cruise, 

N. York, Jan. 22;San Francisco, Feb.10 
By the s ially chartered superb S.S. 
“EMPR OF FRANCE?” 18,481 gross 
tons. Under personal direction of Mr. 

Clark, originator of Round the World 
Cruises. 

A floating lace for the trip. Route: 
New York, Panama, San Francisco, Hilo, 
Honolulu, 14 days in Japan, China, 
Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, Option 
of 19 days in India, Ceylon, ‘days in 
Cairo, Naples, Havre, Southampton; 
fetop o ov ocel Quebec, Ry. to Montreal and 


ork 
4 MONTHS, $1,060 and up, including 
Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


tm Mediterranean 


Clark’s 19th —* 
February 3, 1923 
By specially chartered LAND.” for s. S. 
*“*EMPRESS OF SCOTL formerly 
“Kaiserin Auguste Victoria” oil burner, 
25,000 gross tons; 65 DAYS C RUISE. 
$600 and up; 19 days i in Egypt and Pales- 
tine; Spain, italy, reece, etc. 
Medi iterranean OI day cruise, 600 up- 


ward, including shore 
Sununer Cruise excursions. Leaves 


june 27 by specially chartered White Star 
iner Baltic 23, B84 tons. Rome, Athens, 
Spain visits specially featured. 
University-Extension and other good 
tours to Europe under escort, reasonable 


rates. 
FRANK C, CLARK 

Times Building New York 
or your Ticket Agent 


NR 


at | 





VANCOUVER 


Four Ports to Paradise’ 


You can travel in luxury any 
time you wish to the isles of 
your dreams: Hawai. Ample 
accommodations on splendid 
liners now make it possible for 
you to sail direct from anyone 
of the four Pacific Coast sea- 
ports named below, to a land 
where the great wubol doors 
is yours 365 days in the year. 


Hawaii lies 2100 miles south 
and west from the Pacific Coast 
of the United States. The voy- 
age,of aboutsix days overcalm, 
sunny seas, is one of unusual 
enjoyment. 


Consult your nearest railway, 
steamship or other travel 
agency, or 

HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
530 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


P.O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 


BERMUDA 





| 
| 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


'PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


OfEN DEC. 15 TO MAY 1 


Directly on the Harbor. Accommo- 

dates 400. Modern service Groughout. 

Grill Room, Tiled Swimming Pool, 
Golf, Tennis, Yachting, etc. 


Direction of 
L. A. TWOROGER CO. 


Reached by Steamers of Furness Ber- 
muda Line and Royal Mail Steam 


Packet Co. 








FLORIDA 











THE BELLEVIEW 
HOTEL AND COTTAGES 
BELLEAIR HEIGHTS, FLORIDA 














OFLAMINGO 0 


FLORIDA'S FOREMOST RESORT aie 























LOS ANGELES 





EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us te the picturesque capitals of 
the Old World: Edinburgh, London, Paris, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome. 


Send for new booklet, Europe 1923 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 


65-G Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 








FRANCISCO 

















FRANK’S 


Cruise De Luxe 
to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


(Limited to 450Guests—About Half Capacity) 
The Magnificent New 


Cunard S.S. “Scythia” 


(Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 
20,000 Tons) 


Specially Chartered for this Cruise, 
will sail from New York Jan. 30, 
1923, returning April 2, visiting 


The Wonder Lands of the World 


EGYPT 


Madeira, Portugal, Spain 

Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 

Holy Land, Constanti- 

nople, Greece, Italy, 

Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, etc. 

Free stop-over in Europe, returning via 


any Cunard steamer from France or 
England at later date 


Early reservation advisable. Full infor- 
mation on request. 


Also De Luxe Tours to 
Europe, South America, Japan, 
China, California, Honolulu, 
West Indies, Bermuda, etc. 


FRANK TOURIST C0. 


(Established 1875) 


487 Fifth Ave., New York 
219 So. t5th St. Phila. 




















When You Arrive in Paris 


Vocue’s Information Bureau will tell you every- 
thing you need to know in your first days of set- 
tling down and planning your French holiday. It 


will advise you: 


Where to get the best exchange on your money. 
What plays you should get tickets for. 

What restaurants have famous specialties. 
Where the smart crowd goes to dance. 

Where you should shop this season. 

What week-end place is in favor. 

Which resort is in season and where to stay. 
How to find an apartment in Paris. 


And, if you wish, VocuE will supply you with a 
shopping guide, an interpreter; send you a beauty 
specialist, a French teacher, a dancing master; 
find a school for your daughter; make hotel, rail- 
way or steamship reservations and buy the tickets; 
give you special introductions that will secure you 
special privileges; and, in short, act as an experi- 
enced friend, familiar with the language and the 
ways of the country, and eager to make your stay 


as pleasant as possible. 


Say to the taxi driver, ‘‘Numéro deux, 
rue Edouard Sept’’; say to the doorman 


VOGUE 
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NEW WILLARD 


WASHINGTON D.C. 

AA Capital Hotel in the Capital City 
The New Willard is a step from 
the White House and as symbolic of 
Washington as the Executive Mansion 


itself. 





Great men of six continents live there 
and dine in its restaurants. 


It is a thoroughly enjoyable hotel — 
unpretentious, democratic, yet refined 
and efficiently managed. 


The New Willard 
Pennsylvania Ave. and F. St., Washington, D. C. 


L. M. Boomer, President— Frank S. Hight, Managing Director 





The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa.- 


Beautiful and big—in everything it zs and des. 
After a visit, Philadelphia suggests only one hotel 
—the Bellevue-Stratford. 


James P. A. O? Conor, Managing Director 


The Waldorf Astoria, New York— 


The aristocrat of hotels. More famous people 
stop at the Waldorf than at any other hotel in 
America. Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 
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THE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS 
MARK PROVES THAT QUALITY APPRECIAT.IN IS UNIVERSAL 
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| "NO TRUNK LIKE A WARDROBE—NO WARDROBE LIKE A HARTMANN” 
"Tuere is no substitute for organized experi- | by 
ence. Hartmann leadership was not attained in 
a day. Forty-six years devotion to an ideal, close 
observation of trunks in the hands of owners— it 
a world-wide search for materia! that would \| 
harmonize strength, beauty and convenience are | 
responsible for the Gibraltarized Hartmann 
Cushion Top Wardrobe Trunk. This spirit of | 
progression is responsible for a service to the 
public, which has given rise to the expression, 
“*No trunk like a wardrobe—no wardrobe like | | 
a Hartmann.”’ Nt 





Skilled craftsmen working through the medium 
of specialized methods are not only responsible i} 
for the perfection of the product but for a facility ) 
of manufacturing which makes possible the | 
utmost in wardrobe trunk values. Hartmann 
Gibraltarized and Castle-Grande Wardrobes 
range in price from $35 to $250. 




















HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wise. | 











Copyright 1922, by Hartmann Trunk Co. 

















































































































BE SURE THE HARTMANN RED >< IS ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY | 
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VOGUE’S SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 






J 














NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 








THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Opposite the Museum of Art and 
Central Park 


Full preparatory and advanced studies. 


College preparation. Elective courses, 
Music, Art, Interior Decoration, Secre- 
tarial Work. Languages and Domestic 
Science. 


All outdoor sports. 


MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, Principal 














-OMSTOCK SCHOOL | 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls. Ad- 


vanced Elective. College Prepara- 
tory. Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
52 East 72nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The SEMPLE SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. 
College Preparatory. 
courses. 
Art. Social life. 





Outdoor Recreation. Country 


estate. Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal, 
241-245 Central Park West, Box V, New York City. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 


—*< THE GARDNER 
SCHOOL tor coms 


11 East 51st Street ¢ 
New York City 


A thorough school with 
delightful home life. Fire- 








{ 
' 


proof building. College 
preparatory, academic, 
secretarial and_ elective 
courses. Music. Riding, 


swimming, tennis. 66th 
year. 


Miss Eltinge | 
Miss Masland | Principals 








THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Private School for Catiwlic Gicis. 
Resident and Day Pupils. 

French the language of the house. 

Mrs. Atwood Violett 

22-24 East Sist Street 


™ Scudder 
SCHOOL 


Day and Boarding — Seven Buildings 
High School, Preparatory and General Courses 
Post Graduate School 
1. Secretarial Training, with unusual features. 
2. Household Arts—one year course with diploma. 

8. Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Address Miss V. G. Seudder, Registrar 
244 West 72d Street New York City 














The Rayson School for Girls 


Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Home 
and Day Departments. 28th year, October, 1922. 
Clara I. Colbourne, A.B. 


Martha K. Humphrey, A.M. { Principals 


Post Graduate, Finishing 
Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic 





New York 





310 Riverside Drive, Cor. 103rd St., N. Y. City. 





THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


A French Boarding and Day School 


57 East 74th Street New York City 
Paris Branch 


—% 

















SEEING THE WORLD 


HE years of youth are the receptive 
years. Great cities lived in, great music 
heard, great plays beheld by the eyes of 
The 


boy or girl who spends these formative years 


youth make unforgettable memories. 


in one of the famous private schools, in or 
near a great city, has an educational advan- 
tage not listed in the curriculum, but perhaps 
even more important than Algebra and Latin. 
Such a boy or girl sees the magnificent im- 
mensity of the metropolis; has beauty at his 
very door; hears great artists in the successes 
of the season; in fine, sees the world in its 
most brilliant aspects. Nothing gives the 
quality of savoir faire, the unconscious famil- 
larity with social usage, the smooth ease of 
the well-bred citizen of the world as surely 


as does this early training. 


Private Schools Near Great Cities Offer 
Special Advantages to their Pupils 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 





Attrartive Home 
FOR A FEW GIRL STUDENTS 
Write for information to Miss M. C. Belden, 

391 West End Ave., New York City 

near Riverside Drive 
Telephone Schuyler 1131 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Young Women and Girl Students 
Open all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 
New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 7724 


Chaperonage 











Booklet 


PRIVATE TUTOR 


Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
Successful record with New York’s leading private 
schools. Instruction at student’s or tutor’s residence. 
MRS. H. D. ROBERTS 62 W. 84th Street 
Phone Schuyler 3822 New York City 


RESIDENCE and CHAPERONAGE 


Attractive home life for small number of girls. 
Individual care and attention. 
Telephone, Circle 1286 
Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gray 
The Wyoming, 7th Ave. at 55th St., New York City 














| 
New York Residence for Older Girl Students 


Personal Supervision—Chaperonage 
MISS M. HOURIGAN 
Boarding Dept. for school girls. Degrees from 
Royal Conservatories of Brussels and London. 
Phone Rhinelander 0819 6 East 76th St. 


MISS FAWCETT’S STUDENT RESIDENCE 
57 East 73d St. Tel. Rhinelander 2581 
For girl students wishing the advantages of New 
York for special studies 
Exceptional advantages to acquire French. 
Special tutoring—Personal Supervision— 
Chaperonage. 








|PRIVATE TUTORING 


Es 


| 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 











College preparatory. Business English. Ad- 
vanced courses on the English drama, history 
and current events. Individually or in classes. 

M. C. COLLINS Radelitfe A. M. Oxford 
9 West 47th St., N.Y.C. Phone Bryant 832i 


A WOMAN MUST KEEP UP- 


Are you keeping up mentally with your children? 
Can you express yourself correctly and interestingly 
about what you hear and read? Perhaps you need 
to review English, History, Science and Geography. 
Do drafts, checks and investment of funds worry 
you? In short, can you adequately fill your place 
in the home, social and business world? 
THE WYLIE SCHOOL FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
605 W. 113th St., N. Y. C. Cath. 4647 
Individual and class instruction. 











CO-EDUCATIONAL 


CUDDER ELEMENTARY DAY 
SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls 
We first study the child and then 
teach the child to study. Super- 
vised play, 2 to 5 P.M. each 
school day: all day Saturday. 
MISS EDNA V. SPECK 
261 W. 7ist St. N.Y. Tel. Col. 10077 

















“A CHILD’S DAY”’ 


A school for children 4 to 12 years of age 
Winter Summer 


34 E. 62a St., N.Y. Houlgate, France. 
Miss Wilhelm, Principal 














ST. ELIZABETH-OF -THE- ROSES 
A Mother School 
Episcopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Usual studies. Outdoor 
sports. The School that develops initiative. 
Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, 
Noroton, Conn. 


Ardsley Heights.Country School 
An exclusive Boarding and Day School and Kinder- 
garten. Children from 4 to 12. Individual instruc- 
tion. Froebel’s Kindergarten method. Regents’ 
Preparatory. Constant supervision and motherly 
care. Moderate rates. Booklet. HENRIETTE E. 
HENSCHEL, Directress, Ardsley, Westchester 
County, N. Y. Phone Dobbs Ferry 244. 


STARKEY SEMINARY 
Endowed. Co-educational. Ages, 11 and upward. 
Seautiful country site on Seneca Lake. Prepares 
for college and business. Advanced work in Art 
and Music. N. Y. State Regents Standards. Reg- 
ister early. Rates $365 to $405. Martyn Summerbell, 
Ph.D., President, Box 421, Lakemont, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY | NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


NEW ENGLAND 




















THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 


of Homemaking and Community Problems 


Regular course one year. 
- Special short courses. 
Spring term opens January 29th. 
Attractive student homes co-operating. 


136 East 55th St., New York City 




















Cathedral School 
of Saint Mary 


Box V 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
MIRIAM A. BYTEL, Principal 





SCHOOL 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York. 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. 

40 minutes from New York City. 











EAGLE PARK 


acres on the Hudson River. 
ties for out-door activities, swimming, ete. Ele- 
mentary, College Preparatory, Art, Music, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Address, The Directress. 

Ossining -on- ~Hudson. New York. 


OSSININ IG ‘SCHOOL 


For Girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York. 
Academic and economic .courses. Separate school 
for very young girls. For catalog address 

CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
Box 


Mary Immaculate 
School for Girls. 100 
Exceptional opportuni- 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 








Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 


York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 

cational departments. Sepa:ate echool for 

little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 

cational ery Fe Lk 4ddress 
E. MASON, LL.M., 

Box 73! Viste ueneares sienieak NY, 








HIGHLAND MANOR, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


—Non-sectarian boarding school for girls, on a 
beautiful estate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, 
Post-Graduate, Secretarial, Homemaking, Journal- 
ism. Primary, Intermediate. Outdoor life. 
Eugene H. Lehman, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Tel. Tarrytown 1505 Box V 





COURSES: | Pre-Academic, Academic, 
Two-Year Finishing. 
Separate buildings for each department. 





MARYMOUNT 


Chaperonage to Concerts, Opera, Art 
Galleries and Museums. 
FOR CATALOGUES ADDRES 





HOCKEY AT MARYMOUNT 





COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York. 
Chartered by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York with power 
to confer degrees. 
Secretarial, Domestic Science and Cul- 
tural Courses. 


Music, 


Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor 
Sports and Riding for all Departments. 


Art, Elocution. 


S THE REVEREND MOTHER 














In the country. 
and Graduate Courses. 
tory review. 





The Ely School for Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 


One hour from New York. 
Also one-year course, intensive college prepara- 





General, College Preparatory 


Bradford Academ ye 


826 


Henn ett 


on 


th 
h igh- 
er ed- 
uca- 
tion of 
wom- 
en in New England, founded 1803. 
Two and three year courses for coi- 
lege preparation.Also aJunior College &4 
Course for High School Graduates. = 
Campus of 25 acres and athletic field = 
of 12 acres. For catalog address 


MISS MARION COATS, A.M., = 
Box 162, Bradford, Mass. Principal = 


SMMC 


The Clinkhistogne School 


Intensive preparation for college. General and 
special courses. Music, art, languages — native 
teachers. Out-of-door sports. 261 Clarendon St., 
corner of Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Choate School 


Home and day school for girls. Special emphasis 
on college aan al work. 
Angas Choate, Vass. A.B., A.M., Principal, 
1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Miss Hall's Sehaal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 

resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, 

Art, College. Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 
Guy M. Winslow, Principal 

126 Woodland. Road 


Auburndale, 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


25 Highland Street, Natick, Mass 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 

from Boston. 46 Acres. Skating Pond. 
Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 

Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


College Preparatory, General, and Cultural Courses 
Kach girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Booklet on application. Telephone West Newton 131, 
Lucy Ellis Allen, A.B., Principal 
Vest Newton, Mass. 




















Mass. 





“i miles 
Athletie 














Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities, with a delightful home life. 








Centenary Collegiate 
Institute 


school in beautiful country near New 
York. 49th year. 5 modern buildings; 50 
acres; $600,000 equipment; athletics, swimming 
pool, ete. Sensible regulation and dress. College 
preparatory certificates. General and _ special 
courses. Catalog on request. 

Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow, Pres. 
Box 22 Hackettstown, N. J. 


A girls’ 














Ne ew J ersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Supervised. physical work in gymnasium 
and field. Catalog on request. 

Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress. 


New Jersey, Englewood 


Dwight School for Girls 


tory and special courses. Domestic Arts and Science. 
Prepares for all leading colleges. Year New 
York. Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Address Box 613 


KENT PLACE 


SUMMIT, N. J. 20 miles from N. Y. 





College 
prepara- 





Country School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Sarah Woodman Paul 


l . 
Anna S. Woodman j Principals 













Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Ave. 
For High-school girls 
or graduates 
Exclusively a boarding school 
with Nn ny ideals successfully 

Opportunity for 

several new students after 

the holidays. For illus- 

trated catalogue address 

Director of Glen Eden 
Stamford, Connecticut 





HEWLETT SCHOOL 


Hewlett, Long Island 
Day and Boarding School. Primary 
through College Preparatory. All out- 
door sports. 


K MRS. 
ARSMCLTC MmerRms 
SCHOOL 
for GIRLS 
Under personal supervision of Mrs. Merrill 
Orienta Point Box V Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





Send for Year Book 
2640 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 
T E N A C R E A Country School 
for Girls 10 to 14 


Preparatory to Dana Hall, 14 miles from Boston. 
All sports and athletics supervised and adapted to 
the age of the pupil. Finest instruction, care and 
influences. Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Halli, 
Wellesley, Mass. 











SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


A_ school for girls. Beautifully located on Long 
Island Sound. Intermediate, General and College 


Preparatory Courses. Music, Gymnastics, Athletics 
and Sports. Address Jessie Caliam Gray, B.A., 
Principal. 8 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 





BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow's School for Girls 
-, EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B.S.-Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 








THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


Springfield, Mass. 3 buildings. Gymnasium, Swim- 


ming, Ball field, Tennis, Horseback riding. Coliege 
Preparatory, General, Secretarial and Special 
Courses, Housecraft, model practice house. 35 girls, 
12 teachers. Principals, John MacDuffie, Ph.D., 


Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 











NEW YORK STATE 





| 


WALLCOURT 


Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls. 18 acres, in 
heart of Finger Lake Region. College Preparatory, 
General and Special Courses, including secretarial 
work. Dramatics. Music. Supervised athletics 
Catalog. Address Principal 

Wallcourt School, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 





Ursuline Academy 
A convent school, two hours from New York City. 
Elementary, Intermediate, College Preparatory. 
Courses in Music, Modern Languages, Secretary- 
ship, with diploma. oe riding, all athletics. 
ddress Vv 
Ursuline Academy, Middletown, “. Y. 





The 


20x School 


A School of American Ideals in a 
Country of American Traditions 
Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box V, Cooperstown, N. Y. 








DREW SEMINARY 








The Carmel School for Girls on beautiful Lake 


standing. General and special courses. Athletics 
For catalog, 














Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. High ag 


57th year. address Dr. Clarence e. 


McClelland, President, Box 508, Carmel, N. 















r rk 
Brantwood Hall Bie NY. | 
28 minutes from Grand Central. College prepara- 
tory and general courses. 4 buildings, about 8 
acres in Westchester, one of the most beautiful 
counties in America. Steady growth of 16 years, 
due chiefly to one patron’s introducing another. 








NEW ENGLAND 


The Burnham School 
for Girls 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Canrpus. 
Miss Herten E. Tuompson, Headmistress 
Nortuampton, Massachusetts. 





HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 








25 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation for 
all colleges. Special one-year intensive course 
| for sae examinations. Horseback riding. All 


sport 
MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 


MR. “AND 
{8 Howard Street. West Bridgewater, Mass. 





HOUSE IN THE PINES 


| ing courses. 


Norton, Mass., 30 miles from Boston 
A School for Girls. College preparatory and finish- 
Music, Art, Household Arts. Secre- 
tarial courses. Every attention, not only to habits 
of study, but to each girl’s health and happiness. 
Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal 


LINCOLN SCHOOL ermine, 
| A school for girls offering country life with the 


| advantages 


of the city. Preparation for college 
examinations and general courses. Exceptional op- 
portunity for outdoor sports. Horseback riding. 


| MISS MIRIAM SEWALL CONVERSE, Principal 











Rog ers Hall School 


ope the sense of responsibility to the home and 
the community. 

ful surroundings. 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
tory and two year course for high school graduates. 


Residence for department of Home-making. For 
catalog address 
MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, Lowell, Mass. 


For 
Girls 
38 minutes from Boston. Beauti- 


Unusual record for good health. 
College Prepara- 
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EASTERN ATLANTIC 


| 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 








Miss Sayward’s School 


just outside of 
in its 
thirtieth year, continues to develop cultured 


In suburban Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, Miss Sayward’ s School, 


Advanced, College Pre- 
Post-Graduate depart- 
Expression, Domestic 
Catalog. Address 


womanhood, Junior, 
paratory, Secretarial, 
ments. Art, Music, 
Science. Outdoor sports. 
Dept. V. 

MISS S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal 


Overbrook, Pa. 














HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1367 


In old residential Holidaysburg, in the Alleghanies. 
College preparatory, generai & post-graduate courses. 








Ellen C. Keates, A.B., Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
OGONTZ SCHOOL "92s, 253. 


girls occupying an estate on the summit of Rydal 
fills. 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated booklet 
describing new building mailed on request. Rydal, 
Junior Department. Miss Abby a Prin. 
Pennsylvania, Montgomery Coun 





BEEC CHWOOD 


Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia. School 
for practical training of young women. Junior Col- 
lege Departments, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Kindergarten, Normal Gymnastics, etc. Large new 
gymnasium. Address as above. 

65th Year 


Walnut Lane School §°2 3625 


for High School Graduates. College Preparatory 

and Academic Schools. Music, Art, Domestic Sci- 

ence jeccrnarie Courses. Ali athietics. Catalo; og. 
S S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Prin. 
Box H, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


A select school for girls. Convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia. paene preparatory and general 








courses. Secretarial work 
Claude N. Wyant, Principal 
Box 243 Bethlehem, Pa. 
5 HARCU SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
(Z Thorough college preparation; or special 
study. Music, art. New building, large 
grounds. Athletics, riding. 


Mrs. E. H. Harcum, B. L., Head of School 
Mrs. L.M. Willis, B.P., Head of pene 





The Rinssieatioks School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. Catalogue 

», S. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster 
A. R. GRIER, President,’ Box 125, Birmingham, Pa. 


The Girls’ Latin School 


A school of high scholastic standing that offers 
college-preparatory and academic courses in a 
city of rare culture. 
Beautiful home with 
private garden. Board- 
ing department limit- 
ed to 40 girls from 12 
to 20 years. Thorough 
preparation for best 
colleges. 34th year. 
For catalog address 


MISS WILMOT, A. B. 
Headmistress 
1221 St. Paul Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 































SELECT THE BEST SCHOOL for your boy «? 
a. We shall be glad to help you choose the 

ight school in the right environment. State age, 
location preferred and rate. 


senda, type of school, 
Experienced counsellors. NO CHARGE. Address, 
Directer School Service. 

THE NORTH Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN, 





Offers college preparatory and general courses, in- 
cluding Music, Art, Domestic Science and Lan- 
guages. Country surroundings. Horseback riding, 
canoeing, hockey and swimming. 
dress Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals. 
Swarthmere, Pa. 
interested in 
school) or 


catalog desired if 
(separate graduate 


Seven Gables (girls 6-14). 








| KING-SMITH STUDIO -SCHOOL 


For catalog ad- | 





| graduates; 


ove Mary {jon School 


| For Young Women. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CENTRAL STATES 











GARRISON FOREST] 


Country School for Girls 

Located in the beautiful Green Spring Valley, 

near enough to Baltimore for all city advan- 

tages. New fireproof dormitory; large campus 

providing opportunities for all athletics. Horse- 

back riding. Intermediate, College Prep., 

Music and Art Courses. Boarding Dept. 

limited. For Catalog of New Term beginning 
January, address 

Miss Mary M. Livingston, Prin. 

Box V, Garrison, Md. 

















THE ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL | 


Limited number of girls, individual instruction. 
Strong college preparatory and general course. 
Outdoor life on ten-acre estate near Baltimore. 
ms with private bath. 
Box 700. Catonsville, Md. 





1853 MARYLAND COLLEGE 1922 


Fireproof Buildings 
Private Bath $900 
zee | 


Running Water 38 
Address Box IV, Lutherville, en 


Plain Room 
ae, 
8. CREIGHTON, Principal 


MISS E. 





PRINCETON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 
Miss Gildner’s Preparatory School 
Beautiful colonial residence on magnificent estate 
at Princeton, N. J. Girls 12 and over. College 
prep. ; general high school; 2-year sraduating | 
course. Music, art, domestic science. Catalog. 
Miss Laura V. Gildner, Prin., Princeton, N. J. | 





THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, INC. 
A school for girls, 22 miles from Phila. College 
preparatory. Secretarial, Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Physical Training. All outdoor 
sports. Catalogue. 

Christine F. Bye, Pres 
Box 605 West Chester, Pennsylvania. 





Information and advice in all 
matters ce ning to schools 
or schooling given gladly and 
freely to all who ask it. 


NAST SCHOOL SERVICE: 
21 West 44th Street New York City 





NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Junior college courses for high ‘school and prepara- 
tory school graduates, 2-year diploma courses. 
90 acre campus. 32 buildi nee and 
swimming pool. Athletics. Addre 
Ons of eight Registrar, Box 173, Forest Glen, Md. 
‘ College Preparatory de- 
rtment now available 
or younger girls. 





















Miss Harris’ Florida School 


Under northern management, northern faculty. 
Tourist pupils use home _ text-books. Outdoor 
classes, ocean bathing throughout winter. Board- 
; ing and day school departments. October to June. 
1053 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 





BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life 
North of Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; special 
advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. New gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog and_illustrated book. 
Address Brenau, Box “G,’”’ Gainesville, Ga. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 














The 
Colonial Srhool 
for Girls 


In refined residential section of 
Washington. Cultured home in- 
fluences and social life. Offers 
primary, intermediate, academic, 
college preparatory, coltegiate, 
fine arts, domestic science and 
secretarial courses. Students 
observe Government opera- 
tions. Athletics, dramatics. 
Q Catalog. Address 
Miss Jessie Truman, 

Associate Principal, 
1537 Eighteenth Street, 

Washington, D. C. 


4 
School for Secretaries 
The measure of woman’s independence is her de- 
veloped ability to successfully fill responsible posi- 


tions. Here intelligent young women prepare for 
lucrative positions. A select school. 


1417 F Street 

















The 


Washington, D. C. 











Warrenton Country School For Young Girls 


College preparatory and special courses. French, 
the language of the house. The school is planned to 
teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer na- 
ture and to inculcate habits of order and economy. 
Mile. Les M. Bouligny, Box 18, Warrenton, Va. 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box V, Roanoke, Va. 

In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and 
beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Catalogue. Address Mattie P. Harris, President. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President. 





WARD- -BEL MONT r 
HForn Giris anno Younc WOMEN 
WARD-BELMONT combines high- 
est academic training and advan- 
tages of extensive grounds and 
equipment with that much-sought- 
for Southern culture and refinement. 
WARD-BELMONT offers a_ six- 
year course of study embracing two 
years of college. Its well-balanced 
curriculum meets the _ individual 
needs of students. For information, 

address 


WARD-BELMONT A 
Belmont. Terrace, Box 10, Nashville. Tenn. [jj 





For young women. Courses: Music, languages, 
painting, sculpture, dancing, expression, dramatic 
art; academic or college subjects. Courses elective. 
Tuition according to amount of work taken. 
MR. & MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 





GUNSTON HALL 
1914 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
A School for Girls. Established 1892, 
Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two years’ 
Post-Graduate and College work. Music, Art and 
Expression. 
Mrs. Beverley R. 


Mason, Bronrences 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
Preparatory, two-year advanced for high school 
special. Unrivalled location at the na- 
capital. For catalog, address Chevy Chase 

Box V, Frederick Ernest on 
Headmaster. Washington, D 


tional 
School, 
Ph.D., 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
Occupies beautiful estate and 
combines advantages of city and country. High 
School and Collegiate forms. Household Science 
and Arts. Secretarial branches. Music, Expression | 
and Modern Languages. Athletics. Address 
The Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 














airmont 


A Graduate School for Girls in the Nation’s 
Capital, specializing in two- and three-year 
college and elective courses. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domestic Art and Science, Physical 
Training, Athletics. Systematic study of gov- | 


ernment with all courses. For catalog, —s 
Fairmont School. 2109 S St., Washington, D 














HOLLINS COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Hollins, Virginia 
Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bach- 
elor of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Ad- 
mission by certificate or examination. 300 students. 
For catalogue, address 
M. Estes Cocke, Secretary. Box 337 


ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering broad variety of courses. 
College preparation for best women’s colleges. 
Modern equipment. Swimming pool. Northern ad- 
vantages. Catalogue. Mary Vardrine McBee, M.A., 
Principal, Charleston, S. C. 


Gulf-Park College 


two years’ college. Give your daughter the inspir- 
ing surroundings of Gulf Park. This will mean 
health, many wholesome pleasures and more rapid 














A school for girls; four 
years’ high school and 





“The real Eastern School in the 
| Lenox Hall ane 24), ositdate West” "Sub. 
urban location, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six 
acre campus, magnificently landscaped. College 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Athletics. Lim- 
ited enrollment. Tuition, $1,000. Catalogue. 
Address Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, cranes 
Missouri, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1025 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


Tounded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis, Mo. 
Two- and four-year courses with degrees. Special 
courses. Music Department of unexcelled merit. 
Athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis 





courts, 
id L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 422, St. Charles, Mo. 





FERRY HALL 021) 2.5, mgparators 

general high school and 

advanced courses. Also special instruction in mu- 

sic, expression and domestic arts and_ sciences. 

On the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chi- 

cago. For catalog, address Miss Eloise R. Tre- 
main, Principal, Box 326, Lake Forest, mM. 


GRAFTON HALL Fond du Lae 


Pre-Academic, College Preparatory, Secretarial. 
Home Economics leading to teacher’s certificate. 
Junior College accredited at leading universities. 
Music Dept.; Director member of summer school 
at Fontainebleau for American Artists, Catalog. 








Ill. Oldest school for Girls in middle west. 





Si MARY’S SCHOOL (EPIS.), Knoxville, 


High School and 2-year 
Also St. Margaret’s for 


Individual training. 
Athletics, 


Request Catalog 


‘SCHOOL INFORMATION 


Free catalogs of all Girls’ or Boys’ boarding 
schools (and camps) in U. S. Expert advice free. 
State kind fully. Maintained by American Schools 
Assoc. No fees. Write Room 1102 Times Sq. 
Bidg., N. Y., or 1514 Masonic Temple. Chicago. 


college. 
younger girls 











PACIFIC COAST 
THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 


For Girls. 50 minutes from San Francisco. Col- 
lege preparatory with certificate privileges. Special 
Courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool. All outdoor sports. Address 
Mary E. Wilson, _Prin., Box C, Berkeley, Cal. 


The Bishop’ s School for Girls Fm ar 
Upon the Scripps Foundation. Upper and Lower 
School. Educational and social training equal to 
that of Eastern Schools. Healthy climate. 
Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President. 
Caroline S. Cummins, M.A., Headmistress. 


MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In Santa Clara Valley, one hour from San Fran- 
cisco, Prepares for Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn 











Mawr. Girls are much out-of-doors. Sleeping 
porches. Upper and lower schools. Catalog. Ad- 
dress Principal. 

Box V Palo Alto California 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 


European travel with tutors for girls ‘and young 
women. Six or three months in cultural centers of 
Europe. Jan., April, July. Motor excursions to 
Chateaux, castles, cathedrals, battlefields. Lee- 
tures, Art, Language, Literature, History, Music. 
eg Herpes thom ee address 

iss izabe erson Annapolis, Md. 

B.A. (Wells), M.A. (Johns Hopkins)” 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Les | 
in LAUSANNE, Switzerland Alliéres 








Comfortable house, splendid situation. Special 
advantages for French. Music, other modern ian- 
guages, dressmaking. Winter and summer sports. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to the Principal. 


The Fontaine School CANNES 


Dean, Prof. C. Fontaine, formerly of Columbia Univ 
Study and Travel, Cultural and Coll. Prep. courses, 
Trips. Sports. Resident or Day Students, Director, 
Miss Marie Louise Fontaine, Women’s City Ciub, 
22 Park Ave., N. Y. C., or Cannes, A.M., France. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
NEW YORK 


St. John’s School 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small 


classes. Military training. Athletics. Separate 
school for boys under 13. Address the Principal. 


CASCADILLA 























progress. Outdoor life. Land and water sports. | College Preparatory School for Boys. Individual 

Pageants. Strong Faculty. Small classes. Indi-| attention. Small classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. 

vidual attention. Read our catalogue. Well-known school crew. Enrollment 125. Summer 

Box S$ Gulfport, Miss. | session. Some vacancies at mid-year. Catalogs. 

The Cascadilla Schools, Box 124, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Saint John’s School 

CO-EDUCATIONAL \M ANLIUS &iit.. Preparatory. 

Among the hills 11 miles from Syracuse, Well- 

esas eg ar ee ene. 

Also Junior ool for boys to Favorable 

Pog for January entrance. For catalog, address 

The Routh Pines School | . Verbeck, Pres., Box 131, Manlius, N.Y. 
Day and boarding school for children six to | 
fourteen. Tennis, Golf, Riding, Out-door games. ' 
Opened October, 1922. Address | 
Box 214 Pinehurst, N. C. 





Have you a small boy with an unusual 
bent of mind? Ask us to recommend 
a school where his natural talent will be 
fostered and he will be happy. 


NAST SCHOOL SERVICE: 
21 West 44th Street New York City 


SSVINIO) 


SCHOOL 


J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster 
Box 288 TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





NEW YORK 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 








“4 Real Place For a Regular Boy” 


New York 
Military Academy 


CORN WALL-ON-HUDSON 


Thirty-second year. Highest aca- 
demic ideals attained. College Pre- 
paratory and Junior Schools. Sane 
military training ; commercial and 

manual courses. Supervised ath- 
letics, Cavalry, Infantry and 
Cadet Band. For catalog address 


Milton F. Davis, Supt. 























NEW ENGLAND 








Massee Country School 
FOR BOYS—-6 to 19 
52 minutes from New York on Long Island Sound 
A beautiful campus of 16 acres on Shippan 
Point, Stamford, Conn. Junior Department 
for boys under 14. Older boys prepared for 
all colleges and technical schools. Small 
classes with much individual attention. 
Splendid opportunity for health and physi- 
cal development in all athletics and 
outdoor sports; tennis, baseball, foot- 
ball, hockey. Large gymna- 
sium and dormitory. For cat- 
alog address 
W. W. MASSEE 
Box V 


Ox 
Shippan Point 
Stamford 


















WORCESTER ACA DEMY 


250 Boys. 22 Teachers. 
Strictly preparatory for college or engineering 
school. Junior School for young Boys. For catalog 
address The Registrar, G. D. Chureh, M.A. 


To Get Into the Better Colleges 


is increasingly difficult. Yet we are keep- 
ing up our excellent record of preparing 
boys for entering college and completing 
their college work. 

We seem to have learned the secret of 
teaching boys how: to study, to master 
difficulties, to meet duties and responsi- 
bilities as well-rounded men, and to think 
and act as gentlemen. 
ae we show you how we accomplish 

this? 


Bordentown Military Institute, 
Drawer C 13, Bordentown, New Jersey 














CARLTON ACADEMY 


High Grade Sehool for Catholic Boys 

Lay Instructors and Resident Priest 

Upper and Lower Schools—Athletics 
Write for Booklet to 


Cariton Academy Summit, New Jersey 





Roosevelt Military Academy 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Ameri- 
canism of Theodore Roosevelt. anes outdoor life; 
progressive curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. 
Senior and Junior Schools. Catalog. John 

Carrington, Headmaster, West Englewood, N. J. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
For 80 select young boys. Just enough of the 
Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and 
play carefully supervised. N. Y., 42 miles; Phila. , 
66 miles. ‘The school with the personal’ touch.’ 
Major Charles M. Duncan, Box 19, Freehold, NJ. 


BETHLEHEM gh ign d hn hg — 
BOX V, BETHLEHEM, 


1,890 boys prepared for leading te in 44 








years. Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic fields. Summer session. Separate 
Junior School new building. 

JOHN M. TUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster. 








PEDDIE 


Peddie is a school that trains boys to 
be MEN! Nine miles from Princeton. 
Modern dormitories—60 acre campus— 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
announces that 
MR. WILLY POGANY 


will give a course in Commercial Designixg, 
Stage Designing and General Art Work, from 
Nov. 22 to May 1, Day Classes. Evening 
Classes for men and women later. 
Apply to Secretary 


160 Lexington Ave. New York City 











BECOME AN 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Dignified and lucrative profession for 
: men and women. 

pe mm Mid-year term RESIDENT COURSE 
Mitte starts February 3rd. HOME STUDY 
All? jim COURSES start at any desired time. 
Send for Catalogue V5 

The New York School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Ave. New York City 














NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 31st yr. 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, 
Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration, Historic Ornament, Illustra- 


tion, Preparatory courses. 
Positions and orders filled. 














SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, Inc. 


The school offers academic work 
in conjunction with the courses in 
Art. For circular address 

Miss KATHERINE B. CHILD, Director 
Room 406, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

















all sports. Graduates enter all col- 
leges by certificate or examination. 
57th year. Kvery boy given a thorough 
rere examination. SEND FOR 
CATALOG. 

aeser W. Swettand, LL.D., dmast 
Box 1-V Hightstown, N. J. 

















Samuel F. Holmes, M.A., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 
Prepares boys 15 or 


Litchfield School under for the country’s 


high grade schools. Fine old school center. All 
sports. Horseback riding. Manual training. Latin 
and French. Rates $1,000. Address Charles 
Frederick Brusie, A.M., Principal, or Earle Everett 
Sarcka, Headmaster, Litchfield, Conn. 


ROXBURY 


(Formerly Cheshire School.) Classes limited to five 
boys. Hard work required. Expert instruction men- 
tally and physically. Boys enter whenever vacancies 
occur. For catalog, address W. L. Ferris, A.B., 
Headmaster, Roxbury School, Inc., Cheshire, Conn. 


SOUTHERN 

















Staunton Military Academy 


Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 

Boys 10 to 20 years prepared 

{ or Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 


1.600 feet above sea-level. 
Separate building and spe- 
ciai teachers for young- 
Military train- 
ing develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. 
¥ Gymnasium; swimming 
pool; athletic park. $600,- 
000 plant, full equipment, 
ue fireproof. 62 years old. Charges 


$600. Catalog. Address 
; Thee. H. Russell, B. S., President 
bor Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


Infantry Cavalry Artillery 
Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Commerce and Finance. Preparatory Division and 
separate Junior School for boys from twelve to 
fifteen. Col. Charles KE. Hyatt, Box 126, Chester, Pa. 





ST. | LUKE’S SCHOOL 
Wayne (Main Line P. R. R.), Pa. 
Healthful eestion, homelike buildings. Menta! 
and physical instruction, high moral influence 
makes unusual appeal to parents and boys. Pre- 
pares for college or business. 
Charles Henry Strout, A.M., 


TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The most beautiful and best equipped school in 
America. College Board Standards. Single Rooms. 


Headmaster 





Individual Advisers. All Athletics. Forty -five 
boys entered college last fall 
Musray Peabody Brush, Ph.D., Director, 


Rate $1000. Port Deposit, Md. 








CENTRAL STATES 





Northwestern Military 


and Naval Academy—Endowed. 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and methods offered by 
this College Preparatory School will prove of 
interest “, Cs oe parents. 





P. Davidson, President 








SPECIAL 


SCHOOLS 








MIS) CONKLINS 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


Practical courses for girls and women. 
School occupies Studios of the Tilden 
Building; roof garden permits of outdoor 
relaxation. A series of special courses in 
Advanced English. Bureau of Placement is 
of recognized reputation. Graduates sought 
for a and — positions. 
Illustrated Booklet. 


105 West 40th Street, New York 
Tel. Penna. 3758 











~~ 


Katharine Gibbs School of 
Secretarial and Executive 





Training for Educated Women 


Resident and day School, 247 Berkeley St., 
Day School, 


Boston. 
101 Park Ave., New York City. 











ese 


Secretarial Training 


Day and Evening classes in all business 
subjects, commercial art, languages, 
domestic arts, practical nursing, tea 
room management, gaa candy 
making. Estab. 60 y 


ALLARD “SCHOOL 


CENTRAL BRANCH 
Lexington Ave. At 5324St.N.Y¥.C 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SECRETARIES 
A short, intensive course to prepare for business 
and executive careers. Graduates registered. 
adison Ave.—44th Street, New York 
Vanderbilt 4039 Vv. M. Wheat, Director. 


Hotels | Need Tiained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained 
women; all departments, hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; un- 
crowded field; fine living, quick 
advancement. Our methods en- 
dorsed by leading hotels _ every- 
where. Write for FREE BOOK, 
‘*Your Big Opportunity.’ 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING 



















S 
Room 5613. Founded 1916 Washingten, 0.C. 











NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, ete. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M. St., Washington, D. C. 


BOSTON SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course.—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 














School of Horticulture for Women 
Gardening, Fruit Growing, Bees, Poultry. Two 
year diploma course. Practice work with theory. 
ene paying positions open. 18 miles from Phila- 
de 
ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director 
ox F. Ambler, Pa. 


THE FLORENCE WILDE 
STUDIO OF ILLUSTRATION 





63 W. 9th St., New York, N. Y. 
(Mrs. Wilde, formerly of Pratt Institute) 
Short practical “evening and day courses in all 


branches of commercial and costume illustration— 
Beginners or advanced students—Can work while 
studying. 


The Art Students Siew of we York 


i7th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting 

Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 
Antique and Modeling. New School of Graphic 
Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 


Box V, 215 West 57th St., New York 





SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
AND LIBERAL ARTS 
212 West 59th St. Tel. Circle 850 


Applied Design; Costume; Crafts; 
Commercial Illustration; Life; 
Individual progress 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogu: free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. Ecenwein Dept. 16 Springfield, Mase. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and a ” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammeri 20 years. 
B. N. Bogue, 8496 Bogue Bidg., 1147 "N. iith St., 
indianapolis. 
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Costume Design 
Millinery Design 





Before you decide on a School of 
Costume or Millinery Design 
write for this free authentic book 
by America’s Foremost Designer 


In Costume Design, as with any other subject, 
the selection of the most successful school 
is of vital importance to your success. 
Fashion Academy is the oldest and largest 
school of its kind in the United States. 

—a national institution devoted exclusively 
to teaching Costume and Millinery Design 
and Fashion Illustration. 

—the school with thousands of successful 
students and graduates in every state in the 
Union. 

—the school whose graduates number among 
the highest-salaried professional designers in 
the country. 

—the school whose teachers are practical ex- 
perts with years of experience in the actual 
producing field. 

—the school with three completely equipped 
resident schools in the three cities indicated 
below. 

—the school which is endorsed by every im- 
portant fashion publication in this country. 
—and the school which is regularly paid large 
fees by big manufacturers for style suggestions 
and advice. 

The remarkable record of Fashion Academy, 
over eleven years, demands that every woman 
who is interested in these fascinating, practi- 
cal, money-making, and money-saving arts 
investigate this supreme school, if she would 
be assured of securing complete, efficient, and 
practical instruction. 

Write today for the book illustrated above. 
It is the most exhaustive treatise of its kind 
ever published. We shall be glad to send 
your copy without charge or the slightest 
obligation. 

State whether you would be interested 
studying at home or under the personal in- 
struction of our practical experts. 

For Resident School information, address 
school nearest you; for Home Study informa- 
tion write to me personally. Use the coupon 
below. 


Emil Alvin Hartman 
Director 


FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 


21 E. 79th St., Near 5th Ave., New York 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
1432 N. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 





Fashion Academy, Inc. Studio No. VI 
21 East 79th St., New York. 


Please send me your FREE illustrated 
book with full information. 


Resident School Home StudyD 


(Kindly Write Plainly) 
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VOGUE 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL 


N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art 


New York Paris London 
Frank Alvah Parsons—Wm. M. Odom and 45 instructors 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; Stage, 
Costume and Poster Design, ete. Circulars. 
Register now for New York and Paris. 

Address—Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 











Master School of United Arts 


Music--Painting--Sculpture 
Architecture---Opera Class 
Bailet--Drama--Lectures 
An Endowed Institution Devoted to the High- 


est Ideals of Art. 
For Detailed Information Address 


Frances R. Grant Executive Director 
312 West 54th Street New York City 








Perfect Yourself in an Art 


Nearly everybody has a talent of some 





variety 
oped. 


dance rhythms? 


more often than 
Are you lissom and sensitive to 


not, undevel- 


Have you a voice that 

















RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE. 

Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. A School of Practical Arts, 
Secretariai Work and Household Economics. B.A 
and B.S. Degrees. Address Secretary, 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. 
Cookery and Household technique for the home and 
for professional use. Six months and intensive short 
courses. Send for booklet. Miss Alice Bradley, 
Principal, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








THE GARLAND SCHOOL 
OF HOMEMAKING 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside 
over and maintain weil ordered homes. 
MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 





THE CANDY Resident and Correspondence 
INSTITUTE Courses in Candy- Making. 
ELINOR G. HANNA, Principal 
(Formerly with Page & Shaw) 
Send for Booklet V 


60 West 50th Street. New York, N. Y. 


The Iridor School »,,¢°%.: 


CANDY MAKING Resident and 
French, Soanish, Correspondence Courses 
German spoken Direction Dorit K. Weigert 

Instructor Y. W.C. 4. 
25 East 62nd Street, New York 


The Sargent School 


Booklet on request 
L. W. SARGENT. 








for Physical 
Education 
Established 1881. 


D. A. SARGENT. 5 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 





COMBS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
37th year. Individual Instruction. All branches 
theoretical and applied, including Public Per- 
formance. * Degrees conferred. Reciprocal Rela- 
tions with Univ. of Pa. Dormitories for women. 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
Box V. Broad and Read Streets, Philade!phia 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Three distinct schools to meet special needs of chil 
dren who require individual instruction. 


Box V Devereux Schools Berwyn, Pa. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training to develop children not pro- 
ee ek 24 miles from Phila. Booklet. 


LLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
Langhorne, Pa. 








Box 169 


Te Bancrott School 


The Home School for Subnormal Children. One of 
the oldest and best schools of its kind in existence. 
Address Bex 145, Haddonfield. N. J. 

E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 


DRESSMAKING 
Made Easy 


Wonderful new method. You learn 
at home to make distinctive, be- 
coming clothes for yourself and 
others for just the cost of ma- 
terials. You can prepare for a 
position or have a shop of your 
own, Write for 64-page booklet. 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 30-N, Scranton, Penna. 











Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of 
a Well Dressed Woman 


Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and _ well-equipped — school, 
under the personal direction of an expert. 

Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
sible, lucrative positions. Day and Evening Classes. 
Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 


20 WEST FORT Y-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY (Just off Fifth Avenue) 





friends? 
embroideries? 
scape gardening? 
broiling a steak? 


Have 


more interesting to 


now? 


you prefer. 


21 West 44th Street 











can be trained to sing pleasantly for your | 
Can you sketch, or do delicate | 


Or a born genius for | 
Or a discriminating taste 
in making your own clothes and _ hats? 
These schools will enable you to develop 
whatever talent you possess. 


have a better time out of life, and often 
you can add appreciably to your income. 
Why not look over these advertisements 
A two-cent stamp will bring you 
their booklets, or we will advise you, if 


Nast School Service 





you a knack at land- 


You will be 
your friends, you'll 


New York City 

















MILLINERY 


Made Easy 


Learn at home, in spare time, 
to make your own hats in the 
latest style—save half or two- 
thirds of what you usually pay 
—or open a cozy little shop of 
your own and be independent. 
Write for 64-page booklet. 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 30-NM, Scranton, Penna, 








WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Interior 
ecoration 
10 Lessons by Mail *30, 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


st Madison oe. Aicago 



















Dress Design 
20 Lessons by Hal 60. 


© GA) ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Gl East Madison Street ~ Chicago 





*‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit ”’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers youa different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 

ho else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 








(Er. CA RTOONING 


15 Lessons by Mail "45, 












=) ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 





8&7 Cast Madison Street ~ Chicago | | 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 































Costume or — 
Millinery Design 
De Luxe with 
P. Clement Brown 
The Parisian Technique | 
throug ho! Line 
uO Sat saktch ine Ts 
ARCHITECTURAL AN- 
AT OMY (Illustration), 
PROFESSIONAL LOCK 
MAKING, MODELING, 


Three DRAPING and the BAN 
DLING OF ¥ cRIALS. 
Famous Designing by Psychology of 
Studios Line, Color, Ornamentations 
and Materials, enables the 


Designer to excel and com- 
mercialize his or her ability 
far greater than the average 
Designer. 
Art in Dress 

A text book by P. Clement 
Brown which consists of @ 
practical reference book for 
designers, as well as a home 
study mail course in fashion 
designing. With every book 
comes a complete draft- 
ing set. Send $10 to 
New York studio 
and book will be 
sent by re- 
turn mail. 






Roche 


FIFTH AVE. ‘Paris France 
Oth St Now York sartmarigeagg] 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught 
for wholesale, retail or home use. Day 
and Evening Classes. Call or write for 
particulars. McDowell Dressmaking and 
Millinery School. Established 1876. 
Chartered under Regents. 58 West 40th 
St. IN. Xs 






620 
t 


San Francisca 








Big Money 
for Women 


Interested in 


Fashions 


Nation-wide demand for Designers 
and Fashion Illustrators! Fashion 
shops, department stores, the the- 
atrical world, fashion magazines, etc. 

Now you can easily qualify for 
either of these fascinating uncrowded 
professions right at home in your 
spare time. Just think—work as 
pleasant as play, freedom from routine, free travel 
abroad, and a salary of $3,000 to over $25,000 a 
year, 

FREE BOOK gives full details. Mail post card 
or letter TODAY! No obligation. 

INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 





WASHINGTON FASHION 
167 Marden Building 








Sars ere) mes a 


ARTS—43 WEST 72nd ST., NEW YORK 
Drama pera Speech 
Photo Play Stage Dancing 


Singing 
Learn to act by acting. 27th Year. 

Concentration courses include actual stage ex- 
perience and apyearances at Alviene Art Theatre, 
developing poise, personality and good address. 


20 instructors. For catalog 


graduating artists. 
Mention study desired. 


write Sec’y, Room 22. 


American Academy of Dramatic Art 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. For information 
apply to 

SECRETARY, 251 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


LITA BARNETT 


Individual Training 
STAGE ‘ oe 


PLATFORM 
Special Emphasis on 
Speaking voice and Diction 
Studio, 152 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 1350 















9 
/ 5 Lessons by Mail *25. o) 
3 ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS‘ 
~7 4& ar 


x. 


[ ' * Jashion Drawn \ | 


st Madison St. ~ Chicago 





Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enroll in any school. Write for our illus- 
trated Book, “YOUR OPPORTUNITY"— 
for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both College of 
Commercial Art 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St., Dept. 32 CHICAGO, ILL; 


F you do not find the school which you 

want in these columns, ask us to help 

you. Or if you have commenced to investi- 

gate some school and want further informa- 

tion, ask us for that too. Write us at 
21 W. 44th St.. New York. 


THE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 













wi (aj 2 aintin 


5 Lessons by Mail *25. 











F\ ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


\\ \ 6? East Madison Street ~Chicago 








ne /Zommercial Art 


5S Lessons by Mail *25. 


k ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 










j 
== — 


8] East Madison Street ~ Chicago | 


ALEXIS KOSLOFF 
of Imperial Russian Ballet 
24 West 57th Street, New York 
Class and private instruc- 
tion in all forms of dancing. 
Children’s classes. RUSSIAN 
BALLET TECHNIQUE 
BOOK AND DANCES WITH 
DESCRIPTION for sale at 
studio. 
Telephone Circle 5208. 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
Rhothnie Ballroom” DANCING 
‘“*To Miss O’Neill I owe my succees,”’ 


; : —Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770. 











Expression Public Speaking 


Culture of the speaking voice—Diction—Poise— 
Self-Confidence—Relaxation— Personality. 

Gertrude Walsh, Louise Clifford—instructors. 
Write for circulars 117 West 58th St. 
Telephone 5590 Circle New York City 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











RTA- POVITC 


The “Incomparable School 


of the Art of Dancing? 





ENDORSED BY Mme. ANNA PAVLOWA 


1658 Broadway, Corner 51st Street 
New York City 














Now is the time to think of 


SUMMER CAMPS 


for Boys and Girls 
Send us the age of the boy or girl, the locality 
preferred and the amount of tuition you wish to 
pay and we shall send you detailed information. 
NAST CAMP SERVICE 
21 West 44th Street New York City 








SUMMER SCHOOLS 


LVER SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


For catalog address Principal's Aid 
Lake Maxinkuckee Culver, Indiana 























' NED WAYBURN 


Producer of “‘ZIEGFELD FOLLIES’’ 


offers instruction in 


STAGE DANCING 


Society Patronage for 
Private Theatricals 


NED WAYBURN STUDIOS 


229 West 45th Street, New York 





























CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 


Art 
in 
DANCING 
“I admire your en- 


ergy and your work” 
ANNA PAVLOWA 





163-165 West 57th Street, New York 








| Catalog on Request 











-DENISHAWN in New York 


Supervision RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
17 weeks—course for Beginners 
starts January second. 
344 West 72nd Street Columbus 8274 
Margerie Lyon, Manager 
THE CALIFORNIA DENISHAWN 
at 932 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
announces 12 weeks’ course in advanced work, 
starting January 2d. Registrations accepted now. 
Gladys MacLachian, Resident Director. 
Gertrude C. Moore, National Director. 


ADOLPH BOLM 
SCHOOL of the DANCE 


Dance, Pantomime. Adolph Bolm. Asst. K. 
Kobeleff. Dalcroze Eurythmics, supervised by 
M. Heaton. Hygienic-Aesthetic Body Culture, 
P. Pogany. Courses in Costuming, A. Neacy. 
Catalogue on request 
624 S. Michigan Blvd. 


Reservations now. 














Chicago Illinois E 











Rocky — Dancing 
Colo. 


nior Camps. Horse- 
comping, tripe, swim- 
8. 
Classic 
Winter Session: 
MANSFIELD OOL,Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea, California. Booklet. 














MARIARDEN 


Peterborough, N. H. 


Outdoor stage 
School of Drama and Dance 


Lucy P. Currier, Secretary 
6 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 














Vestoff Serova Russian School 
of Dancing, 47 W. 72d St., N. Y. C. 

The following compositions are published. ‘Baby 

ork,’’ ‘‘Advanced Nature Dancing,’’ by Sonia 
Serova. Price, $5.00 a Vol. “Interpretative Stud- 
les,’” by Sonia Serova. Price. $3.50 a Vol. ‘‘Rus- 
sian Imperial Method,’’ ‘Advanced Technique of 
the Russian School,’’ by Veronine Vestoff, $5.00 
a Vol. ‘Technique ‘and Plastique, 1921.’’ “Train- 


ing on Tees,’’ by Veroine Vestoff, $3.50 a Vol. 


MISS TOWNSENDS STUDIC 





of Expression and Dramatic ir 
al Instruction \ 


se ANTEC Y PARK NEW YORK _CITY 





coor Mystc owns the Northern Light, 65 passenger 
O H.P. &4 feet over all—speed 20 miles an hour 


CAMP M YSTIC CONNESTICUT 


“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS” 

The salt water camp for girls. Half way between 
New York and Boston. Life in the New England 
hills, woods, and by the sea. Unusual buildings, 
tent bungalows, tennis courts, shower and tub 
baths. Modern’ sanitation. Salt water sports, ex- 
ceptional training in life saving, swimming Safe 
canoeing, horseback riding. Dancing, field ath- 
letics, arts and crafts, dramatics. Camp life and 
trips under the personal direction of Miss Jobe, 
who has had ten seasons of practical experience 
(summer and winter) in camping and exploration 
in the Canadian Rockies. Care for the safety and 


health of each camper. Juniors and _ Seniors. 
Age 8-18. Illustrated booklet. 
MARY L. JOBE, A.M., F.R.G.S. 
Room B, 122 East 37th St., New York 








OGONTZ WHITE MOUNTAIN 
Camp for Girls 


On banks of large lake near Lisbon in 
heart of White Mountains. Camp has 
exclusive use of lake. Woodland and 
mountain scenery unsurpassed. Canoe- 
ing, swimming, hiking, mountain climb- 
ing, horseback riding. Arts and Cratts 
work includes pottery and _basketry. 
New style screened tents for open-air 
sleeping. 


Girls live close to nature and grow 
strong in their happy, care-free life. 
Under management of the Ogontz 
School. Address 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 
Rydal, Pa. 














THE TEELA- WOOKET CAMPS 
Senior and Junior Camps for Girls, under 20. 
Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine saddle horses. 
Free riding and thorough instruction in horse- 
manship. 300 acre — in heart of 
Green Mountains. Bookle 

Mr. and Mrs. C, A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge 38, Mass; 


‘Moka Camps Fairlee, Par 

For Girls, 18th season. 

3 camps—ages 7 to 30. Girls from 

33 states last season. Boys’ Camp 

under —_ vagy 
RS. E. L. GULICK 

210 Addinuton Rd., Brookline, Mass. 


CAMP TWA’NE-KO-TAH 


For Girls (Jr.& Sr.) on Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. 
1500 ft. elev. Water sports, horseback rid- 
ing, interpretative dancing, 
home care. & Mrs. R. C 
Stoll, 15 Snyder, N. Y 














dramatics, 
Booklet. Rev 
College Hill, 











CAMP BRYN AFON 
Rhinelander, Wisc.—1,600 feet above sea _ level. 
Screened sleeping bungalows with hardwood floors; 
saddle horses; athletic field; craft house; all land 
and water sports. Counselors college women. All 
positions filled. Booklet. Lotta B. Broadbridge. 
The Palms, 1001 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














MAKERS OF THE MODE 





























THE TALL PINES CAMP 


A summer fairyland for girls 7 to 18. Secluded 
among tall, fragrant pines near Bennington, | 
N. H., with a beautiful, clear lake and its | | 
sandy beach for its front door. 1300 ft. eleva- | | 
tion. Horseback riding, mountain climbing, | | 
water sports, arts and crafts. Every camp com- 
fort with good living. The Club (separate) for 
older girls, college age and those employed, 
longer. 


All the camp privileges. State whether | 


Camp or Club booklet is wanted. Address 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 
36B Washington Square Gloucester. Mass. 






















receives girls for shorter outings—one week or | | P 















GOWNS OF YOUTHFUL SILHOUETTE 











64Rue d’Hauteville 
PARIS 


46 West 56™ St. 
NEW YORK 
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|| An Unique Gift 
For 

BON VOYAGE 

CHRISTMAS 

> 2 ese R 

BRIDGE PRIZE 

















Write To 


Bessik_ Brent 
294 CenTRAL Park WEstT 
NEW YORK CITY 


Also obtainable at leading dealers 


Sewing Kit Komplete 
Hand Made : Variety of Colors 


Price $3.25 : : Postpaid 






































At My Little 
Factory 


I make interesting and 
distinctive lingerie, at 
prices that cannot be 
matched elsewhere. Vest 
sketched, in heavy crepe 
de chine with cotton 
filet, $3.25; drawers to 
match, $3.25; night-dress 
to match, $7.50. Night- 
dress with pointed yoke 
and wide val lace, $3.25. 
Cho‘ce of peach, shell, 

orchid or blue, Send for 

booklet of styles. 


a a a a St et ci i 











MARIE ZOLOT 


140 West 34th St. New York City 
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Antiques 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUES 
furniture, hooked rugs, giass, china, flasks. 
Out-of-town orders promptiy attended to. 
Nayan Shops, 13 East 8th Street, New York City. 


Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
_——? habitants. Samples, state colors. Murray 

ay Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, etc. 
rk Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West, Montreal. 


CANADIAN Handwoven HOMESPUNS, Blankets, 
Spreads. Headquarters for this work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. 
THE STERLING QUALITY 

of these shops is 

attested by their 

presence in this Guide 


MINIATURES ON IVORY painted from life. 
Faded or defaced miniatures copied, restored, or 
miniatures made from daguerreotypes or photos. 
N. E. Cummings, Bloomwood Rd., Columbia, 8S. C. 
WIENER WERKSTAETTE 
of America 
581 Fifth Avenue 
New York. 


BRASSWARE—Beautiful reproductions of Colonial 

candlesticks, scones, candelabra, door knockers, 

coffee and tea sets, trays, etc. Send for portfolio C 
Vera Scott, 16 Bank St., New York. 


A FIFTH AVE. OF SHOPS 
This is Vogue Shopping District of 
unusual services representing the best 
shops from San Francisco to N. Y. 


Art-Needlework 


EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN LINENS. Reticello Cutwork 
copied from classic antique designs, adapted to mod- 
ern uses. Dinner, Lunch, Tea, Bridge Tray sets. 
All’ Arte del Lino,177 Macdougal St.nrWashn.Sa.N. Y. 
THE WIDE VARIETY 
of goods advertised in 
these pages is amazirg. 
Read the announcements. 


















































Pillow top of fine batiste with real lace 
square inserted. Round and oval in- 


serts may also be ordered. 12x 161% 
inches. Price $3.50. May Leomeahaeed 
through Vogue Shopping Service. 








Art-Needlework---Cont. 


SWISS HAND-EMBROIDERED Infants’ dresses, 
caps, bibs, handkerchiefs, linens, nursery & boudoir 
. Laces. Monograms. Reasonable prices. 
. & M. Trachsel, Importers, 553 Madison Av.,N.Y. 
RUSSIAN reo og ART EMBROIDERY 
Exquisite hand work of Russian Refugees—artistie 
& different—children’s & women’s dresses & linens. 
Russian Refugee Workshop, 106 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


Auction Bridge and Cards 

















BY YERS 





VOGUE 


GUIDE 











A classified list of business concerns which we 
patronage of our readers 


recommend to the 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vogue, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 








The Shoppers’ 


richly merit. 














Twenty-Seven Years Ago 


& Buyers’ 
first established in Vogue with a total of 
one card. By the beginning of 1896 it 
had quite a respectable number of small 
but exclusive shops patronizing it, some 
of which are still in business and still 
using Vogue today. Many of them have 
grown beyond the classified space and 
have schedules in Vogue’s display pages. 
Vogue has watched many a little shop go 
from Lexington to Madison to Fifth in 
its time and it is one of the pleasantest 
of our reflections on this our Thirtieth 
Anniversary to think that we have had 
a share in achieving the success they so 





Guide was 




















Auction Bridge and Cards---Cont. 





6 BRIDGE SCORE PADS, bound in attractive cov- 
ers shipped parcel post prepaid upon receipt of 
$1.00. Send check, money order, stamps or cash. 
Mulsin Bridge Pad Co., Dept.B.214 Fulton St.,N.Y.C. 


PERSONAL BRIDGE SCORES—Your own name 
en each sheet. Latest vogue. Splendid Xmas 
gifts. 4 pads, 25 sheets, $1. 10 for $2 ppd. 
Wm. Popper & Co., 114 Worth Street, New york. 


VIRGINIA M. MEYER’S Booklets. ‘‘Auction 
Bridge Quiz’’ & ‘‘Sure Winners at Auction Bridge.’’ 
Bes. on Market. 50c. each. Book dealers everywhere or 
write 91 Cass Ave., Dept. V., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 











Automobile Renting Service 





CADILLAC PRIVATE CARS for shopping, theatre 
or out-of-town. Distinguished cars and proven 
chauffeurs. Basic rates. A. G. Kraft, 145 West 
54th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 2809; night, 7325. 


Babies’ Things 











LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W. 96th St., N.Y. 
Author of Bridge in a nutshell. Game taught in 6 
lessons,also by mail. ag > a specialty. Coach - 
ing games. Hotel Plaza, Fris. 2:3 River 1464. 


HAND MADE baby garments by French neeile- 
work artists. Fine materials. Dainty, exquivite. 
Domestic prices. Infants to 3 years. On approval. 
Conway’s, 2912 Prytania Street, New Orleans. 





YOUR OWN NAME ON suiear SCORES 
250 officially ruied sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 

AUCTION BRIDGE 
Classes — Private Lessons — By Mail 


Mrs. Conlin 
206 West S5th St.. New York. Tel. 6556 River 
LIDA FISHER GILDER—i40 West 57th Street 
Whitehead System 
Private and class lessons for advanced students. 
Beginners tutored Tel. Circle 3053 











HAVE YOU GIVEN THEM A TRlALr 
If so, we’re sure that any of 
these shops or services have 
proved satisfactory. 





OKAY SCORE SHEETS FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS 
our own name and address 
in attractive, individual style of type at top 
50 sheets—fine bond paper—block—correctly 
ruled ok Honors and Points— 
Onl y $2.00 postpaid. 
Agents wanted. 
Helen Marrh Wood, 5026 Kenmore Av., Chicago, T1l. 


VIRGINIA’S AIR OF REFINEMENT reflected in 
handmade children’s wear to 3 years. Layettes and 
French Bonnets specialty. No catalog. On xp- 
proval. Ideal Baby & Gift Shop, Roanoke, Va. 


BABY GIFTS that are different. Something always 
new. Dolls, animals, roly-polies, plates, carriage 
sets, rattles, bath toys, trays, etc. Wholesale only. 
Bailey & Bailey, 27 East 22nd St., N. Y. City. 


LAYETTES 
The daintiest Layettes, Short Clothes 
and little Boys’ Suits procurable 
Thomas & Atwood, 22 E. 54th Street, ew York. 


Caster aeeeey VISITS BY MAIL 
You can purchase anything ad- 
vertised in these pages by letter 
if a visit is not convenient. 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR BOOK of Fashions Fall 
& Winter, 1922-23 is ready. Copy will be mailed 
upon receipt of name & address. Write Shopping 
Bureau, Best & Co., 372 5th Ave., N. Y. 














Babies’ Things---Cont. 


HAND-MADE INFANTS’ LAYETTES 
Dresses, Skirts, Pantie Dresses up to 4 years, from 
manufacturer to consumer. 2c for booklet. Baby 
We r Dis. Co., 53 E. 21st St., N.Y. Gramercy 2211 











Bazaars , 





ASK FOR LILY—She pays 
Unusual Prices for 
desirable used clothing 
and household furnishings. 
unique place run 
by gentlewomen. 
a & * need Inc. 
120 E. 54th St., Plaza 5195. 
BEFORE YOU GO OUT TO BUY 
read these announcements. 
They will often save you 
time, trouble and money. 











Beauty Culture---Cont. 


HIPS, abdomen, . bust,.. ankles,..chin..or-other fat, 
externally, harmlessly reduced with Cosi Obesity 
Cream. No diet. $7.00. Sample 10c. 

Dr. M. Currie, 2803 Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 12th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 
7 East 35th St., New York City 
1312 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MARINELLO SHOP 
A Beauty Aid for every need. 
Marinello Experts in Attendance. 
Under direct supervision of Marinello Co. 
MARINELLO 
Western Expert Dept. Eastern Expert Dept. 
894 Tower Court Bldg. 366 Fifth Ave., Suite 403 
Chicago, Il. New York 
Madame Berthe’s Zip positively destroys Hair with 
roots. No electricity or caustics. Free demonstra 
tion at office. Write Free Book. Mme. Berthe, 
Specialist, 562-5th Ave. (46th St.), Dept. 8, N. Y 




















YOU CAN TRAVEL AT EASE 
through miles of interesting 
shops by following the 
Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER permanently 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). No 
electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y 

SAGGING CHEEKS LIFTED 

Wrinkles smoothed out and the contour restored 
Device concealed by hair. Literature mailed free 

Faceaid Studios, 1482 Broadway, New York. 

Aphrodite Cold Cream & reducing cream. Used by 
the elite & prominent stage & screen stars. Keeps 
skin elear & beautiful, gives: most picodas results 
$3 Ppd. Aphrodite Co., 237 W. 109th 4 














HAVE YOU Fg! WANTS? 
quick reference to the 
an and Buyers’ Guide 
will satisfy them. 





COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
healthy skin conditions, eradicates pimples and 
blackheads. Free sample upon application. 

Halsey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II 











A pair of quilted satin mules are 
riced at $3.95. Come in French 
Blue, rose, orange, black and orchid. 
May be purchased through Vogue 
Shopping Service. 








Beauty Culture---Cont. 








Beads and Beaded Bags 


WHITE BEADED BAGS 
A smart accessory for winter resorts 
For the Trade 
Joe Michel 37 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


Exelusive Models Made to Order. Specialize in silks, 
Latest creations submitted for 








brocades, tapestry. 
app. Lowest prices. Recoverings a spec. Prompt 
atten. to mail orders. Wm. Nibur, 2432 B’way, N.Y. 





IMPORTED BEADED BAGS 
beautiful handicraft—$5 Postpaid. 
Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 

Metro Trading Co., 240 Broadway, New York. 








Beauty Culture 





FERROL SYSTEM. Let us teach you how to ex- 
ercise that vital muscle in your face which makes 
or mars your beauty. Treatment given for re- 
moulding. 200 West 72nd Street, New York. 
FERROL’S MAGIC SKIN FOOD-—unexcelled for 
filling out hollow and wasted necks. Builds the 
tissues, removing large pores and blackheads. Re- 
juvenates aging hands. Send $1.50. 200 W. 72d St. 
Dr. John Post’s “BRYMOL’’ Blackhead Lotion: 
Removes blackhead & acne conditions. Penetrates 
skin, dissolves secretions in pores & clarifies 
complexion. $1.25. Dr. Post, 730 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 











MARY THOMAS BABY SPOON. Novel shape 
trains child to eat in cleanly manner. Saves rugs, 
clothing. Attractive gift, $2.00. Sterling Silver. Cir. 
E. G. Thomas, 1940 Calumet Ave., Toledo, O. 


MME. MAYS Face Specialist. Est. 30 years. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, ete. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Bkit. 
One address: 50 W. 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 9426. 





WHITEHEAD ART OF BIDDING & PLAY 
Beginners or advanced players. Class or private. 
Mrs. Bertha D. Wright 
George, Bklyn., N. Y. Main 10,000 


Hotel St. 





THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 
excellent services, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
in this Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide. 


MADAME HELENE 

Famous French Treatment for strengthening the 
muscles and coos, a youthful contour to face 

and neck. $3.00 each. 6 for $15.00. 
MADAME HELENE “on her Creme Concombre, 
a remarkable cleanser, bleach, and astringent, made 
of fresh cucumbers at the Special Price of $2.50 
postpaid. 19 E. 48th St., N. Y. Vanderbilt 7261. 

Wrinkles? BAUME RE d’lON 
magically restores Youth’s radiant firmness! De- 
licious; pine-scented; easily applied. Booklet free. 
Leona Libbé, 182 West 58th Street, New York City 

REMOVE FACIAL HAIRS PERMANENTLY 

using Nohair. Simple, pleasant, and harmless. 
Information sent free in plain sealed envelope. R. B. 
Laboratory, 1928 North Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MARJORIE RAMBEAU endorses the 
Spanish Topaz 














Lucille Savoy Face Powder. 

(Parisian dark tint) & all other shades. Liberal 
Size $1.50 ppd. Astor Theatre Bldg., N.Y. 
MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment. All signs of 


age removed and the skin rendered firm and youth- 
ful. Interview by apointment. Privacy. 316 W. 
95th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Riverside 5400. 





ADVERTISING IN THE 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide are all 
carefully selected. It is safe to 
patronize them. 


WHY LOOK OLD? 

Use Jeunesse Massage Cream—$1 and tone up your 
skin with our Wrinkle Lotion—$2. If unable ¥ 
obtain write Jeunesse, 136 Liberty St., N. 

OLIVE ROBART—BACK FROM PARIS 
announces her system of quick rejuvenation old 
French Beautifiers and Facial Exercises. or 
respondence invited. 246-5th Avenue, N. Y. 
FASHION DEMANDS that you rid yourself = 
superfluous hair. The quick, sure, safe way is 
Evan’s Depilatory Outfit, 75¢ sent Postpaid. 














A letter of inquiry will bring many 
valuable suggestions for you. 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1114 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 








and 
i 











January I 














Beauty Culture---Cont. 


Children’s Things---Cont. 





Rough DISCOLORED SKIN made soft & white. 
Oriental Bieach Powder is a new answer to an old 
question. $3.70 ppd. B’klets,questionnaires, fore 


on request. Elizabeth Parker, 27 E. 57th St 











DAINTY BLOSSOM FROCKS 
designed by 


Daisy Stanford 
746 Madison Ave. (near 65th St.), 





EYEBROWS & LASHES Permanently Attractive. 
Adds winsome expres- 


Darken them with Coloura! 
sion. Will not wash off. $1.20 ppd. ; treatment 
Spiro’s, 26 W. 38th St. and 34 W. 46th St., 


50¢ ai 


N.Y. 





JUNIOR SPORT SHOP, I! West 47th St., 


t | waists. For girls of all ages. Moderately priced. 


Stella D. Kisch. Telephone Bryant 5460. 





WATERPROOF ROUGE—Lasting, 
liquid. 


$4.50. Rose Dermatinte Lab., 452 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


non -detectable 
Does not clog the pores; is not affected by 
moisture. Produces Radiant Healthful Glow. $1.00 to 


New York City 


N. Y. 
High Class Tailored Coats, Hats, Frocks, & Snirt- 


Modern Dances Specialized 
109 West 57th St. 


Phone re. 4026. 


Dancing Entertainment---Cont. 
WILMA GILMORE PROFESSIONAL ENTERTAINMENT supplied & 
Castle House Graduate directed—priv es, charity performances. 


Best theatrical” 


sts yng .~ orchestras, 
Miss Beardsley, 80 W. 40th 


» Longacre 7233. 














NEEDLEWORK SHOP Y.W.C.A., 32 E. 48th St. 

N.Y.—Practical & Fancy Frocks for little Girls. 
feugets & Suits for small Boys. 
ants. 


Linens, Lingerie & Negligees. Vand't. 





Layettes for In- 
5763 | 


Modern dancing. Tango—special attention to 
beginners. Children’s Classes. 
257 W. 72nd St., N. Y. 


Tel. Columbus 5984-1570. 














MARY MOORE clever frocks for girls 6 months to | 





TANGO. Genuine Argentine tango guaranteed in 


Batik 8 years. All hand work—imported materials—ex- five lessons; special courses to teachers. 
clusive designs $5. Approval parcels if not sold in a Don Leno Studio 
GaNGY 1dNSWIGl Wat aaa your city. The Irish Linen Co., Davenport, Iowa, | 117 W. 48th St., New York Bryant_1194 
WILLO = Wee eet. | TREASURE TROVE SHOP, 425 Madison Av., N.Y. | MISS MURIEL PARKER'S 
Hostess gowns Conventional models | Unusual & distinctive frocks 4 ~~ for children | exclusive school of all modern dances. Expert 
Blouses Sport ear 2 to 12 years. Original greeting cards, gifts, | private instruction—Special attention to beginners. 


Circle 5452 


novelties. Vanderbilt 0656. 





Books 


NANCY-PAM ae aa little gir 
25 East 42nd St., N. Y. Tel. 
Exclusive designs made-to- order, or found 
ready-to-wear, at consistent ‘prices. 





= s | 5 W. 47th St., a A ai 


The old and the new that children love = 
Catalogue thirty-five cents. 





MADEMOISELLE GERVILLE-REACHE 
Artistic and original styles for 





A FRENCH CHEF in your own family. 
for free circular of Xavier Raskin’s wonderful new 





Send 


Is 
Murray Hill 4169 





SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority. 
Private or class lessons. 
47th St. New York City. 
WILMA WYNN 
Dancing for children a_ specialty 


26 W. 





Bryant 4562 





























- : An_ individual shop on _ Seventy-second Street. Private and Class Lessons 
cook book—700 pages, many hundreds of recipes. | Distinctive dresses } Yan : CEiniven’s eat Astute 
Rand McNally & Co, 536 8. Clark St., Chicao. IL | 167 West 72nd Street, N'Y Ta Columbus 95a | 233 West 72nd St. Tel. Columbus 4940. 
Boxed Hosier : es 
y Chintzes Delicacies 
STURDY, GUARANTEED PURE SILK | ———— . : 
| — | The TEAS That Carry Their Own Message. 
oe fa —"- bf = —_ THE CHINTZ SHOP To get the bouquet and flavor it’s essential to taste. 
ot - vp ay oe 12 . Poth. St. N.Y.c. | 431 Madison Ave., at 49th Street, New York. | Hotels Ambassador, Chatham, Vanderbilt, Bellevue- 
My _Lady’s Hosiery Co., Inc., ee , Everything in Chintz, Linen and Cretonne. , | Stratford, and many others serve Exclusively 
mported & omestic. Samples Submitted. Special Blends—Orange Pekoe — Ceylon — English | 
iF Vaees Seery PLEASE ‘ | Breakfast — Oolong. Grade $4-$3.50-$3-$2.50. 
Tell others. Cartons—100. Individual Portions Xmas Package 
2 Cigarettes Gertrude H. Ford Tea Co., 245 W. 125th St., N.Y. 
T | MING CHA—The most expensive tea grown—A 
¥ amit a hy 4 ri thes Connoisseur’ s tea endorsed by Chinese gov’t at the 
see eet eee eee ee tne ‘Matec ties, | PRINCE GEORGES EGYPTIAN CIGARETTE | “highest grade of tea obtainable.”” Pkg. $1.25. Eliza- 
advertisers or Vogue Shopping Service today. | imported from Alexandria, Egypt. Purveyors to | peth Lee, Oriental Delicacies, 2 W. 28th St., N.Y. 
You’ll just about ‘‘make it’’ for Christmas. | the Royal Hellenic Household. “Trial box 60c. T 
R. Bal s s Y. ’ 252 Paulais Delicious CALIFORNIA GLACE FRUITS. 
KE. R. Ballis, 24 Stone St., N.Y.C._ Whitehall 2520 | 2- 
= — | Delighting Thousands. In artistic 1-2-3 Ib. tins 
MISS RAENAR FOX—100-5th Ave., N.Y. | $1.50, $3.00, $4.50. Del. post prepaid “with Money 





Good quality black satin bag 
12” x 6%” to carry one’s valu- 
pi ty and to wear under the skirt. 


Chamois lined pocket for OB gee 

ry, 4 one for bank 

back of bag is a third ket for 
papers, etc. Price $7. May be 


a through Vogue Shopping 


rvice. 








Candies 


MeNally-Doyle of Cleveland mail anywhere their 
delicious Assorted Chocolates ‘. Bonb a Specially 
packed & priced at $1, $1.25 & $1. per Ib. 
in attractice one, two ‘and. five- b ncaa boxes. 
Bon-bons—F1lAT—made in Italy. Have you ever 
tasted these chocolates? Boxes $1.00—50c—25c; 
add 10c postage. Money order or stamps. 

Sole agent—Gambinossi, 605 Madison Ave., N.Y. 

bets - DIRECTORY 

has proven 
an invaluable aid 
to the shopper far afield. 

















Catering 


6th Ave. at 53rd St. 
For distinctive catering 
with a personal touch 
and in exquisite 
good taste 
betas a i supervision 





CARDANI 


rts 
Estimates furniened on request 








Camp and School Outfitters 


TOTS TOGGERIE, 55 W. 45th St. Tel. Bryant 2867 
School and sport apparel, distinguished 
in design, hand tailored throughout for 
girls and misses of 6 to 16 years. 


Children’s Things 


TOTS TOGGERIE, 55 W. 45th St. Tel. a 2867 
Outfitters to Children of all ages 
Coats and Hats Made to Order a Specialty. 
Charming Styles and Superior Workmanship. 




















children and Modern and Classical dancing for adults; for 
205 W. 103d St., N. Y. 0. Se. hantous 3390. | appt. Tel. Schuyler 6686. 64 Riverside Dr., N. Y 
Rose Diamant—JUNIOR & MISSES’ DRESSES LOUISE MORGAN—DANCING 























Made-to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your mark- 
ing or any device. All tips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 500 & $3.00 for 100. Assorted Sample 30c. 








Cleaning and Dyeing 





High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
3lst St., N. Cc. ranch offices in N. Y. City, 
also W hite Plains, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 


SADLEIR’S EXPERT SERVICE. Dry Cleaning & 
Dyeing, garments, fabrics, gloves, etc. Fancy Dyeing, 
laces, chiffons, feathers, satin slippers to match. 
Mail orders. Catalog. Sadleir, 17 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 
Dyer, quick service. Gowns, suits, blouses, laces, 
chiffons, trimmings, etc., cleaned & dyed. 

121 East 57th Street, N. Y. Plaza 7198 


LEWANDOS Cleaners Dyers 
Largest in America 
Established in 1829 
10 West 48th Street, New York 
LEWANDOS Cleaners Dyers 
284 Boylston Street, Boston 
1901 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Shops in all large Eastern Cities 
MME. GILLETTE 
french Dry Cleaners, Expert Dyers & Launderers. 
Prompt, Reliable Service. 
ie Lenox 3147 


Park Ave. at 82nd St., 
IT’S ALWAYS SOMEONE’S BIRTHDAY 
and you can always find a 
new distinctive gift 
in these pages. 





























Corsets and Brassieres 





MME. S. SCHWARTZ 

Custom-made corsets for the woman 
11 East 47th Street, New York 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS fitted by 


of fashion. 
City. 





experienced corsetieres, $3.25 up. Retail only. 
Brassieres fitted. Phone Murray Hiil 2084. 
Olmstead Corset Co., 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St. 





GOSSARD et og! FITTING PARLOR, 60! Mad. 
Ave., at 57th St. Fitted by Gossard Corsetieres at 
shop’ or residence. Corsets to order. Mail orders by 
measurement solicited. Plaza 4949. De Rohan, Prop. 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. | 

















Angeles, Cal. 


$1.25 


Order. Paulais, 741 S. B’way, Los 


JUMBO PEANUTS—shelled 5 lbs. 
Smithfield Hams—65c per Ib. 








7 Parcel Post Prepaid 


Watkins Bros., Franklin, Virginia. 








Diamonds and Platinum 








JOHN PATTEN 

105 West 40th Street 
will reset your solitaire in our newly 
designed platinum mounting furnishing 
four diamonds for the shanks for $45.00. 
(This mounting sold by retail jewelers for 
75.00.) Send us your discarded jewelry 
and have us submit designs for remount- 
ing. Often the expense is trifling as the 
old metal ov an un-needed sione will 

cover the cost of the new mounting. 
Established 1896. 


JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN. Remodeling all kinds. 
Perfect work guar.-—done on premises. Send for book - 


New York 





F. Rigotti, 105 W. 40 St. Rm. 601. Penn. 2939 
ONE LAST LOOK 
will probably disclose the 
very advertisement 
you’ve been looking for 


prices. 











Dramatic Art 


THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. 
General Training for the stage. 

Brady. Endorsed by Edith Wynne Matthison. 
Studio 31 Riverside Drive New York City 


LIONEL PAPE, Eton & Trinity 





Dramatis Art. 
Teacher of Alice 





College, Oxford. Dramatic Coach & Teacher of 
English diction. Productions staged for_amateurs. 
19 West 12th Street. New York City. 








Dress Forms 





PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns 
fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in fitted 
lining, gives exact figure. Fitted linings. 
Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. Y., Bryant 5338 








Electrical Treatments 





REDFERN | + tate SHOPS 
fferent kind of shops 
“uae Redfern Corsets 
(back lace and front lace) 
are satisfactorly en = 
personal service prev 
New York, 570 5th Avé.; Chicago, is ie Madison St. 
San Francisco, 182 Geary St. 
1F YOU MUST REDUCE, — the famous 
Margaret Lillie corset. Custom made. Reduces 
hips 3 to 7 inches or no charge made. Only one 
shop, 47 W. 42d St., New York. Longacre 9012 
FEN-LIN BRASSIERE 
“No Straps’’ 


Evening, Sport and Day wear 
At leading New York stores 
LOUISE GREENWOOD—SPECIALIST 
French and Domestic Corsets. Custom-made. Cop- 
ied, cleaned, repaired. Elastic corsets a specialty. 
Booklet ‘‘V’’ on request. 500-5th Ave. Longacre 8173 
“STEPPING STONES” 
to the best and most unusual Shops 
Vogue 














are these little advertisements. 
recommends their service to you. 








Damages on Clothing Made 
Invisible 





BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
Rheumatism, Neuritis, Constipation, 
Colonic irrigations, Obesity, Fallen 

Arches. Most modern electrical 
and mechanical appliances used. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 
Ross Institute of Physio-Therapy 
300 Madison Ave., N Tel. Vanderbilt 8658 
IF YOU’RE LAID UP IN THE HOUSE 
through sickness or _ accident, 
you can still keep in touch with 
the shops through these pages. 











223 Riverside Drive, N.Y.—Telephone Riverside 5300 





9 E. 59th St. HELENE L. SWENEY N. City SUGGESTIONS FOR THe HOSTESS 

Expert in Modern Dances, teaching Fe to | Favors, menus, and novelties for all social functions. 

lead, ladies to follow; correcting all faults. | Plans - Ideas for your entertaining. Write 

Special Normal Course. Diplomas. Plaza 8612 Lenette Friedlander, 68 East 86th St., N. Y. C. 
AMY COTTON 


Fancy Dress and Costumes 


BROADWAY THEATRICAL COSTUME CO. 
Ori — Ideas for Bal- “ny 
Costumes to order or for 

Telephone Bryant 3440. 116 West 48th. o, N.Y.C. 


VAN HORN & SON, THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 




















Exclusive Costumes; Armor; Jewelry; Masks, Etc. 
Sale or Rental. 5 West 42nd St., N. ¥.C., and 
921 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
IDEAS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 4 

can be found 

by exploring 

these pages. 

Fine Stationery 

~ PERSONAL PRINTED STATIONERY $1.00 


200 Sheets and 100 envelopes of Mackinac Bond 
printed with your name and address 

Dept. A, Paramount Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

sta- 


YOUR OWN PERSONALLY EMBOSSED 
Club’’ box of 100 special size sin- 


tionery. My 

gle sheets jt 100 envelopes all actually em- 

bossed (not printed) with your name and address 

(3 lines)—White or Grey paper—Blue, Black, 
also 100 extra sheets 


Green or Maroon stamping; 
West of Mississippi 
c 








plain. Prepaid for $2.00. 
add_20¢. e._Wallace _ Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y 


de Flesh Reduction 


REDUCE WEIGHT & CORRECT THE FIGURE 
without diet or medicine. We possess every device— 
Electrical & Mechanical—for successful treatment. 
Dr. Savage Studios, 56 W. 45th St. (4th floor). 


























let of specialties furnishing jewelry suggestions & | 





Employment Agencies 





MISS SHEA’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY—6 East 
4lst St., bet. 5th and Mad. Aves., supplies Ist class 
servants, male and female. In all capacities for 
city and country. References carefully investigated. 
CHARLOTTE GORDON supplies dependable ser- 
vants; offers personal housekeeping experience and 
maint*‘ns a service of integrity to solve your prob- 
Jems. 660 Madison Ave. (near 60th). Plaza 9467. 








Men’s military brushes in leather 


case, convenient for traveling. 
Bristles of fine quality and ebony 
backs. Case is 374” wide by 5” long. 
Price $3.75. May be purchased 
through Vogue Shopping Service. 








Flesh Reduction---Cont. 


FAT REDUCED: Thermo electric medium; 
factory results; Swedish gymnastics and massage. 
No diet; rheumatism benefited. Miss Frye, graduate 
nurse, 233 W. 107th St., N. ¥. Tel, Academy 1106, 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method. No dieting or exercising required. 
r. R. Newman, Licensed Physician, 286 Fifth 
Ave. (nr. 30th St.), N.¥.C. Phone Longacre 4989. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
Ring Roller—Bergonie Chair—Electric Light Baths. 
Dr. Joseph R. Ross, Physio-Therapist, 300 Madison 
Ave., cor. 4lst St., N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 86538. 
FLORENCE WOODLEY—ELECTRO REDUCING 
Scientific Electrical Treatment. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Results =. absolutely safe. No pain 
or _semi-starvation. Vand. 2340, 507 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Success. MINERVA REDUCING DANCE Success. 
An entertaining scientific system for regaining and 
retaining figure. Classes exclusive. Appm’ts Minerva 
Grey, 411 West End Ave., N.Y. Schuyler 4122-9361. 


ELECTRO REDUCING. Best mechanical & elec. ap- 
pliances. Nervous & rheumatic conditions. Alpine sun- 
shine, traction, etc. Facial hairs, birthmarks removed. 
Dr. Helen Parkinson, 8 East 41st St., Vand. 3726. 


WATCH YOUR WEIGHT: ‘‘Diet and Health,”’ by 
= Lulu Hunt Peters—the book that tells how to 

what you like and still be svelte. Postpaid 
$1. ‘Oo Reilly & Lee, 1006 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





satis- 























Furniture and Furnishings for 
the Home 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS. 
trosseau gifts. Made only on_ order. 
materials used. Illustrated booklet V sent on 
request. Wilkinson Sisters, Ligonier, Ind. 
PAINTED BEDROOM furniture. Interesting color 
schemes, low prices. All furnishings. Tel. for con- 
sultation appointment. Plaza 7753. Mary Allen, 
Distinctive Furniture. 40 East 60th St., N. Y. C. 





Ideal 
Finest 








Entertainment 





FINE UPHOLSTERED SOFAS & CHAIRS direct 
from factory at distinct savings. Chairs $48 to 
a Sofas $125 to $250. Crating free. Visit us when 

N. Y. Ruder Bros., 18 East 48th St., N. Y. 





NANA, LTD. 

11 West 56th Street, New York 

Infants’ and Children’s Dresses 
made to individual order. 


MOTH-HOLES, Tears, Burns on garments made 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine on clothing perma- 
nently removed. Guarantee Damage Weaving Co., 
146 - 5th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N. Y. 


PUNCH & JUDY SHOW, for Children’s parties, 
including sleight of hand and magie tricks and 
ventriloquism. Ambrose Jeffries, 44 Eldert St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone 1479 Bushwick. 


WEW 
ideas, things and methods 
eep the world young; 
these columns overflow with new things. 





THE DOLLS’ & CHILDREN’S SHOP 
Daintiest hand-made and embroidered Baby clothes 
Layettes to order 
18 West 47th Street New York City 








HAVE YOU ye WANTS? 
A quick reference to the 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 
will satisfy them 


SERVICES OF DISTINCTION 
naturally advertise in this maga- } 
zine. That’s why particular people | 
appreciate . these announcements. 





HAVE YOU GIVEN THEM A TRIAL? 
f so, we’re sure that any of 
tthese shops or services have 

proved satisfactory. 





16 atte ult odeign ol. 


a SREY. ORIN CRY Satin Hop 


Rar ae ae 
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VOGUE 








Gowns and Waists Made to Order 


Continued 


Furs 


Jewelry & Precious Stones---Cont. 








JEANNETTON INC. 
Crepe afternoon gown—$75.00. 
Your individualities are our specialties. 
122 East 57th St., N. Y. Plaza 4244. 


Equal to New, Remodeling & Repairing at reason- 
abie prices. Furs made to order & ready to wear. 
Expert workmanship. Estimates gladly furnished. 
Charies Horwitz, 21 West 35th Street, N. Y. City. 


TRABERT and PLIMPTON, formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost—Tiffany & Co. Jewels purchased, 
authorized appraisers. 522 Fifth Ave., Guaranty 
Trust Co. Bldg. Room 506. Murray Hill 1192. 


Patterns 








PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE from illustra- 
tions, description of model. Fit guaranteed. Special 
attention to mail orders. Mrs. W. S. Weisz, 
111 Lexington Avenue, at 28th Street, New York. 


NEW 





E. — 


Established 1890 

557 Fifth Avenue 
EXPERT FUR REMODELING & REPAIRING 
according to latest styles. Reasonable prices. Spe- 
cial attention given to out-of-town orders. Est. 1886. 
Hirshfeld Fur Co., Inc., 71 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 


Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, will buy your 
misfit or slightly used street and evening dresses, 
suits, wraps, etc. Highest cash value. ex 
service to patrons at a distance. 69 W. 45th St., 


TEL. abl 1376 WE PAY CARH 
Mme. ee For Slightly Used 


Gowns, Suits, Wraps, 
Discarded” ‘Apparel 


Street Frocks, Furs, ete. 
TEL. BRYANT 1376 Bank References 
Jewelry Bought 


Society References 
Diamends Bought 


Mme. Furman 
Silverware Bought 101 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
TEL. BRYANT 1376 


eC a 
Formerly with Miss Ros 
Distinctive Gowns and tailored — 
Remodeling 25 E. 62nd St., N. Y. 


Hair Coloring 


GRAY HAIR BANISHED IN 15 MINUTES 
Inecto Rapid gives permanent color and perfect 
texture. Particulars Mailed. Daily Demonstration. 
Inecto Salons, 33-35 West 46th Street, New York. 

















| 


Hair Dressing | 


MADAME LOUISE BERTHELON 
48 East 49th Street, N. Y. 
gives the correct style of hairdressing to the 
matron or the bud for every occasion. 
ELFIN HAIR POWDER—Not a Shampoo—instantly 
cieanses the hair, restoring its freshness & fluffiness, 
Blonde, brunette, grey, $1.00 eg Free. 
Willette, 141 East Ave., i. & toe, M5. 
FRANCES—THE FIFTH AVE. BEAUTY SHOP 
A distinctive little shop of the better class serv- 











UNLIMITED CAPITAL 











Mme. Furman Enables Us 
101 W. 47th St., N. Y. To Give You ing discriminating women. Afternoon tea served. 
103 W. 47th St., N. Y. The Highest Prices 500 Fifth Ave., Suite 52°, at 42nd St., New York, 
EDWARD’S a ag SALON 





MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for fine misfit or slightly used evening 
& street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silverware. 

69 West 45th Street, New York. } 


INFINITE RICHES IN A LITTLE ROON 
is a phrase which might have 
been invented to describe the 


Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide. | | 
= a —= Apply LAIRD’S RESTORO to the Scalp | 
if your hair is turning prematurely gray. E 


formerly with Milli 
Recently opened at 
167 _ West 47th St. 











New York | 





Hair Restorer 








It is not a Dye, and is 
suitable for any color hair. 
Acts gradually. Absolutely safe. 
Just a few applications and you 
will notice your hair resuming its natural color. 
have used it in my Salon 
for 15 years and I recommend it 
for the wonderful results accomplished 
Price $1.60 and $3.00 per Bottle postpaid. 
ROSE LAIRD’S SALON 
17 East 48th St. (near 5th Ave.), New York. 
Also for sale at R. H. Macy & Co., Stern Bros., 
New York; Abraham and Straus, Brooklyn; 
H. A. 


& E. Smith, Bermuda. 








Hair and Scalp Treatment 


WALDEYER & BETTS—Scalp Specialists. Expert 
advice and scientific treatment of hair and scalp. | 
665 Fifth Avenue, N. Y._C. | 
43 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 
TONIC FOR OILY HAIR—Corrects excessive oil, 
| cleanses and nourishes scalp, giving hair fluff and | 
gloss. $2.00 a bottle. Send for booklet. 
Ogilvie Sisters 505 Fifth Ave. New York City. 
MANUEL MODERN TRANSFORMATIONS 
Have a sight-proof parting not obtainable elsewhere 
Manuel—Wig & Transformation Specialist 
29 E. 48th St., N. Y. Parisian Booklet on request. 
PREMATURELY GREY HAIR RESTORED 
with one application of Andre’s Oriental Coloring. 
Gives the hair a soft, lossy, youthful appearance. 
| Price $2.25. Andre, 57 West 39th Street, N. Y. 


Hemstitching, Plaitingand Buttons 



































ELSA BARSALOUX, 3 West 50th St., N. Y. 
| Original Creations in Hand Knitted garments. 
| A complete stock of yarns. 

Corps of instructors. _ 
oe ° 
Ladies’ Tailor 

| J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 West 46th St., N. Y., 

makes a suit for $65 which cannot be duplicated 


| 644 Mad'son Ave., N. ¥ Plaza _1996 
7 EVERYTHING ee THE BOUDOIR 
Night gowns, step-ins, vests, negligees, boudoi! 
caps. Hand or machine made. Prices moderate 
Martha Shor, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Room 1127 


ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS wish- 
ing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and to 
the best advantage at 542-5th Avenue. 
Rooms 50-51, 5th Floor. Bechet & Barclay. 
WRONE & WRONE Purchase diamonds, precious 
+. ha 44th St. stones, pearls, old gold, silver, 

York City platinum. Indl’s & Estates. 
Adjeining Yale Club Est. 30 yrs. Exp. or Reg. Mail 





ideas, things and — 
keep the world youn 
these coiumns overflow with — things. 








Punsunene Hair a 








Jewelry and Silverware Bought 


ROBERT—.0 years on the Avenue. Specializing 
in Permanent Hair Waving. It is like a Marcel. 
Prominent Stars and social leaders are my patrons. 
Personal Service. 675 Fifth Ave., Plaza 1533. 





Diamonds, Gems, Gold, 


CASH FOR JEWELRY, 
Prices now exceptionally 





Silver, new or broken. 

high. Established 40 years. Mme. Naftal, 
69 West 45th St., New York. Tel. Bryant 670 
Mrs. T. Lynch’s Son buys Diamonds, Pearls, Old 


Jewelry and Silverware; only one price 

offered. Oldest house in New York. Estab. 1844. 

227 W. 42d St., nr. B’way, N.Y. Tel. Bryant 1686. 
CASH ADVANCED, at legal rates, 

on diamonds, pearls, jewels. Licensed brokers. No 

red_ tape. Estates appraised. Schepps, _Inc., 

1579 Broadway, between 47th and 48th Sts., N. Y. 


Gold, 





CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. 
J. Schaeffer, 590-592 Fifth Av. Phone Bryant 7615 
NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 Kast 49th St. 
New York. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 
CLUZELLE BROS. 
Specialists in the new ‘‘Eugene’’ Permanent Waving 
Transformations 
45-47 West 57th Street, New York City. 

















Knitting and Crocheting Yarns 


MY SPECIAL PERMANENT LARGE WAVE 
Short hair curled in all rings. Hair bobbing in 
becoming ways. Formerly eleven years with a 
Club. J. Halloh, 36 East 48th St., N. 














Quality and material faultless in make 

& fit. Models for Immediate Wear. Furs Remodeled. 
R. DE LALLA, 66 W. 49th St., N.Y., Bryant 5945, 
two and three-piece suits, coats, tailored frocks, 
made-to-order, perfect fitting. Your own material 
if desired. Moderate prices. Furs remodeled. 


under $125. 





MADAME LOUISE BERTHELON 
waves the new growth of hair with direct steam 
and protects the ends with a special oil pad to 
avoid brittleness. 48 E. 49th St., Mur. Hill 2768. 


EBBA-MARIE, 500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (at 42nd 
St.) 12 years on the Avenue. Perfect permanent wave. 
Latest & most improved oil method. Water wav- 
ing marcel, massaging. Experts. Longacre 8574 
CHARLES FREY—574 5th AVE. 

Investigate our Permanent Wave by the C. F. 
Therapeutic Steaming Method and add growth & 
lustre to your hair. $1 per curl. Tel. Bryant 8774 
WILFRED SYSTEM OF PERMANENT WAVING 

Expert service at most moderate prices. 

Best equiped establishment in New York. 
755 Seventh Avenue, New York. Circle 10220 

















RUBINO AND BERNARDI 
Creators of exclusive suits 
Riding Habits Sportwear 
37 West 48th Street, N. Y. Tel. Bryant 14a. 








Lingerie and Lacés 


EMBASSY LINGERIE SHOP 
Offers an exclusive line of 
Chiffon Hosiery, Negligees, and Lingerie 
Broadway at 70th St. Tel. Columbus 0120 


LINGERIE, MONOGRAMS, LINEN SETS 
Mrs. Nicholas Biddle, E. o- ‘pple Mrs. Clinton Work 




















OLIVE MAY HILL—tLingerie of distinction, in 





charmingly unusual coloring. Exquisite materials, 
workmanship—quite inexpensive 
220 West Linden Arkansas City, 


Maids’ Uniforms 


NURSES’ — pect. 425 5th Av., N.Y 
Tyresses $4.50 Caps 25¢ up. 
Aprons 75e¢ to $8. 50. Coats $42.50 up. 


Kansas. 

















BUTTONS COVERED, HEMSTITCHING, Plaiting. 
Hemstitching; plain, picot edge, zigzag, curves. 
Buttons: customers’ own material. Plaiting all ea 
Mail order catalog. Sadleir, 17 W. 34th St., N. Y 





Fountain pen, 5% ” long, with three ink car- 
tridges. Penis filled by inserting a cartridge and 
by slowly screwing into position. e end is 
punctured and the pen is filled without any ink 
being spilled. $5.00. Extra cartridges, 3 in a 
package, 25c. May be purchased through Vogue 
Shopping Service. 


Gowns Remodeled 


“THE MENDING SHOP.’’ Gowns Tailored, Suits 
Remodeled up-to-date. Shop Blouses and Gowns 
Refitted. Miss H. Redding Coughlin, 17 E. 48th 
St., N. ¥. No Branches. Phone 5062 Murray Hill. 
E. & S. MEARES 
will remodel your old gowns in the latest and 
advanced styles. Also gowns to order. Original 
N. Y. Tel. Schuyler 1995, 





Interior Decoratorsand ili, 





OLIVE W. BARNEWALL 
3 East 47th Street, New York 
Interiors—Antiques 
Murray Hill 3060 
MRS. EMOTT BUEL 
| 142 East 57th Street 








Antiques and Reproductions 
Telephone Plaza 2713 








LAURA WAND 
Helps express your ideas 
in Home Decorating. 
Long experience in Shopping and 
many wholesale accounts enables her 
to shop for you with striking economy. 
Correspondence invited. 
19 West 44th St., New York. 











ideas. ideas. 134 West Sist St., 
VICTORINE — REBUILDER OF GOWNS EARL HART MILLER, 157 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
Cid gowns remedied vo ih oe, | Exclusive Furnishings Moderately Priced. Italian | 
Evening gowns a specialt pottery, Venetian glass, Chinese porcelain, Tac- 
Tel. Schuyler 6118 for appointments. 160 W. 84th St. | Ciered’ screens, Girandoles, Lyre-back ‘scones. 











MRS. RAFAEL NAVAS 

Experienced in the requirements of small houses 
56 West 49th St., New York 

Murdock Studio, Wichita, Kansas 


MON BOUDOIR—Interiors of Distinction 
Importations for Discriminating 


THE ALICE SHOP, 19 W. 57th Street, N. Y. | 
Gowns remodeled and rebuilt. Expert repairing. 
Gowns made to order. Your own materials may 
be used. Plaza 8332 


DRESSES CREATED TO THE TYPE 

















Here we study the particular needs of each customer Originations & 
and render intimate individual attention. Mme. | Homes. Rare draperies & xan Shades. Mon 
Martha, 22 East 60th St., S&S 4 Plaza 7216 Boudoir, 127 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Columbus 2908 
ANNE V. SCHAF GOWNS IDA LOUISE KILLAM 

Decoration 


Gowns can be artistically remodeled Unusual Fabrics 
and the most discriminating woman_ pleased. 2 W. 47th St., Y. 24 North St,, Greenwich, Conn. 


38 West 47th St... N.Y. Bryant_41° 50 bassin for every room 
W. J. NEWMAN 


Gowns and Waists Made to Order Curtains and draperies 


a ar 
— — 924 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Rhine. 9845. 
THE MiSSES CURRAN will make you street = ~—e 
and evening gowns and waists for all occasions, 


ONLY GOODS YOU CAN RELY ON 
and aiso do remodeling at reasonable prices. can be 


134 Lexington Ave. (2 (29th St.), FP Y. Mad. Sq. 8188. nn Vozue. in 
—— cr i ee ogue. 




















ONE LAST LOOK 
will probably disclose the 
very advertisement 
you’ve been looking for. 


ROOM 


INFINITE RICHES IN A LITTLE 
is a phrase which might have 
been invented to describe the 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide. 








MARGUERITE 
Exclusive Dressmaking Shop. Latest importations. 
Original modeis created at our Lg eg ry 
55th St., N.Y. . Cirele 3318 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settl Expert appraising. 
N. Y. | 344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Marguerite, 61 W. 
SEMI-MADE READY-TO- wa AR, 
offering the advantages of an individually tailored 

gown at a saving of one-third. 
B. C. Oison, Inc., 33 West 46th Street. 





CONSULTING DECORATOR | 


Vanderbilt 0616. | 


ov opp. Hotel Biltmore | catalog. 


Hats $8.50 up. Catalog ‘‘V’’ on request. 








Maternity Apparel 





| BERTHE MAY’S MATERNITY CORSETS, Relts 

| and Brassieres. Exclusive and invisible enlarrement 
feature. Dress as usual. Write for Booklet 
No. 14. Berthe May, 10 E. 46th St., New York 
BERTHE MAY’S Maternity DRESSES, LAYETTES 

Exclusive models at reasonable prices. 

Write for Season’s portfolio No. 14. 
Berthe May, 10 E. 46th St., New York. 
| . 

















Memorials 


| MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In granite 
marble, bronze and glass. Individual considera- 
tion. Sketches upon request. The Davis a 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and 511 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Millinery 


S «ctetipniinteiitibiiiel reels AEe ee ae 
Old Hats Remodeled into Smart New Creations. 
Attractive & chic imported French Models. Copy- 
ing & remodeling a specialty. Prices reasonable. 
Irene Franks, 37 W. 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 1441. 
LADIES’ HATS REMODELLED into newest styles 
or copied from Vogue. Straws, Felts, Satins, Leg- 
horns, ete., Resewed, dyed, retrimmed. Ostrich & 


flowers repaired. Neumann, 24 E. 4th St., N.¥.C 


Monograms and Woven Names 




















INITIALS & MONOGRAMC 
on linens, etc. Finest work. Moderate charges. 
Fine French Handkerchiefs on sale Booklet. 
Janon Company 21 East 57th St., N. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for 
| household & hotel linen, etc. 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 
| Norwalk, Conn. 


EMBROIDERED 





622 Chestnut St., So 





SEASONABLE OFFERINGS 
appear in these columns from 
month to month. It always 

Pays to read ‘them through. 














personal steel 


featherweight, 
file; enamelled in dark olive green with alpha- 
betical index and a lock, no 2 keys of which are 


Semi-fireproof, 


alike. It is 6’’ wide, 10’ high and 12” long. 
Drop front enables one to reach bottom of cab- 
inet very easily even when filled to the limit. 
Capacity 1,400 letters. $7.50. May be pur- 
chased through Vogue Shopping Service. 








Sheets and Pillow Slips 








| CUSTOM MADE for the fastidious; of the finest 
imported material for both single and double 
beds, beautifully hemstitched and laundered, 
ready for instant use, suitable for Christmas 
and bridal gifts, $12.00 per single pair, $14.50 
double, postpaid. Send for samples and de- 
seriptive booklet of other sizes, etc. Augustine, 

298 Grove Street, Montclair, N. J. 

OUT OF THE ORDINARY 
There are a hundred new ideas—on gifts, on 
decorations, on personal equipment — on 
every page of the Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide. 











Y. | Best for High Insteps. 


marking clothing. 
Write for styles and 


England, France, Australia, Canada 





Mourning Apparel 





ARTHUR MULLEN—formerly of Mullen-Shaw 


Mourning accessories for gifts. Bags, purses, 
girdles, scarfs, wraps, neckwear, dull jewelry 
19 East 49th Street. Tel. Plaza 2698. 





THE SHOP OF BLACK—2645 B’way (100th St.) 
Millinery ,— 


apparel. No 
Riverside 2696. 


Fashionable mourning and ‘‘Black’’— 
| Gowns,—Blouses, and all sundry 
Telephone Calder & Co., 





Shoes and Custom Shoes 


SHOECRAFT SHOP ‘‘fits the narrow heel’’ in sizes 
| 1-10, AAAA to E. French and English models in 
street and evening footwear. Send for Catalog VS. 








| Fit guaranteed. 714-5th Ave., New York 
| JACK’S ones SHOP (Creators) 
154 West 45th St., N. Opp. Lyceum Theatre 


French Shoes ‘and pM. in White for 
Southern Wear. 

DO IT NOW! 

150,000 women, just as yourself, are 
planning to shop through these columns. 

} “Come early and avoid the rush.’’ 
SHORT VAMP SHOES. French and American 
Models. Round or Pointed Toes, in all leathers, 

‘ Send for Catalog ‘‘V. 

J. Glassberg, 225 West 42nd Street, New York. 


SHORT VAMP SHOES (Trade Mark) 
Not imitations, original bench-made models. First 
French Boot Shop in America. Mail orders. Cata- 
log. Wm. Bernstein, 6 West 37th Street, N. Y. 


| GIFTS FOR ALL SEASONS 

appear in these 

columns from 

month to month. 
“ACCEPTED.” Through these columns 
proved their 


























the shops which have 
right to serve New York are enabled 
to serve the far-flung world as well. 
NICK OF TIME! 
Make out your Gift List and write to these 
pdvertisers or Vogue Shopping Service today. 


You’ll iust about ‘‘make it’’ for Christmas. 
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Shopping Commissions 








MISS EDITH V. STOVEL—Successor to Mrs. H 
Goodale Abernathy and Miss Margaret Maule. 
Personal Shopping for or with you—no charge. 








98 Morningside Ave. Tel. Morningside 7022 
MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING 
Purchasing Agent. Accompanying out-of-town 
patrons. No charge. References. Chaperening. 
Tel. Schuyler 5482 155 W. 78th St., N. Y. 





MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. 
Will shop with you or send anything to you. 
Send for bulletin 
Services free. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MRS. GEORGETTE DUNBAR EVANS will keep 
you in touch with N. Y.’s advanced modes. ill 
shop for or with you gratis. Chaperoning. Booklet. 
Hotel San Remo, Central Park West. Tel. Col. 6700 


“BEAUTIFUL THINGS | SEE’’-—Write for Free 
Fashion Letter with list of bargains, Shops free 

for or with you, saving time and money. 
Irene Stephens, 144 East 37th Street, New York 


MRS. HAZEL M. CHILDS shops in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese linens, silks, ivories, 
brasses, jades, kimonos, antiques. Lists. Whole- 
sale, _ retail. 204 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


MRS. L. A. WILSON 
Individual Shopping for smart women, 
Fifteen years’ experience. 
References required. 373 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


BLANCHE ADLER—Formerly of the South, will 
accompany out-of-town patrons. Services gratis. 
Personal attention given mail orders. References. 
303 West 122nd St. Tel. 6046 Morningside 
PERSONAL SHOPPING DONE 
Assistance given in all social matters. Would offer 
services exclusively to one patron. Mrs. Collins, 
Wadsworth 2946, 215th St. & Isham Pk., N. Y. 





























Vanity Case, 2’’x3’’, of Chinese bro- 
cade, contains a mirror in the cover. a 
compact of powder and rouge, and a 
lipstick. Price $2.50. May be pur- 
chased through Vogue Shopping 


Service. 








Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome self - 
consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct social 
procedure authoritatively taught personally & by 
mail. Mlle. Louise, Marie Antoinette Hotel, N.Y. rod 











Specialty Shops 


Women’s, Children’s & Misses’ Serge & Wash 
dresses (Our models copied). Boys’ suits, hats, 
smocks, negligees, doll houses & furniture. The 
Commission Shop, 37 E. 47th St. Murray Hill 8296 


MAYBELLE MANNING 
Importations and Originations 
Gowns of Youthful Silhouette 
Distinctive Millinery, Lingerie and 
Artistic Novelty Jewelry, VPerfumes. 
Quaint Parisian Novelty Dolls. 
Merbelte Manning, 46 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 
3812. Parisian Maison, 64 Rue D’Hauteville 


MARTHA JORDAN, INC 
126 East 28th Street Tel. 7671 Mad. Sq. 
All Wool Blankets—66” x 84”—$8.00 each. 
Colors—pink, blue, tan, and grey plaid. 
UNUSUAL EMBROIDERIES on table linens, 
household decorations & clothes. Hand-colored bklt. 
sent on $3 deposit, returnable on receipt of book. 
Ukranian Needlecraft Guild, 217 E. 6th Si., N. Y. 


GLOVES TO ORDER. Perfect fit. Expert 
workmanship. Prices same as ready made. 
Cleaning and repairing, write or call. 

A. Ferrillo, 223 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. City. 




















SEASONABLE OFFERINGS 
appear in these columns from 
month to month. It always 
pays to read oo” through. 


- FOR GIFTS OR FOR YOUR OWN USE 
there is a wide selection 
of the best articles 





in these pages. 
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Tea Gowns 


VANITY FAIR SHOP. Original dainty tea gowns, 

in rare and artistic color ——— Dresses 
to order. Sport Hat i 

1047 Madison Ave. at 80th St., New York City 











Tea Rooms 





Colonia 379 5th Ave. 
Md Fair, 4 West 40th St. 
anity Fair, 3 East 38th St. 
Established Twenty Years mE. City. 


The Woman Jeweler 


Opp. Altman’s—ROSA OLGA TRITT—366 5th Ave. 
A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 


ONLY GOODS pay Q CAN RELY ON 


can 
advertised in 
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Unusual Gifts 


tata bie Ay RICAN GIFT SHOP 
540 Madison Avenue 
Featuring * porto Rican drawn work, 
baskets and novelties. 


MITTELDORFER STRAUS, 96 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Wholesale extreme novelties—$25.00. Sampl Cy) 
assortment send on receipt of check. Send 

1.00 for French Animated Animals. Catalog. 


LES LIVRES CACHES (hidden books) A Literary 
Game. An interesting story containing over 100 
booktitles, 10 leatlets, directions & Key. Postpd. $1. 
. GC Heminway, 50 Vanderbilt Avenue, N 


ORIGINAL LAMPS, SHADES 
and hand-wrought jewelry. 
Unusual Frocks. 
Owl Studio, 17 West 8th Street, New York, 


THE FIRM OF BEED, 131 Waverly Place, N. Y. 
Decorators, designers, executors, furniture, mirrors, 
shades, wrot iron. Copper bowls, black, coral, blue, 
green. Frames that look centuries old. 


IMPERIAL CHINESE JASMINE TEA, the ideal 
sift. Finest China tea delicately scented with white 
Jasmine flowers. Packed in attractive % Ib. Ad 
$1.25 ppd. China Products Corp., 44 Broad St., N.Y. 


BIENVENU ORIGINATIONS 
15 East 54th Street, New York City 
Unusual Bridge favors, 25c to $5.00 
Full discount to the trade 


FIRESIDE COLORED FLAME POWDER. Colors 
fireplace, flames beautifully. Original gift 75e 
box, three for $2.00. Tree Stump container filled 
$1.50. Fireside Powder Co., Port Richmond, N. Y, 



































THE WIDE VARIETY 

of goods advertised on 
these pages is amazing. 
Read the announcements. 











Toy furniture for children consist- 
ing of Living, ane and rooms; 
also Piano and Bench to be cut out 
and set up_ Price 60c. May be 
purchased through Vogue Shopping 
Service. 








Unusual Gifts—Cont. 





BEAUTIFUL Y DECORATED hand-made Chinese 
red or black lacquer box cont. 1 lb. Hu-Kwa Tea. 
Exclusive delicacy for connoisseurs. Price $5.00. 
Mark T. Wendell, Imp., 156 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Distinctive GIFTS $1 to $75; Siberian lopez chains 





48” $5. Old Eng. brass imp. Cig. Trays $1.75—set of 4 


$6.50. Send $1.50 for Magie Clock toy for each hour. 
Vanities. B. Meyers, 119 W, 71 St., N.Y. Col. 8426 


HAND WROUGHT SILVER DRESS ORNAMENTS 





oval, about 3” in diameter. Suitable for prevailing 
mode $18.00. With turquoise $20.00. Ishauu Co., 
American Aboriginal Art, 425 Madison Av., N.Y.C. 





VISIT OUR STUDIO SHOP. Gifts of personality. 


Individual creations. Bridge prizes, Favors, 
Perfumes. Tea served. Desiree Studios, 


253 West_ 42nd_ Street, New York. Suite 8. 


KITCHEN SET, hand- Gectsehed in blue & white, 





consisting of—Bread Box, Tea, Sugar and 
Coffee Containers, Bread Board & Knife $18.00: 
Kitchenette 425 Madison Ave. »  & 





COPLEY CRAFT HAND-COLORED CARDS 
Easter and Everyday lines now ready. Tarticuiarly 
good verses. Shops write for samples. Jessie H. 
MeNicol, 18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, _Mass, 








Voice Culture 





a WILLIAMS 
Art of Singing 
Specializing - tone placement. 


303 W. 74th St., N. Columbus 1717 








wileta (Hand) 





THE ee WEAVERS 


2 W. 47th St., St. Augustine, Fla. 


Hand Se A mufflers, runners. 


73 Suggestions for wedding & holiday gifts. 
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Wedding Cake in Boxes 





ete yy BOXES, filled with our famous 


Wedding Cake; moderately priced. 
Send for Booklet W. 


628 5th Ave. Dean’ s New York City 








Wedding Stationery 





100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $13.50 or in- 
vitations hand-engraved. 2 sets of envelopes, 100 
Calling Cards, $2.75. Write for samples. V. Ott 
Engraving Co., 1038 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





States, 
( ‘anada, 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announcements 
Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation insured 
highest quality at reasonable er delivered. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 5 8S. 11 , Richmond, Va. 





SUPERIOR ENGRAVING C0.. Waites Invita- 
tions and Announcements. Wholesale Prices. 
Guaranteed hand engraved. Highest Quality. 
Write for samples. 610 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 





WEDDING INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engraved in the very latest styles. Write for 


samples and prices. Prompt Service. 


Virginia Stationery Co., Dept. V, Richmond, Va. 








PAUL’S FOR WEDDING INVITATIONS, An- 
nouncements, Calling Cards and fine Stationery. 
Prices_and samples upon request. Peter Paul & 
Son, Inc., 256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








GIFTS FOR ALL SEASONS 


appear in these 
columns from 
month to month. 
VOGUE GIFTS 
are always 
“different’’ 
Choose them here. 























©The Good 


Rapidly attaining its manifest 
destiny—the complete con- 
quest of its market by higher 
quality easily recognized. 
Outselling on the closest 
possible comparison of the 
four great evidences of 
value—manufacturing super- 


PMAAWELL 


iority, better performance, 
Breater beauty and durabil- 
ity. Fulfilling and surpassing 
the promise of two years ago 
that the good Maxwell would 
be made so good that leader- 
ship would come to it by spon- 
taneous public recognition. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at ‘hub; drum 
type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric horn; unusually long springs; new 
type water-tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring 
Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Club Coupe, 985; Four-Passenger, Coupe, $1235; Sedan, 1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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A Salutation from 


ONE MERE MAN 
ay) 
WOMEN 


139,000 


thing of an ordeal, but on this occasion, when Vogue 

is celebrating its thirtieth anniversary, the pride and 
pleasure I have felt in receiving congratulations from the 
friends of Vogue, and the sense of incalculable debt that I 
owe to Vogue's readers and advertisers, prompt me to utter a 
word of thanks—out of a very full heart. 

My acquaintance with the ladies who are the subscribers to 
Vogue is not of such long standing, perhaps, as their own ac- 
quaintance with Vogue, but it is an ever-widening acquain- 
tance. To-day there are 150,000 of you; in 1909 when I 
made your acquaintance, by purchase, so to speak, you 
were only 14,000. It has been your support which has 
developed Vogue from a local journal of society and fashions 
to one that is now an authority on four continents—in the 
English, French, and Spanish languages. It is your taste, 
your discrimination, your high standards of taste and beauty, 
that have encouraged us always to make Vogue what you 
would have it be. 

It is our enviable fortune to have in view an audience of 
150,000 women so nimble-witted, so sophisticated, so deli- 
cately attuned, that our task is not to write down to you, but 
to keep up with you! Nothing that we can say is too clever 
for you. Nothing we can print is too advanced for you. 
Making a magazine for you is like perpetually playing to a 
first-night audience of a most astute and responsive character. 

Moreover, it is to you that we owe our advertisers. Women 
have become more and more the inspiration of commerce, 
because of the ever-increasing amounts spent by them—so 
intelligently, lavishly, and discriminatingly. So thoroughly is 
this fact about the ladies appreciated by the merchants of the 
country that they are spending more than $2,000,000 a year 
in advertising their wares to you in the pages of Vogue. 


T: a shy man the making of a birthday speech is some- 


UT, great as is the debt Vogue owes to you, still greater 
seems to me the personal debt I owe to the loyal and de- 
voted staff of brilliant editorial associates who have left their 
impress upon Vogue. Much as I should enjoy naming them 
all, it is obvious that space does not permit, but a grateful 
heart can not forbear mentioning those whom a long associa- 
tion calls instantly to my mind. 

In the group of Vogue artists whose careers are almost en- 
tirely identified with Vogue, I think first of Miss Helen Dry- 
den, whose cover designs and distinguished fashion drawings 
have helped to place Vogue in a class apart from other 
periodicals; of Mr. George Plank whose colourful, decorative 
drawings are frequently featured on our covers, and of Miss 
Claire Avery whose delicate and charming sketches are famil- 
iar to all our readers; Miss Irma Campbell, who has drawn 
many changing silhouettes of the mode for us both in Paris 
and New York, and of Mrs. Polly Tighe Francis because 
she has been with us many years, and because she draws 
fashions that are exactly what fashions should be. 

Other members of our staff whose services are recorded in 
years of creative work are Mrs. Byron Alger of the Vogue Pat- 
tern Department and Miss Marion Taylor, whose “Seen in the 
Shops” service makes New York shopping a fortnightly 
possibility for a Vogue reader, even if that reader’s address is 
a frontier post in Alaska. 

I must also speak briefly of some of the members of our 
foreign staffs—of Mr. William Wood under whose able direc- 
tion a British Vogue was born in 1916, which has prospered 





prodigiously from its infancy; of Mr. Philippe Ortiz who has 
been the European director of our Paris staff for a number of 
years and who now stands sponsor for our youngest child— 
the French Vogue. 


ND now I come to the two personalities who have been 
the greatest factors in the development of Vogue. One 
is Heyworth Campbell, its Art Director. His keen sense of 
decoration and proportion and his almost instinctive apprecia- 
tion of every form of beauty have given to the editorial pages 
of the magazine an individuality and distinction that are 
wholly his own. His make-up of the Vogue pages, that is 
to say, the skilful handling, assembling, and arranging of type, 
photographs, and drawings, has created a style for magazine 
pages which has been widely followed or more or less adopted 
by other magazines, not only in America and England, but in 
the capitals of Europe as well. 


UT my fondest tribute must be to that figure who, more 
than any other, has dominated every phase of Vogue in 
the making—Edna Woolman Chase, its Editor. There are few 
women, I think, whose character and tastes are more essen- 
tially feminine; and yet there are few men who bring to the 
solving of business problems keener insight, broader vision, 
or clearer thinking than the woman who has stood so dili- 
gently watching over the pages of Vogue during the past ten 
years as its Editor-in-chief, and before that as its Managing 
Editor. Few people realize the variety of talents required 
in an editor. It is not only a literary or journalistic problem, 
or one dependent on good taste in the selection of drawings 
and photographs. It is a problem involving all of these 
qualities, to be sure, but added to them there must be a 
genius for organization, a practical knowledge of advertising, 
and unfailing tact in the management of the personnel. I am 
satisfied that in Mrs. Chase are combined these rare and 
seemingly contrary qualities, and it has bee because of her 
ability in all of these special directions that we have been 
able to build up a periodical that appears twice a month on 
four continents and in three different languages. 


ND finally, I wish also to convey my appreciation to the 
advertisers who have supported Vogue so handsomely. In 
1909—the year I purchased Vogue—its advertising revenue 
for the year was slightly over $100,000; and it is due to their 
confidence in the policies then established that Vogue’s adver- 
tising revenue is now over two million dollars a year. 

But this is Ladies’ Day, and masculine names and account- 
books are of little importance. No matter how cleverly we 
planned, no matter how carefully we carried out our plans, 
Vogue would have been nothing, were it not for the ladies, its 
readers, and the ladies, its makers. It is you who have made 
Vogue an artistic success. And, lacking that artistic success, 
Vogue, as a business enterprise, would have died in its 
very cradle. 

Ladies, here are my thanks to you! May you live and be 
lovely forever—with, perhaps, the aid of a little whispered 
advice, twice a month, from Vogue! 


Publisher of Vogue. 
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Posed as Débutantes of Thirty Years Ago and To-day 


In this tableau vivant the camera has captured the 
spirit of the débutantes of this generation and the 
one before it—those radiant creatures who each 
year represent Youth in the Pageant of Society. 
It is dificult to believe that Miss Havemeyer (posed 
in the frame) is of the same generation as Miss 
Vanderbilt, so altogether of the ’nineties does she 
appear with her close, high coiffure, her quaint 
gown by Nancy, with its enormously puffed sleeves, 


its close-fitted bodice, and her armful of Amer- 
ican beauty roses so inevitably reminiscent of the 
year Vogue was born. Miss Vanderbilt is the ideal 
débutante of to-day, straight and tall and curve- 
less, with her low coiffure concealing every vestige 
of ear. Miss Havemeyer is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry O. Havemever, and Miss Vanderbilt 1s 
the daughter of Mrs. Sydney J. Colford, Jr., and 
her former husband, Reginald C. Vanderbilt, Esq. 
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Thirty Cea ry 








HE mode is the most 
ephemeral thing in a 
charming world—here for 


a breath, and gone. And every 
issue of Vogué, because it mir- 

rors the mode, has the brilliant i) 

and passing interest of the ¢ Cle 

metropolitan whirl itself. 

And yet, in a quiet little li- 
brary hidden in the very middle of all the rush of editors and 
artists and models and photographers that go to make up the 
current issue, and the next issue, and the one after that, there’s 
a quiet row of bound volumes, stretching back for thirty years 
—volumes that bring to life the mode that used to be. Society 
leaders whose granddaughters are this season’s débutantes— 
plays that were once the talk of the town—artists whose work 
was the final word from Paris—fashions that made and un- 
made reputations. .. . 

Sitting here in the silent centre of a maelstrom of colour 
and sound, and turning over these whispering pages, is a bit 
eerie, and a bit funny, and a bit sad (like life). Taking it by 
and large, it has been productive of the same mixture of amuse- 
ment and amazement that used to envelop our mothers when 
they looked through the family album and couldn’t quite be- 
lieve any one ever wore such clothes—not any one who knew/ 

Vogue wishes you could all crowd into the little library, and 
look over the editor’s shoulder, and see the Past for yourselves, 
right out of the bound volumes. You’d find the very first 
mention of things you couldn’t live without to-day—casual 
mention, because a self-satisfied age hadn’t any idea of the 
significance of what was happening right before its eyes. And 
then you’d see the same things grow and grow, from month to 
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Vogue was born in the 
month of December, 1892 


month—the shops and their im- 
portations and their ready-to- 
wear clothes, the world of mo- 
tor-cars, the rapid transit idea, 
the cult of beauty and its at- 
tendant marvels, the whole glit- 
ter and sophistication of the 
world’s latest and most spec- 
tacular civilization. . . . You’d 
feel like New York itself, turning into a metropolis in a single 
generation! 

But—since you haven’t the time to go into all this amusing 
detail—you’ll find in the next thirty pages a condensed ver- 
sion of it, Vogue’s birthday party on paper, tucked in between 
an ultra-modern cover and the latest Paris frocks. Vogue 
hopes you'll enjoy reading and looking at it as much as the 
reminiscent ladies and gentlemen have enjoyed putting it to- 
gether—for the facts are real facts, and many of the pictures 
are reproduced just as they stood in Vogue of long ago, and the 
writers have been chosen from among those who not only re- 
member the epochs described, but materially helped to make 
them. 

To finish the party with a dash of 1923, Vogue will lend 
you its official crystal—worth a queen’s ransom—and you can 
gaze into the future of the mode, as far as Paris itself sees— 
and that’s quite far enough! 

And so to all of you, whether your memories are long or 
short, your birthdays many or few, Vogue wishes a happy New 
Year. If you’re too modern to be happy, may you be dis- 
creetly miserable in good company, with Vogue at your elbow 
to show you the latest methods of adjusting your discontent to 
the changing mode. 
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Editor's Note: The drawings on this 
page are actually reproduced from 
old volumes of Vogue. They show 
not only what was the chic mode of 
those days, but the technique of 
the fashion artists of a generation ago 


ERHAPS life wasn’t as com- 
Phinsted thirty years ago as 

it is to-day. But getting 

ready for a party was incom- 
parably more so. What would 

) the girl of that day have thought 
Mf > of the ten-minute fire-drill her 
grandniece calls dressing for a 


Fi 


ie AP e\ 
- eae \ dance to-day—bath as hot as 
fs) she can stand, to pep up her 


Say 


permanent wave—a single lace 
and chiffon combination and a 
pair of skin-thin stockings— 


— Piet ras (245 whisk-whisk with the hair-brush 
et on —five minutes to make up— 


in 1902. This was tts : CHAE 
most jamilia form then head first into her one-piece 


frock, Céleste to tie her girdle 
on the hip—she’s off! If her 
lips aren't on straight, she can fix them at dinner. 

Thirty years ago the ceremony of dressing for 
a party was far different; the hair-dresser came 
to one’s house as early as five o'clock on the 
night of the dance. ‘There were only two or 
three really good coiffeurs in town, and one had 
te take one’s turn. 

When it came to the face, one pretty much 
let nature take its course. Steaming was the 
one process, other than washing, recommended 
for the skin—a lavish lathering, hot towels, 
breath held to the bursting point—but oh, how 
ciean, how clean! A dash of rice-powder, per- 
haps just a touch of rouge—so discreet that no 
one could suspect—and that was all As for 
lip sticks—the shameless things hadn’t even been 
invented yet, except in the denatured form of 
the little colourless cylinders used to prevent 
chapping. The head of the woman of fashion 
of that era resembled an egg on which had been 
lightly sketched eyebrows, a nose, and a mouth. 

But if little time was wasted on facial make- 
up, much was spent on the figure “Shape” was 
the ideal of that era; every line must be a curve; 
the more curve the more beauty. Observe the 
young lady in her frame of flowers and bow- 
knots above, adjusting the stern container of 
ber eighteen-inch waist. In reality, the lacing 
was done by her maid, deftly but firmly. Ele- 
gantly coiffed, laboriously corseted, generously 
petticoated, her hour-glass form stands ready to 
be tightly hooked into the elaborately-boned 
bodice and billowing skirt which completed the 
toilette of the “fin de siécle” belle of the ’nineties. 

Thirty years ago no one ever talked of reduc- 








TO EVERY AGE ITS 
OWN BEAUTY! 


When Vogue was young an 
ideal beauty would have been 
described thus: Bust—well- 
rounded, Waist—18 inches, 
Hips — prominent, Face — au 
naturel, Manners—gracious. 

Now Vogue has thirty years 
and beauty is summarized thus: 
Bust—flat, Waist—au naturel, 
Hips — none, Face — camou- 
flaged, Manners—as few as 

possible. 
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In the ’nineties the ideal beauty 
was an amazingly innocent co- 
quette—the “vamp” was un- 
dreamed-of. Her figure was an 
hour-glass—and she did not talk 
of lines—she talked of curves 


up to the statement (for which 
no one under thirty will be in 
any sense prepared) that the 
fin de siécle lady, the flower of 
a complex civilization, bought 
her few simple cosmetics from a 
drug clerk with no pretensions 
to special qualifications, and ap- 
plied them herself, if she had no 
personal maid. 

With the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century, the cult of beauty 


entered a new phase. True, the It was the year 1907 

that brought us the 

marcel wave and the 
many little puffs 


famous “Skin You Love to 
Touch” had not yet been ex- 
ploited, but women had begun 
to use cleansing sachets of herbs 
and meals in place of soap. 
The first compact powders were invented, too—in 
white, rachel, flesh, and rouge—but they were 
adopted slowly, for it was a far cry to the days of 
powdering in public, sc what ‘advantage had 
the compact over the loose powder? The same 
year saw another invention—a New York inven- 
tion, this time—when a young drug clerk worked 
out a formula that resulted in the first vanish- 
ing cream. He sold half a dozen jars to the 
foremost department store. But they were long 
in disposing of so new a thing. To-day, the 
ycung inventor is a multi-millionaire, and the 
very same store orders his jars by the gross— 
which is hardly in accord with the pitiful tales 
of inventors given to a credulous public. 
Another important advance was when the shop 
in question sent a very juvenile representative 
to Paris to see what there might be in the per- 
fume market. Before this, there were few good 
perfumes to be had in this country. And any 
woman who went to Paris bought lavishly for 
seasons to come. ‘Two dollars a -bottle repre- 
sented the upward limit in New York; the bou- 
quet odours hadn’t been discovered; violet and 
heliotrope were the favourites, with orris as a 
pleasant background in one’s bureau drawer. 
But the young representative found all sorts of 
undreamed-of fragrances in Paris. He brought 
some at six dollars a bottle, some at ten, some 
at twenty, and one (the daring and impossible 
youth!) at thirty-five. His employer told him 
plainly he was a fool No woman would pay 
thirty-five dollars a bottle for perfume. In Paris, 
if she were mad, perhaps. In New York—never. 
But the bottle sold. To-day, it may be paren- 
thetically remarked, the same shop finds that 


From Vogue of 1906. that remote age when 
a lady gave the finishing touch to her tot- 
lette in the secrecy of her own boudoir 


ing; no woman knew what calories were. and 
there wasn’t such a thing as a beauty shop on 
the whole benighted continent. All this leads 


ninety per cent. of its customers pay five dollars 
(Continued on page 172) 
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And this is that strange 
product indigenous to 
this generation — the 
flapper —hair bobbed, 
lips reddened, cigarette 
in hand — everybody 
knows her 


This is our ideal to-day. Gone are 
the busts, the hips, the curves of 
yesteryear. Woman’s figure is the 
exclamation point of the world! 











Eyebrows plucked to a 

thread, hair skinned 

severely back—smooth, 

straight, and shiny—face 

hard and brilliant as a 

poster—a portrait of fash- 
ion to-day 


Only three decades from 
the Age of Innocence to 
This Freedom. Every 
one is so engagingly frank 
—nothing 1s concealed— 
ladies restore their com- 
plexions at the table be- 
tween each fox-trot, and 
“make it snappy” is the 
last word 


And 
NO MAN KNOWS 
WHAT YOU MAY 
BECOME 
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ECEMBER 3lst, 1892. 
Slept till nearly midday. 
If one had to make New 
Year resolutions I think I’d make 
one to go on doing what I am 
doing—only more of it—till I’m 
sixty; I enjoy being out so much. 
My coming-out tea was dull; I 
suppose coming-out teas always 
are, and I was introduced to so 
many people my brain whirled. 
But from the night of my first 
ball till now I’ve had a perfectly 

delightful time every minute. 
Last night I went to a young 
dance at Mrs. Pierpont Morgan’s, 
which was very pleasant. But I 
find it pleasant going to. meet 
really older people, too; their gos- 
sip is so interesting. And I like 
meeting the people who are char- 
acters in society, old wits and 
beaux of my mother’s time or earlier. There is 
Mr. Ward McAllister, for instance, who has made 
himself a sort of ruler in social matters, and Mr. 
Peter Marié, who is one of the kindest and most 
cultivated old bachelors of a former day, and 
Mr. James Parker, who used to live in Paris and 
has brought over traditions of great buckishness 
with him. Hearing them all spoken of made me 
wonder what they would be like when I met 
them. But they are not at all alarming at close 
quarters. The other evening at Mr. Peter Marié’s 
dinner I thought I wasn’t going to get on very 
well, sitting between Mr. James Parker and a 
secretary from one of the foreign embassies— 
Russian, I think, though it didn’t matter, because 
he spoke English so well—but, on the contrary, 
I had a delightful time. Mr. Parker is most 
amusing. He’s like a handsome, scampish old 
parrot, with a brilliant black eye that comes 
round the corner suddenly at you when he turns 
his head. I was very much flattered, too, before 
dinner by Mr. Marié’s asking me to sit for a 
miniature. He has a famous collection, and any 
girl he adds to it is supposed to be really pretty, 
if not beautiful. After dinner I heard two of 
the older ladies telling how Madame de Talley- 
rand had unconsciously made the match between 


Flora Davis and Lord Terence Blackwood. She 











was calling upon the Davises in Paris, and Mr. 
Davis suggested a dinner at Voisin’s, but needed 
an extra man. Madame de Talleyrand said if 
she met one she’d secure him, and she did hap- 
pen to meet Lord Terence. So she brought him, 
and he fell in love with Flora Davis as she came 
into the room where he was waiting, and now 
they are to be married in June. I think things 
like that are wonderful! Cornelia Martin’s en- 
gagement to the Earl of Craven was also dis- 
cussed at great length. I should like to marry 
an Englishman, even if he had no title. 
To-morrow I’m going to Mr. Furman’s country- 
house party in Westchester. He is one of the 
most liked and likable of bachelors nowadays, and 
every one who is asked will go if possible. 


January 10th. 

So many things have happened, one after the 
other, that nobody could put them all down. 
Mr. Furman’s party was great fun. He’s taken 
Spencer House in Westchester for the winter, 
and from the second of January, for four days, 


January 15th, 1893. The 
new skirt-dancing is the 
talk of the town, and I had 
my first lesson yesterday 
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he took the Morris Park Club House as well, so 
that all his forty guests could be comfortable. 
I don’t know quite who were at his house, be- 
cause I was one of those at the club, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Sloane, and the Tom Howards were among them. 
At the dance there were people from a dozen big 
house-parties, and twenty-four of us dined at 
Mr. Furman’s first. Miss Willing looked espe- 
cially beautiful. Sometimes I think she is as 
handsome as her sister, Mrs. Astor; at all events 
she was that night, so everybody | said. 

If I could have been in three places at once 
I’d have been at Tuxedo, also, where the Pierre 
Lorillards were giving a dance, and at Staten 
Island, where the Camerons had the nicest peo- 
ple in the world at a small house-party. But I 
enjoyed myself awfully where I was, though I 
was too tired to skate after dancing so much. 

I hurried back to town on Wednesday night 
for the dinner-dance at Mrs. Ogden Mills’. It’s 
a lovely house for a dance, more like a London 
house than most in New York, one of the few 
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1895. 
bicycles more than ever, and 
I do hope Mr. Van Alen will 
get up a Bicycle Meet like the 
one they had last year! 


Newport, Everybody 


where you find dressing-rooms on 
the ground floor as you enter. She 
has servants in knee-breeches, too, 
which I think looks very well. But, 
then, so have Mr. Winthrop and 
several other people. Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish says hers hate wearing 
powder, and that’s a pity, because 
all that sort of ceremonious cos- 
tuming of servants is part of the 
great social game, and I do think 
it’s amusing to see it played well. 
I dined at Mrs. Lloyd Brice’s that 
evening. She is with her mother, 
Mrs. Cooper, in Washington Square. 
Some of my friends were dining 
with Mrs. Sloane, and Mrs. Whit- 
ney, and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
but all the diners met at the dance. 

We had lovely favours—ribbons, 
and bells, and silver toys, and silk 
bags, and boutonniéres, and bunches 
of roses, and shepherdess hats and 
crooks—and when I jingled home at 
three o’clock or later, Mamma knew 
I had had a splendid time, because 
my train had all the balayeuse 
ruffles torn, one of my double-puffed 








writing to buy pearls! 


dances, where the people who belong send out so 
many invitations—as Mamma does for the As- 
semblies and Papa for the Patriarchs—do not 
really test a girl’s popularity, because, of course, 
the men you send tickets to feel they must ask 
you for supper or for the cotillion. One is very 
glad they do, of course, and it’s a great comfort. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger looked very hand- 
some in a white satin dress with brilliant steel 
embroidery. The famous string of pearls was in 
evidence—the one she said came from literature. 
It must be wonderful to make enough money by 
“A Diplomat’s Diary,” 











The new bathing-suit that 1 

simply had to have for New- 

port has been the greatest suc- 

cess, although, of course, I am 
not able to swim in it 


her first book, is very interesting, | 
know, because I’ve read it. But not 
serious, and it isn’t so long, either. 


January 28th. 

The weather has been so cold 
that sleighing and skating have 
actually been giving those who like 
sleighing and skating a lot to do. 
The St. Nicholas Rink, an out-of- 
doors place at 57th Street, has been 
full of people. But Mamma nearly 
always makes me pay visits of an 
afternoon. I don’t see much good 
in driving about from house to 
house leaving the family cards. 
However, she thinks we should, so 
we do. Mrs. Paran Stevens, a great 
personality in her way, happened 
to be at home, we got there so late. 
She’s got the old Mason Jones 
house now. There was an English 
girl staying there, in such a lovely 
dress. I don’t mean she stayed in it 
always—she had it on. A bright 
red silk, with sleeves as big as bal- 
loons. It was trimmed with bands 
of black fur headed with jet passe- 








velvet sleeves was ruined, from my 
having carried my roses over my 
shoulder, and I’d danced holes in 
both of my slippers. I’d had Brock Cutting for 
a partner (who is without doubt the most charm- 
ing young man in New York, and as he seldom 
asks any one to dance a cotillion this was a 
really great triumph) and I’d had a front seat, 
and been taken out a lot of times, and so of 
course I was very proud and could not go to 
sleep for the grinding of the waltz and polka 
tunes in my head. I did not wake till late. 

On Thursday I went to the Harry Cannons 
to dinner before going to the Assembly. The 
Assemblies are given in the Madison Square 
ballroom this year. Elisha Dyer, who seems to 
lead all the cotillions now, led this one, too, and 
he always gives me a good 
seat when he can; but I 

A think private balls are 
nicer on the whole. 

Last night it was the 
Patriarch’s at Delmonico’s, 
and Elisha led again. They 
had the cotillion before 
supper, which may be bet- 
ter for business men, but 
somehow doesn’t seem so 
gay. These subscription 





For tennis, Constance 
wears a trim white duck 
skirt, a practical shirt- 
waist, and such a dashing 
red tam-o’-shanter! Her 
clothes are so smart 
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May, 1900. Constance and I had lunch to- 
day at Sherry’s, and, of course, we saw there 
every one we knew and heard all the news 


January, 1895. 


one knows was there! 








Skated yesterday afternoon 
at the new St. Nicholas Rink. Every one 


And it’s great fun 





menterie—"“Exceedingly fin de sié- 
cle,” so somebody called it. Mrs. 
Stevens was very funny about some 
rude man behind her at a matinée who had asked 
her to take her bonnet off. “Sir,” she said, “‘a 
lady does not take off her bonnet in public.” 
That was all she said to him, but the things she 
said about him would have made his ears burn, 
and they were big enough, she declared, to ob- 
struct her view. Only, as she didn’t think “The 
Fencing Master,” even with Marie Tempest, as 
good as “Robin Hood,” she hadn’t asked him to 
remove them. 

She asked me if I were sorry Lent was com- 
ing—as indeed I am—and said I must stay with 
her at Newport next summer. I hope Mamma 
will let me, for I know I should enjoy it. 


Newport, August 10th, 1895. 

Nothing could have been hotter or more de- 
serted than New York when ! came through it, 
and nothing more tiresome than the journey to 
Newport, except during luncheon, which I had 
with Norman Whitehouse, who was amusing, as 
he always is. Fortunately, I’d got a seat in the 
car which goes direct to Wickford Landing, so 
I didn’t have to change my bags and things at 
the Junction, which was one blessing! The good 
old “General” was creaking at the wharf—I al- 
ways wonder when it’s going to shake itself to 
pieces and drown all the summer colony and their 
guests—but, as usual, it got safely to its destina- 
tion. Constance met me, and we trotted com- 
fortably home in her phaeton; we are going to 
dine on board the Gerry’s yacht (Mr. Gerry is 
Commodore of the Yacht Club), and I don’t want 
to be too late. Just late enough to make people wish 





for one without being angry at one, is the ideal 
time to arrive. Mr. Higgins, I hear, is going to 
have great luncheons on board the Sapphire 
during yacht race week. Well, I'd always rather 
do my yachting in the harbour, for I’m no sailor. 

Constance told me such news as there is. 
Pauline Whitney is engaged to Almeric Paget. 
Newport is very gay. The New Breakers, th« 
Cornelius Vanderbilt house, isn’t finished yet, 
because they are going to try putting in electric 
light instead of gas, and that holds up the work; 
but we are going to dine there Thursday, so I 
shall see some of the alterations, which they say 
are wonderful. I hope I shall sit near Mr. Van- 
derbilt, who is one of the most dignified and 
delightful of men. If it’s one of the very young 
dinners I may, because I am more than a senior 
among débutantes. But if it’s an older dinner, 
of course, I shan’t, because I’m still very young 
among elders. Anyhow I shall wear my best! 
Sleeves as big as skirts, and skirts nine yards 
round, the very latest thing from Paris. 

For the rest, there'll be polo to go to, which 
I love, and there’s the tennis tournament, and 
the coaching parade on the fourteenth. Con- 
stance says everybody bicycles more than ever. 
and that Mrs. W. K. (only I think she calls 
herself Mrs. Alva Vanderbilt now that she has 
separated from Mr. Vanderbilt) rides eight miles 
a day, and that a number of people have asked 
Mr. Van Alen to get up a Bicycle Meet, like 
the one they had here last year, and But 
here come my trunks, at last, and I can dress. 
I'eaven send my sleeves are not crushed! 


August 20th. 

It’s impossible to write much when one gets 
into the whirl of things. The Coaching Parade 
was really the nicest I’ve ever been to. I re- 
member, in the spring of the year I came out, 
when kind Mr. James Parker asked me to the 
Parade of the New York Coaching Club, I was 
prouder than a peacock. It was considered aw- 
fully smart, and the women’s costumes were said 
to set the fashion for the whole summer. The 
coaches all met at Eighth Avenue and 59th 
Street and drove up to Claremont, where we 
lunched. My sister says, though, that it was 
nothing to the Parade in her day, when they met 
at Washington or Madison Square, in the after- 
noon, drove up Fifth Avenue to the Park, and 
afterward had dinner at the Buckingham. But 
that was a small affair to the one here. We 
had twelve coaches in line. Mr. Frederick Bron- 
son’s, Mr. Eugene Higgins’, Mr. Prescott Law- 


When one is on any coach one feels as 
proud as a peacock. I remember once 
passing one of those new little electric 
automobiles when I was out with some 
friends ‘and feeling as if it were a mere 
perambulator 





August 20th, 1895. The first 
trial race for the Cup Defence 
was sailed to-day, and Con- 
stance, who lunched on one of 
the yachts, says it was a de- 
lightful experience 
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June, 1903. I am learning to 
play golf, to please my fiancé , 
and the worst of it 1s that I 
really like it! And bridge, too, 
though I play badly 


VOGUE 


rence’s; then the three Mr. Belmonts were all 
out, Perry, August, and Oliver; also Mr. Tailer, 
Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, Mr. Watts Sherman, 
Mr. Harold Brown, Mr. Van Alen, and Mr. John 
Jacob Astor. The parade formed at noon, at 
Narragansett and Bellevue Avenues, and we 
drove down Bellevue Avenue and round the 
Ocean Drive to the Country Club, where we 
lunched. We didn’t leave till half-past four, and 
then at least half of us drove to the Polo Grounds 
and watched the match. A most pleasant day. 

The first trial race for the Cup Defence was 
sailed to-day. They say the Vigilant will be 
withdrawn in favour of the Defender, which 
has caused a lot of talk. All sorts of dinners 
and dances have been given on the yachts. The 
Waterburys and Mr. Yznaga are on Mr. William 
Vanderbilt’s yacht, the Valiant. There have 
been awfully nice luncheons—for good sailors— 
on the Nourmahal, the Astor yacht; and Con- 
stance, who went on the Goelet yacht, the 
White Ladye, says their party for the Duke 
of Marlborough was great fun. I wish I liked 
the sea, but the truth is one look makes me ill. 

Mr. Oliver Belmont’s ball at the Stable will be 
the last I can go to before I go home. No ball 
in town is half so pleasant as a ball at Newport. 
Iiluminated grounds, supper on terraces, great 
windows open on the verandas so that one can 
dance out into the fresh air—it’s much more in- 
formal, and much more fun! I shall hate to 
leave it all. Mrs. Ogden Goelet is going to give 
a ball in September for her sister, Mrs. Herbert. 
I’d like to have stayed for that, and for the golf 
match between Mrs. Duncan, Miss Sands, and 
Mrs. Astor. The latest gossip says the Duke 
of Marlborough is, or will be, engaged to Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt. My sister says she once stayed 
at Mrs. Paran Stevens’, when his father, the 
late Duke, was out here, just before he married 
Mrs. Hammersley. It’s odd to think that Mrs. 
Hammersley, as a girl, was told by a gipsy that 
she would marry three times and her second 
husband would be a Duke. I wonder how it feels 
to be a Duchess, and whether my visits to Bar 
Harbor and Lenox will be as amusing as my 
Newport ones. I feel nothing could be. 


New York, November 7th. 

The Marlborough-Vanderbilt wedding yester- 
day was a wonderful sight. I never saw such 
a crowd in my life as the one collected at the 
door of Saint Thomas’ Church. Of course it 
vas beautifully decorated, with wonderful arches 
and wreaths, and the wedding procession looked 
charming—as much as one could see of it—com- 
ing up the aisle. The effect of white, all glisten- 
ing, in satin, or frosted in lace, was lovely. 
Donovan made both the wedding-dress and the 
bridesmaids’ dresses. They had pale blue sashes 
and lovely lace fichus, and the blue velvet hats 
worn with them had pale blue feathers, and were 
most becoming to all the girls. The bridesmaids 
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were Katherine Duer, Elsa Bronson, Julia Jay, 
May Goelet, Daisy Post, Marie Winthrop, Edith 
Morton, and Evelyn Burden. The bride herself, 
with her delicate little Japanese face perched like 
a flower on her long neck, looked so sweet that 
even if one had not known her, one would still 
have been enthusiastic in wishing her well. Mr. 
Ivor Churchill Guest was the Duke’s best man, 
and he had selected for his ushers, Reggie Ronalds, 
Brock Cutting, Hamilton Cary, Herbert Robbins, 
and Dick Wilson. A fine, notable wedding, as Mr. 
Pepys would say, and a great many clergymen to 
marry them! Bishop Littlejohn, Bishop Potter, and 
the Reverend Doctor Wesley Brown. 

The breakfast was at Mrs. Van- 
derbilt’s house, in 72nd Street, as, 
of course, she is no longer in the 
Fifth Avenue house. All the smart 
world was there, and everybody 
seemed in the best spirits. 


November 16th. 

At the Horse Show last night, the 
box where the Marlboroughs sat was 
so mobbed that no one could get 
past it, and no one looked at the 
horses. It was as gay a night there 
as can possibly be imagined. I do 
wonder how many dressmakers have 
nervous prostration after they have 
sent us home our Horse Show dress- 
es? Of course, as an event, it really 
does start the Season—that, and the 
Opera—and the luncheons and din- 
ners we have, at the near-by restau- 
rants, before going to the afternoon 
and evening sessions. are great fun. 
The last nights, with the high- 
jumping contests, are the most ex- 
citing of all, and always crowded. 





1914. 
like scarlet fjever, and the Castles are the 
last word in graceful perfection of mo- 


February, The tango is raging 


tion. Every one is frantic to take lessons 


February 26th, 1897. 

There is talk of a war with Spain, and every- 
thing is very quiet. Poor Mrs. Bradley Martin 
is being much misunderstood because of the fancy 
ball she gave at the Waldorf. She really wanted 
to help, and give work to many people who 
were out of employment on account of the dull 
season—people like dressmakers, caterers, florists. 
But of course, instead of giving her the credit 
for that, the outside world is being abusive. I 
don’t wonder she wants to sell her houses here 
and make her home in England. 

It was an enormous ball, and fearfully crowded. 
There was a sort of royal quadrille and a minuet., 


and Mrs. Jack Astor, who was to have danced ~~; 


in the minuet, couldn’t come at the last moment, 

Edith Hall took her place. All the women 
employed the same hair-dresser, and I hear that 
some of them kept him waiting so long he 
couldn’t get to others, who naturally were furi- 
ous. I know we waited ages for the minuet to 
begin. Mrs. Martin was in black and flame 
colour as Mary Stuart, perhaps not the best cos- 
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tume she could -have chosen for her height, ’ 
though her face was sweet under the cap. Kate *¥ 
Brice was quite wonderful as a Spanish Infanta, 
but had to stand up all evening on account of 
her crinolines. Anne Morgan went as an Indian 
girl, and Mr. Welling as a chief. But his head- 
dress was so high above his six feet and more of 
self that he couldn’t get it into any shut-up cab 
and had to drive to the ball in an open one. to 
the delight of the populace. My dress was Span- 
ish, but not as successful as I had hoped, and 
through waiting so long in line my spirits were 
quite damped by the time my cab finally got to 





I have 


Newport, 
just had the most exciting ex- 


June, 1902. 


perience! My first spin in the: 
automobile that Papa gave me 
for my birthday 


December 30th, 1901. 

Nothing seems very different this 
winter from every other winter, ex- 
cept that we are wearing bellish 
skirts and rather bustly effects, 
trimming round our knees and cir- 
cular flounces, which no _ living 
woman can hold up in the street. 
And thinking about streets, and 
walking in them, makes me wish | 
had one of those new little electric 





automobiles; not for town use, but 
for next spring in the country. The 
women at Newport have them. 


However, I needn’t begin to drop 
hints about it into Papa’s mind for 
a month or so, and I think he'll be 
willing on the occasion in question. 

I wonder if I’m getting old; [ 
mean, if any one else would think 
so? Of course, J don’t. Still, it 1s 
ten years since I came out, and 
that makes me Well, not thirty, 
at any rate, but of an age when 
my great-grandmother would have 
begun to think of caps, very likely, 
while I am thinking of quite a dif- 
ferent head-adornment. I enjoy 
going out as much as ever—almost 
—especially to the Opera, though I 
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brilliant—all the 
ing with silks and satins, 


The opera last night was 
boxes gleaming and glisten- 
jewels and waving 


January, 


fans. We heard a new star, Geraldine Farrar am not wise enough musically to 
appreciate Wagner, as the real 

musicians say one should. Eliot 

the Waldorf door. However. it was one of those Gregory (writer and painter, and a great friend 


of mine), who was sitting next to me at Mrs. 
Sloane’s Musicale the other night, told me a 
pleasant story about a woman we both know 
who had assured him that “if you shut your 
eyes and listened very hard to the orchestra, you 
didn’t mind the singing half so much.” Not 
having tried it, I don’t know, but I should think 
that to be able to concentrate the attention else- 
where just while moral people, like King Mark, 
or Wotan’s Model Spouse, are scolding delinquent 
connections, would be an immense _ comfort. 
All the world is breaking out into Musicales 
this season. Mrs. Oliver Belmont has had one, 
\\\ and Mrs. Clarence Mackay had a wonderful one 
\\son Christmas Day at Harbor Hill, the beautiful 
place her father-in-law gave her near Roslyn. 
Josef Hofmann played, and Jean Gerady was the 
cellist. Then Mr. Bagby’s Musical Mornings at 
| the Waldorf-Astoria—subscription concerts—are 
(Continued on page 190) 


great sights one is always very glad to have seen. 
if a person goes to any much talked-of entertain- 
ment, it may or may not be amusing, but at least 
it is a comfort to be in a position to judge. 
























March, 1918. The whole city of 
New York is in uniform—women 
seem to be as busy here as they 
are in Europe helping to win the 
war 
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A crowded hour of glorious life in Twenty-third Street where Fashion shopped in the ’nineties 


AND THE MERCHANT .PRINCES 


MOV ED— 


Showing How They Spread Each His Magic Carpet and Went 


Northward, Saving the Eldest Prince of Them All, Who In- 


sisted that New York Go South to Him—And New York Did 


HIRTY years ago there wasn’t 

a shop on Fifth Avenue. ‘The 

northern limit for carriage trade 
was Twenty-third Street. Broadway 
and Sixth Avenue were the magic 
lanes of trade, and Fourteenth Street 
was the strategic cross-town thorough- 
fare. To be sure, the noisy little 
engines on the Elevated scattered 
cinders on the Herald Building, at 
Thirty-fourth Street, but that was 
too far uptown for any one to settle 
in business—except a strange crea- 
ture like James Gordon Bennett who 
never had done anything like any 
one else—as witness the Venetian pal- 
ace he’d built to house his printing 
presses. 

But if we were to lengthen and 
widen our skirts, add a yard or two 
to our sleeves, discard our permanent 
waves, and don little flat hats over 
our unruly locks—playing we were 
belles of thirty years ago—we might 
adventure down into as interesting a 
shopping district, in its own quaint 
way, as is our more sophisticated 
district of to-day. 

This sturdy five-story building 
with the tower and the striped awn- 
ings at the corner of Broadway and 
Twentieth Street is Lord and Tay- 
lor’s, already rich in years and tra- 
dition. It was founded in 1826, away 
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downtown on Catharine Street, by 
Samuel Lord and George Washington 
Taylor, and the legend of its financ- 
ing sounds like a page out of Nick 
Carter. Taylor, it appears, was war- 
den of the Bridewell—Sing Sing’s 
predecessor as a home for detained 
adventurers—and here he had been 
kind to a poor prisoner. When, sud- 
denly, the world was shaken by 
news of the theft of the crown jewels 
of The Netherlands, and a reward of 
fifty thousand dollars was offered, the 
poor prisoner came to his benefactor 
with a solid-gold tip that enabled the 
warden to meet a certain vessel at 
the dock, speak feelingly to a certain 
passenger from Holland who didn’t 
want to be noticed, get the jewels. 
and, later, collect the reward and go 
into the dry-goods business with it! 
No wonder you couldn’t stop a shop 
like that in its progress uptown, 
decade after decade. But thirty 
years ago no one dreamed that 


No little ceremony attended 
a shopping tour in the days 
when the floor-walker culti- 
vated the benignity of a bish- 
op and the salesman was apt 
to look upon himself as an old 
and valued friend of the family 
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Fifth Avenue to-day thunders with the roar 
of ceaseless motor trafic rumbling all day 
long between the multitudinous bazaars of 
Thirty-fourth Street and the bewildering 
opulence of the Fifty-seventh Street shops 


Twentieth and Broadway wasn’t its last address. 

The Nineteenth Street corner held another 
strong attraction for the smart woman of long 
ago. This was Arnold Constable’s, a business 
that began as a “thread needle” shop far down- 
town in the days of Aaron Arnold and his nephew, 
George Arnold Hearn, just a year after the 
crown jewels had put Lord and Taylor’s on the 
commercial map. The Arnolds had held to the 
firm, but the Hearns had gone to a business of 
their own, in which, by the way, they are the 
only representatives of the old thirty-years-ago 
world still in the Fourteenth Street district, to 
this day and date. It is safe to say of them 
that, when the reputed shopping centre of New 
York is somewhere north of Poughkeepsie, Hearn’s 
will be doing business on Fourteenth Street, and 
doing it very well, thank you. But Arnold Con- 
stable will be uptown—for such is the difference 
ir. temperament. 
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Park Avenue in the upper Forties with its soaring sky- 

line of hotels and apartment-houses is now the centre of 

the smart restaurants which thirty years ago took their 
lead from Delmonico’s at Fourteenth Street 











Beyond the churches which still 
recall the old days when Fifth 
Avenue was a quiet residence 
street, one glimpses the tower- 
ing lines of the encroaching 
business buildings 





Farther down on Broadway there was a shop 
that would have outranked even Lord and Tay- 
lor’s in age if it had kept its original name, for 
it was the “great iron store”—largest and finest 
on the continent, back in 1862, at the time when 
A. T. Stewart, New York’s most famous old- 
time merchant, bought part of the Randall Farm 
bounded by Ninth and Tenth Streets and erected 
on it his palace of trade. The New York 
Tribune had said at the time that, “the business 
transacted there is almost fabulous.” But, thirty 
years ago, the genius that had directed it all was 
dead, and an interregnum had set in at the 
great iron store where the beautiful rotunda 
waited patiently for John Wanamaker to come 
from Philadelphia, take over the historic site, 
fill the counters afresh with gorgeous heaps of 
silks from the four corners of the earth, and 
become the eldest merchant prince of them all. 

Still another Broadway store remains for us 
to visit—McCreery’s—opposite the old St. Denis 
Hotel, a store with a window full of the shining 
silks for which the firm was famous. There was 
a skylight to give light all the way down the 
centre for the daytime silks, and a dark room 
in which one could try the effect of one’s eve- 
ning purchases. Linens were sold, real laces too, 
and the finest hosiery of the day. A _ bargain 
basement lighted by gas carried remnants, and 
many fashionable ladies were not above taking 
advantage of it. But, considering it all in all, 
it was a very little shop in those days, so little 
that one man handled all the mail-orders, and 
another man all the credits. 

Over on Sixth Avenue at Nineteenth Street, 
Benjamin Altman had made remarkable progress 
in his dry-goods house. His was a young busi- 
ness, compared to the three old-timers, but he 

(Continued on page 202) 











Taster and Sadton 
Bottor and Gatton ~ Modern 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


OMETHING ought to be done about the 

modern purveyors of travel comforts, the 

managers of our alluring present-day hotels 
and the enterprising publicity agents of our great 
steamship and railway systems. Season after 
season, year after year, we see the various modes 
of travel made more and more attractive until, 
really, a special form of protection should be de- 
vised for those of us who are painfully trying to 
follow the paths of duty rather than yield to that 
impulse, planted by many an artful circular and 
poster, to “see America first” or to steep our- 
selves in the “mystery of ancient Egypt.” 

Ah, if we were but able to do as we pleased! 
Travel is made so rapid, so easy, and so luxurious 
for us. We can do so much in such a short time. 
Our surroundings will always be in such good 
taste. It is a wonder that we resist at all, that 
any one ever stays at home! 

Every few weeks I read of the “strange disap- 
pearance” of this or that individual. Miss Hattie 
Lovejoy, a young music-teacher, disappears on 
her way home from the Symphony Concert; Mr. 
Winston Wiggins, well-known merchant, van- 
ishes after leaving his place of business. All sorts 
of lurid theories are advanced. I am convinced 
that most of those missing have merely suc- 
cumbed to the lure of modern travel. They have 
cashed in all their available assets and have 
rushed off to take a palatial steamer to the 
Mediterranean or the languorous loveliness of the 
South Seas. Do not think that I mean to con- 
nect the respectable names of Miss Lovejoy and 
Mr. Wiggins. I whisper no scandal. They have 
probably gone in opposite directions. But the 


Tuirty YEARS AGo THESE 
PurasEs WERE Not IN 
Our VOCABULARY 
Rapid Transit 
Step Lively 
Watch Your Step 
Follow The Green Line 
Step Forward, Please, Plenty of 
Room Up Front 
Where Do We Go From Here? 
Hop Off 
Nose Dive 
Zooming 
Side Slip 
Broadcasting 
Listening In 
What’s Your Wave Length? 


fact remains, they have gone. They have yielded 
at last to the alluring temptations of travel. 

A backward glance over three decades is easy 
for one who has passed the fortieth meridian. 
To be sure, my memories of 1892 are somewhat 
misty. I had just reached my ‘teens, and my 
travelling was done under the protecting wing 
of a parent or older guide. But enough remains 


clear to astound me at the progress we have 
made, the gigantic leaps forward which the modes, 
of travel have taken in that comparatively short. 
span. My insurance agent informs me that I 
am an excellent prospect for a similar period in 
the future, and I can but be appalled at the 
thought of what may happen before the appear- 
ance of Vogue’s next anniversary number. 

In 92, travel was confined exclusively to earth 
and water. Experimenters in the ether were 
compared sardonically with one Darius Green, 
who had executed a famous crash in ages past. 
The minor forms of locomotion were in horse- 
drawn vehicles. The “horseless carriage” was 
just beginning to be laughed at, but it, like the 
airplane, was thought to be too fantastic for 
serious consideration. The age, in fact, was one 
of unintelligent scoffing. What centuries seem 
to have elapsed since those misty days when, on 
my occasional visits to New York, by boat from 
my Connecticut home, I peered from my state- 
room window and glimpsed the tiny belt-line 
horse-car jigging its way up West Street. It 
seemed a car of splendour compared with the 
busses and stages of my native town. The Fifth 
Avenue busses were then equine, and the raffish 
steeds which drew them were a favourite subject 
for jest. I always enjoyed the method of “mak- 
ing change” in those odourous vehicles, namely, 
by lurching forward and yanking a strap fastened 
to the driver’s leg, after which his hand appeared. 
through a hole, and the transaction was completed. 

How completely electrification and the gaso- 
line engine has swept away all the dingy rubbish 
of this early day! One of my: favourite thrills, 
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is the memory of the first trolley-car in my 
home town as it rounded the curve at the head 
of State Street. I can still hear the grinding 
wail of the wheels on the curve and feel the heart- 
stopping excitement of this*miracle of movement 
brought about by this new, tremendous, invisible 
source, electricity! So men must have felt at 
the first miracles. We grow indifferent to these 
things. It is wonderful to have. seen them in 
one’s infancy, to have been “in at the birth.” 

What electricity began the gasoline motor 
completed. We know how the jitney and the 
suburban ’bus-lines are killing off the old fa- 
miliar trolley systems. Miles of track and trolley- 
poles, thousands of cars and hun- 
dreds of power-plants and car- 
barns are being thrown into the 
discard. So are large numbers of . 
stock certificates. I can speak 
of them feelingly. I bought some. 

But these, as I say, are the 
minor methods of travel, by no 
means unimportant, but concerned 
with the average come-and-go of 
daily life rather than with what 
we think of when we speak of 
travel with a capital T. Here 
we must turn to the railroads. 

What has been accomplished in 
the various railroad systems of 
the United States has come so 
gradually that it is accepted with 
great calmness by the average 
traveller. Discomforts meant noth- 
ing to me in those early days; it 
was enough to be on a train, go- 
ing somewhere, but I feel sure 
that I should rebel to-day at 
some of the conditions. I wonder, 
for instance, how many of my 
readers remember the smell of 
“Pintsch” gas, which was the ac- 
cepted means of illumination. It 
was a toxic experiment, powerful 
enough to remain a memory for- 
ever. And the cinders we used to 
suffer, and the smoke! One had 
to be thoroughly dry-cleaned after 
every trip. The habit of being 
brushed off still remains, long after 
the necessity for it has expired. 


PULLMAN’S PROGRESS 


Thirty years ago leisurely little horse-drawn twelve-passenger 
stages jogged up and down Fifth Avenue from Washington 
Square to the Metropolitan Museum. To-day, one hundred 
and eighty-six fifty-one passenger motor-buses pass the cor- 
ner of Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue every hour 


We had our parlour-cars, to be 
sure, but they were primitive af- 
fairs, dimly lighted, often cold, 
over-upholstered, and decorated 
with a wildness of architectural 
ornament that reflected the de- 
based taste of an ultra-refined period. I have 
often thought that all the suppressed desires of 
the Age of Innocence found unconscious ex- 
pression in the decoration of their parlour-cars 
and steamships. We had Moorish cars, Renais- 
sance cars, Eastlake cars, and cars that the de- 
signers just made up out of their own heads. 

How splendidly the car companies have freed 
themselves from this blight of bad taste is evi- 
dent to any one who enters one of the new all- 
steel vehicles of the modern railroad in which 
simplicity, dignity, safety, convenience, comfort, 
and hygiene are each considered and combined. 
Three decades ago was about.the mid-channel 
mark in the development of the comforts of 
train travel—but the end is not yet. Each day 
marks some new improvement, slight perhaps, 
but increasing the sum total of comfort. One of 
the latest wrinkles, for instance, is the divided 
curtain for sleeping-car berth-sections with sepa- 
rate sets of curtains for upper and lower berths. 
Any one who has wrestled with a total stranger 
for supremacy of the old single curtain will ap- 
preciate this invention. To-day we go calmly 
and comfortably to bed, we turn on our con- 
venient berth light and read awhile, we press 
the electric button and sink off to sleep, secure 
in the safety of a steel car, sheltered from 
draughts by double windows and i ingenious vesti- 
bules, carried smoothly to our destinations over 
heavy rails, to alight after an excellent breakfast 


or luncheon—and how little we realize the in- 
dustry and patience which have made all this 
possible within the last thirty years. 

“The Pullman Company, the pioneer provider 
of train comfort, now manufactures a great va- 
riety of specially designed cars which may be 
leased by individuals,—fascinating combinations 
of all sorts of luxury, kitchens, dining-rooms, bed- 
rooms with honest-to-goodness beds, showers, 
librartes, observation-cars, and so on. Looking 
back ‘to the early history of this enterprising 
company, it is amusing to read of ~ efforts of 
the sleeping-car conductor to induce his passen- 
gers to take their boots off before going to bed. 





It is pleasing to record that train speed has 
kept within the limits of safety, an average of 
sixty miles an hour being considered sufficient. 

But the two ends of the continent have been 
brought nearer together, nevertheless, by a de- 
crease of almost two to one in time. If we could 
take the Twentieth Century Limited out of New 
York and make a direct connection with the 
Overland for San Francisco (which, alas, we can 
not do, for some reason quite beyond the lay 
comprehension, unless it has been engineered by 
Chicago hotel men), the transcontinental trip 
might be done in twenty plus seventy—which is 
ninety—hours. The fastest trip, in reality, how- 
ever, is to be made north of the international 
boundary line, where the Trans-Canada makes 
a through trip in ninety-two hours, and there is 
no waiting or changing trains. 


HOTELS THAT ARE MINIATURE CITIES 


And when we arrive at our destination, or leave 
it. for that matter, by either train or steamer, 
we are surrounded by the same luxurious ease 
as that which accompanies us on our travels. 
In other words, the whole complicated fabric of 
travel has been enriched and made beautiful. It 
does not begin and end in mere transportation, 
but ramifies and spreads out into beautifully de- 
signed terminals which connect directly with 
magnificent and palatial hotels. 
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Hotels! What visions the word conjures up: 
of those dim, dingy hostelries of thirty yeais. 
ago, with their offices trimmed in oak and ma- 
hogany, the floors redolent of rubber tiling, the 
upper regions shrouded in the oppressive mag- 
nificence of heavy curtains and plush furniture, 
with here and there a gold, lyre-shaped chair or 
a mournful rubber-plant on an onyx pedestal! 
Over doors and mantels painted tapestries of 
the “Village Fair” vied in beauty with the com- 
bination gas-and-electric fixtures—for all proper 
fixtures were “combination” in those days. Elec- 
tricity was a new-fangled affair, not to be trusted. 

What a far cry it is from this ancient bowl- 
and-pitcher period to the modern 
hotel which makes life wonderful 
for our travellers, not only in the 
city, but in the alluring summer 
and winter colonies, many of 
which were not even invented in 
"92. We used to hear of St. 
Augustine then, and Jacksonville; 
now it is Palm Beach, Ormond, 
Miami, Cuba, Pasadena, or the 
Engadine, St. Moritz, Biarritz— 
where not? And at every point, 
luxury and good taste and com- 
fort stand hand in hand, the Three 
Graces of modern travel. 


MODERN MARINE MONSTERS 


When we turn our gaze toward 
the ocean we see again the tre- 
mendous improvement along lines 
of accommodation and comfort. 
The mere reading of the sailing- 
lists of three decades ago brings. 
back much of the bygone time 
very clearly. The Teutonic 
and the first Majestic were the 
marvel ships competing for su- 
premacy with the Cunarders, 
Campania and Lucania. In 
1904, I crossed on the old Um- 
bria, which has been: but lately 
deposed as one of the marine 
marvels. I almost rolled over- 
board on several occasions, and 
could appreciate the reasoning of 
the purser who showed me the 
tremendous swimming pool on the 
giantess Berengaria with the 
comment, “They couldn’t ’avve ’em 
on the old ships, sir. They’ ’ave 
washed everybody overboar«|.” 

A swimming pool on :. :hip— 
imagine it! But that is cnly a 
detail. In size, the banner ships 
have increased amazingly. An 
official statement of the White Star Line says of 
the new Majestic: “She is five times as large as 
the largest ocean greyhounds of thirty years ago.” 
At this rate a few years will see us able to cross 
the Atlantic by placing a hundred of these levi- 
athans end to end and motoring over along the 
decks! 

The accommodations offer a bewildering choice 
of luxury in staterooms ranging from the so- 
called “imperial” suites to the more intimate 
individual rooms with private bath. The old 
four-bunk stateroom is a thing of the past. No 
longer does one find oneself quartered with a 
crowd in space just big enough for one. Even 
“bunks” begins to sound obsolete, for, as on the 
modern trains, real beds are becoming more and 
more the thing. No longer can there be any 
complaint of dull routine on board ship. With 
the news of the world wirelessed at regular in- 
tervals, and telephones in every room, there is 
no isolation. For every hour of the day ther 
is a special room, from the sunny breakfast ter- 
race to the various promenades, smoking-rooms, 
card-rooms, gymnasiums, squash-courts, pools, 
dining-rooms, and ballrooms. Special guides go 
through the corridors to rescue lost travellers and 
conduct them back to their own parties. 

There is no smoke or dirt. Oil-burning engines 
do away with the flying cinders that used to 
make one side of the deck so much more de- 


(Continued on page 170) 








The French cabriolet 
—progenitor of all 
modern town-cars— 
was the smart vehi- 
cle of fashion when 
Vogue was young 


Sketches of vehicles from Locke and from Brewster 


AUTO-SUGGESTIONS FROM VEHICLES OF THE PAST 
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From the archaic vehicle 
sketched above was evolved 
the modern cabriolet at the 
left. It is the creation of 
Brewster — smart  carriage- 
maker for several generations 
of Vogue readers—and is now 
the accepted standard for the 
fashionable town-car 
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(Right) “The First Lesson,” a 

cover from an early issue of Vogue, 

shows us the Goddess in the Ma- 

chine learning to drive her newest 
toy in 1903 


(Below) The buggy of glorious bis ee > (Below) An offspring of the ancient 
fame was not only a great Ameri- wi, j . carry-all was the earliest type of 
can institution, but the model Sea, f : i 3 limousine well exemplified in the 
for the earliest runabouts and o> ee ; . 4 ae curious specimen illustrated below, 
roadsters. This one was photo- fo . , hie which takes us back hilariously 
graphed in Newport in the early “ ~ ; to the days of the “Lightning 
nineteen-hundreds , Conductor” 
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(Below) A species of motor now 
mercifully extinct is seen in its 
pristine glory 
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(Sketched above) The familiar station wagon was the prototype of 

the car photographed below it, from which ultimately was derived 

the sedan. The evolution was noteworthy. To a touring-car of 

antique lines was added a roof without side partitions; then walls 

and windows, giving us the limousine and, finally, when the whole 
car was enclosed, we had the sedan 


Camera Craft 


Motor apparel in 1906 was quite as won- 

derful and fully as fearfui as the car in 

which its fair wearer wheeled through the 

countryside striking terror to the hearts 
of rural beholders 
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MOTOR ARISTOCRATS OF TO-DAY BOAST THEIR LINEAL 
DESCENT FROM THE HORSE-DRAWN PEERAGE OF THE PAST 
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Brown Brothers 


In three pictures (two reproduced above and one below) we may 
trace the history of the touring-car. (Sketch above) First comes 


the ancient surrey, direct ancestor of the Cadillac 1904 touring- 
car photographed below it, which represents the second stage of 
evolution. 


Third and last (below), behold the Younger Genera- 
tion, the 1923 Rolls-Royce touring car 


(Below in silhouette) The well- 
filled Victoria photographed below, 
when it was the queen of the car- 
riage world represents a type which 
various coach-makers have tried to 
recreate in the motor, but without 
permanent success. The » Renault 
touring-car (left) with a Victoria 
top is its nearest relative, but is 
strictly a touring-car and in no 
sense a Victoria 
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~_ HE Editor of Vogue, when she 
invited me, for old sake’s 
sake, to write an article for 
this birthday number of the 
magazine on the last thirty 
years of the theatre in New 
York, apologized very pret- 
tily and said, “Of course I can’t ex- 
pect you to remember so far back as 
that; but no doubt you have plenty 
© of historical material in your files.” 
The compliment was charmingly in- 

* tended, but it was unde- 


My reason for recording these harrowing de- 
tails is that they explain a little the fact that. 
as I now look backward, the theatre of thirty 
years ago appears to have been more stimulating 
than the theatre of the intervening years. While 
Sir Sidney Colvin was still engaged in the monu- 
mental task of completing his biography of Keats 
and was anticipating an aftermath of leisure for 
the writing of his reminiscences, he said to me 
one day in London that, as he grew older, he 
found it more and more easy to remember the 
incidents and emotions of his twenties and less 


57 


and less easy to remember the incidents and emo- 
tions of his middle life. There is a great deal, of 
course, in the optical illusion of reversed per- 
spective, for, whenever we look backward, we 
become far-sighted. But, in the matter of theatre- 
going, there is also, in the case of the critic, 
another factor that must be included in the per- 
sonal equation, the fact that the plays which we 
have paid to see in our boyhood are likely to 
leave a more lasting impression on our minds 
than the plays which we have been paid to see 
in our prime. To go without luncheon day after 

day, and to walk many miles to school 

and back again, in order to save and 





served. As a matter of fact, 

though I am only forty 
(why is it, I wonder, that when we 
reach that age we always insist on 
tucking in the adverb “‘only?”) I be- 
gan going to the theatre pretty regu- 4 
larly at the age of eight and can now 
remember most of the actors of the 
eighteen-nineties more vividly than I = 
care to remember most of the actors | 
of the nineteen-tens. Also, unlike most by 00 | 
New Yorkers, I was born within the | 
confines of the greater city, instead 
of arriving from some rural region 
at the age of twenty to seek a job in 
the metropolis; and the metropolitan 
theatre was therefore familiar to me 
in my boyhood. Daly’s is to me some- 
thing more than the mere echo of a 
name; it is a memory. Consequently, 
in accepting this invitation of the 
Iditor’s, I do not feel inclined to dig 
into the historical material which no 
doubt is stored away among my files. | 








In this year, when so many of my 
slightly older friends are publishing 
their autobiographies, I don’t see why | 
I] shouldn’t be permitted, for at least 
a single article, to relax into the slip- 
pered and luxurious mood of remi- 
niscence, 


EARLY AMBITIONS 


My first ambition was to be a fire- 
man, because Number Eleven was 
stabled in our street and, whenever 
we were lucky enough to have a fire 
in the right direction, the snorting 
horses would come galloping past the 
house where I was born. But my sec- 
ond ambition was to be an usher in 
a theatre, and, though I am still able 
to hope that some day I may be a 
fireman, I have already been cursed 
in later life for that second ambition 
of my boyhood. In those days, Brcok- 
lyn was a thriving one-week stand 
(for, try as I will, I can not keep the 
suburban name of Brooklyn from 
popping into this veracious chronicle) 
and was visited, week after week, by 
every important star; and, of course, 
an usher in a Brooklyn theatre could 
see all the plays for nothing and see 
a different play each week throughout 
the season. The ambition to become 
an usher was natural enough, but the 
unfortunate thing is that, in my 
case, it was almost literally attained, 








JOSEPH JEFFERSON IN “THE RIVALS” 


“Joe Jefferson was something more than a great 
he was also 


and, by the sheer contagion of his 
rich humanity, he made the world a better place 


character actor and a great comedian: 
a great person: 


” 


to live in, wherever he passed by. 


set aside the necessary money, and 
then to stand in line for hours and 
hours in order to spend this money 
for a seat in the top gallery for the 
greatest all-star production of ‘The 
Rivals” that the world has ever seen 
—these preparations were a part of 
the good time; in later life we are 
more inclined to agree with my 
friend, Mr. Louis Sherwin—another 
“veteran dramatic critic’—who_re- 
cently rernarked that he would not 
stand in line to see a revival of the 
Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with the original cast. 





THE PLAY VERSUS THE ACTOR 


But, setting the personal equation 
momentarily aside, it is a solid and 
unsentimental fact that the experience 
of going to the theatre in the early 

eighteen-nineties was fundamentally a 
| different adventure from the experi- 
| ence of going to the theatre in the 
| early nineteen-twenties. This funda- 
| mental difference may be expressed in 
| half a sentence, to the effect that 
nowadays we go to the theatre to see 
a certain play, or a certain “show,” 
whereas, thirty years ago, we went to- 
the theatre to see a certain actor, or 
a certain company of actors. Ob- 
servers of one sort may prefer the 
contemporary theatre; observers. of 
another sort may prefer the theatre 
of thirty years ago: for each theatre 
has emphasized its own merit at the 
expense of the chief merit of the other. 
And for those very mature observers: 
who have steered through this transi- 
tion period under the guidance of an 
extraordinary catholicity of taste 
which has made it possible for them 
to change their minds with changing 
fashions, or, in the poet’s phrase, to 
“srow with this growing age,” there 
is nothing to do but to lament the 
axiom which expresses the impossibil- 
ity of keeping a cake and also eating 
it. Unfortunately for myself—in this 
matter of theatregoing—I ate my 
cake when I was ten years old; and’ 
though I am willing to admit that the 
plays are better to-day, and also that 
the “shows” are better to-day, I must 
still lament the fact that the actors 
are not by any means so good as they 
used to be in the high and far-off days. 
4 that I remember. 














and nothing is more difficult to bear i 
than a fulfilled ambition. For nearly 
twenty years I was doomed to see 
every play that was presented in 
New York; I not only saw them all for nothing, 
but I was even paid to see them, until one day 
I decided that something ought to be done to 
interrupt a theatregoing habit that might other- 
wise become incurable. That was the day when, 
at the age of thirty-eight, I picked up a New 
York newspaper and saw myself referred to in 
a head-line as “the veteran dramatic critic.” That 
evening I did not go to the theatre. Instead. I 
stayed at home and reread Robert Browning’s 
poem, By the Fireside, and after I had “sloped 
to Italy at last, and youth, by green degrees.” 
T said aloud—as if it really mattered—“At any 
rate, that fellow did not call me a dean!” 





L Editor’s Note:—It is with the 
greatest cordiality that Vogue wel- 
comes back to its pages the distin- 
guished author of this review. Mr. 
Hamilton has recently been a so- 
journer in Motion-Picture Land, 
from which far country he has just 
come back to wish Vogue many 
happy returns of the day 











It is a curious and interesting point 
in theatre history that the periods of 
great actors and the periods of great 
authors have never coincided. In reviewing the 
history of the drama from the earliest times till 
A.D. nineteen twenty-three, we might easily di- 
vide it into literary periods and histrionic periods, 
according as the author or the actor has, for the 
moment, assumed dominion over it. Whenever 
the artist of one type has been supreme, the 
artist of the other type has been merely a con- 
tributory functionary. The world still knows 
the names of A*schylus, Sophocles, Euripides; but 
it does not know the names of any of their 
actors. Again. in the Elizabethan period, the 
actor was regarded only as a secondary and com- 
paratively unimportant artist. History has re- 
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DAVID WARFIELD IN 
“THE AUCTIONEER” 


Warfield, under Belasco’s di- 
rection, 1s now playing Shylock 
in the “Merchant of Venice.” 

He 1s here seen as the “Auc- 
tioneer,” the réle in which he 
won fame a few years before 
he created the Music-Master 


© Reutlinger 


corded reverently the names of innumerable 
writers of that spacious age, but has deleted from 
recollection the names of all but the very fore- 
most actors. Alleyn and Burbage are remembered; 
but, with the fullest data bequeathed to us by 
contemporary commentators, it is impossible for 
us to publish the entire cast of any play of 
Shakspere. But when, in other periods of thea- 
tre history, we turn our attention to the records 


of great actors, we perceive—with a little won- 


derment at first—that they have flourished only 
at times when dramatic authorship has been at 
a very low ebb. David Garrick, the greatest actor 
the English-speaking stage remembers, flourished 
ir an age when tragedy was absolutely sterile 
and when comedy had paused to catch its breath 
in mid-transition between Congreve and Sheridan. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, the En- 
glish-speaking stage, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
was adorned by a great galaxy of great actors, 
beginning with Kean, the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, 
Forrest, and the Booths, and continuing down- 
ward till the deaths of Irving and Mansfield. On 
the other hand, the nineteenth century, «until its 


very final decade, was a period in which the En- 
glish-written drama, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
was—considered solely as an art of authorship— 
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a thing so dead and so long buried as to lie, 
apparently, too deep for any hope of any 
resurrection. 

Yet, in the final decade of the eighteen-nineties, 
the unexpected resurrection came. Pinero present- 
ed “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” in 1893. He 
was soon followed to the front—in that sudden 
and startling movement which has been defined 
in a phrase by Henry Arthur Jones as the Renais- 
sance of the English Drama—by Jones himself, 
and Shaw and Barrie, and the ever-growing host 
of present-day camp-followers: while, in America, 
such lonely but dauntless pioneers as Bronson 
Howard were quickly followed by the more 
gifted Clyde Fitch and the more versatile Augus- 
tus Thomas. Within the brief period of a decade 
and a half, the dramatists—too long neglected— 
stormed the theatre and took it by assault. 
Within the same brief period, the great actors 
said farewell and died. 

Subsequently, the situation has been compli- 
cated by the rapid rise of a new functionary in 
the theatre who is neither the actor, as in the 
case of Garrick, nor the author, as in the case of 
Shakspere. This new functionary may be de- 
scribed in plain language as the art director—al- 
though he is sometimes called the régisseur by 
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MAUDE ADAMS AND JOHN DREW 
IN “ROSEMARY” 


The actress who created “Bab- 
bie” and “Peter Pan” was first 
noticed when the critics 
searched their programs for 
the name of a little girl in 
John Drew’s company and— 
found it to be Maude Adams 


GABRIELLE REJANE 


Twenty years ago when she 
visited America for the last 
time, the incomparable and 
lamented Réjane was already 
well-known in this country as 
the vivid interpreter of “Zaza” 
“Madame Sans-Géne” 


commentators who have attended the theatre 
once or twice in that new region which is quaint- 
ly delimited on current maps as Czecho-Slovakia, 
and are therefore able to answer “Ja!” without 
any hesitation, because they know the language. 
The quickest ‘and most obvious advance which 
- theatre has accomplished within the compass 

f the last two decades has been registered in the 
minor matters of stage-direction, stage- -decoration, 
and stage-lighting. I call these details “minor 
matters,” because I am old enough to remember 
actively the recent historical transition from a 
period in which the actor was the thing, to a new 
period in which the play became once more the 
thing—as it had been, three centuries ago, in the 
Elizabethan theatre. My appreciative sensibilities 
are still too conservative to tremble with de- 
lighted anticipation of a future period in which 
the régisseur shall become the commandant of the 
theatre and shall relegate both the actor and the 
author to the background. Years and years ago, 
I quickly recognized the inspiring, though inar- 
ticulate, genius of Gordon Craig and lauded in 
advance the salutary influence, which he was 
destined to exert over the secondary matter of 
stage-decoration: but when he came forward with 

(Continued on page 150) 
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ANNY, daughter of the vanishing race of 
Knickerbockers, began her golden existence 
in Fifth Avenue before it was given over to 


She has now an apartment in Park Ave- 
nue which she says is vaguely reminiscent of 
her dear Paris, where she hopes to end, if the 
social structure of Gotham should disintegrate 
completely. Of course, Fanny does not use the 
jargon of the vulgar and lament, “Society is not 
what it was!” because Fanny knows that any- 
body who wants to be in society is in society. 
She has been taught that it means only the con- 
stant culture of the desire. Fanny’s “new man” 
—that is her designation of her latest spiritual 
adviser—has taught Fanny how to cure a face 
ache by reiterating a certain number of times “I 
have no face ache—I can not have a face ache!” 
She believes in him so trustingly that she could 
say also—‘“I have no face!” but he doesn’t ask 


trade. 


that of her, realizing what her face always meant ° 


to her. 

Of course, fashionable Fanny is intelligent 
enough to sense that this method of getting 
something for nothing from the higher regions 
might be used for the furthering of impudent so- 
cial aspirations, and would mix up the goats and 
sheep in places like New York and Newport. 
As the rulers of the human plane get slightly 
muddled in their businesses—poor Willie of Ger- 
many, our last shining example—the Great Be- 
yond hearing and granting so many petitions 
might make a few mistakes, and hard-eyed per- 
sons climbing out of gutters with their gold bags, 
acquired by very earthy chicaneries, would stand 
a chance of standing in with the occult and 
calmly seating themselves on the vacant and tot- 
tering thrones of social leadership. 

Fanny’s father was on Ward McdAllister’s fa- 
mous list, and her grandfather’s name can be 
found in the pages of Philip Hone. The Lolls, 
therefore, might be said to have a premiére place 
in the halls of the American social stock market. 
When Fanny made her début, Fanny’s mother 
used to say, “Oh, dear, what is New York com- 
ing to?—That horrid Mrs. P or that push- 
ing Mrs. Q—— trying to force their way into 
our set.” But Fanny, once her mother’s echo, 
became a Ragooist in 1910, and Ragoo taught 
Fanny that bad adjectives burned the tongues 
where they grew, and one accomplished nothing 
with them. So Fanny would say to-day, “That 
amusing Mrs. P. or that divinely dynamic 
Mrs. Q——, bless her'!—I know they have 
something to give me.”—By that I do not 
intend to imply that Fanny ever expected any 
material advantages from Ragooism—but. of 
course, she has been dreadfully hard up! Even 
Ragoo knows that. 

When Fanny was a young girl in 1892, her 
particular intimates used to say she never knew 
her own mind. She was heard sighing often, “I 
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Sketches by Fish 


can not make up my mind about him or her, or 
this or that.” But now she knows she has two 
minds, a conscious and a subconscious one, and 
she finds them most convenient. The conscious 
mind allows her to do lots of naughty little 
things the sub wouldn’t. In fact, Fanny never 
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When Fanny at twenty dawned upon an 

admiring throng in her mother’s rose 

brocade drawing-room, it was furnished 

in the best Twenty-third Street taste of 
the bustle period 


worries any more about making up her mind. 
She lets her bad mind do what it wants to do, 
knowing that it can not hurt her good mind— 
the real secret Fanny—her soul, nothing can 
touch that! She thinks rightly, although she may 
act wrongly—just a little—and somehow, some 
way, it gets adjusted somewhere! 

It’s a blessed relief to be able to divide your 
mechanism of desire in this way. In 1892 if 
Fanny’s mother said “Black is black, and you 
can’t make it any other colour,” Fanny would 
have said, “Yes, dear,” but Fanny’s mother to- 





























day would be almost biblically unfashionable. 
fanny says now, “Black is white—if one sees it 


as white. The misunderstood are often under- 
stood—what half my head repudiates, the other 
half accepts—-I never really lived well until I 
thought as I do to-day ” 
Fanny was twenty when she made her bow to 
her mother’s world, where persons were heard 
sometimes to talk of distinguished ancestors and 
were still afraid of certain important dowagers, 
now long incarcerated in family vaults, back 
rooms, or back streets. Fanny must be over 
half a century to-day, but you wouldn’t know it. 
Time is something her consciousness repudiates. 
All her men—the seers, necromancers, and others 
uncatalogued—have taught her that; Ragoo even 
went so far as to tell her that a woman shou!d 
come out yearly—blossom yearly, as long as she 
felt herself a woman and could creak about in 
hope of mischief. 
_ When Fanny dawned upon an admiring throng 
in her mother’s rose brocade drawing-room— 
furnished in the best Twenty-third Street taste 
of the bustle period, she didn’t want very much; 
at least she never made wanting into a religion. 
At Redfern’s she asked her mother if she might 
appear in black satin at the great event. Of 
course, that desire was repressed at birth. Eli- 


(Continued on page 146) 





































Fanny knew all about 
men—strong, bold, bad 
men with beautiful yel- 
low moustachios scented 


with Jockey Club 
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WARD MC ALLISTER 


The shepherd and undisputed auto- 
crat of New York society from 1880 
to 1895. This article contains many 
diverting details of his picturesque ca- 
A Beau and a Belle, leaving a smart dinner in 1892. reer. Ile is revealed here as the Lover 
Hovering in the background we see the immortal of Marguerite de Valois at the famous 


Johnson, who, for twenty years, called the carriages Black and White Ball, an event of 
high social imtortance in 1884 


at all fashionable dinners and dances in New York 


RECENTLY chanced—in the company of 

Mrs. Chase, the Editor of Vogue—to spend 

a morning in the beautiful prison which some 
benevolent person has erected at Sing Sing. Dur- 
ing our rambling tour of the prison, the warden, 
who was acting as our cicerone, drew my atten- 
tion to an unhappy looking man of approximately 
my own age, who was completing, in solitary 
confinement, a visit of thirty years to that fa- 
mous Hudson River resort. The reason for his 
protracted stay was that he had once dismem- 
bered the body of a lady for whom he had for- 
merly entertained the liveliest feelings of affection. 

The warden went on to say: 

“For thirty years this man has languished in 
solitary confinement. He has eaten nothing but 
the simplest food. He has visited no living hu- 
man being. He has never seen a theatrical enter- 
tainment, jazzed in a cabaret, consumed a bottle 
of champagne, cut in at a rubber of bridge, 
played a round of golf, seen a motor-car, smoked 
a Havana cigar, or eaten a dinner in the company 
of ladies.” 

“Sir.” I said. “I can feel but the scantest pity 
for him: indeed I would willingly change my 
Jot for his. Consider my tragedy, if you please 


a tragedy that has kept me prisoner to a social 
system more cruel and merciless than any within 
the ken of a mere murderer. For thirty years— 
simply because I am a bachelor in New York, 
with a change of dress-coats and some little 
private means—I have known no solitude what- 
ever: I have been forced to eat only the richest 
food; I have tossed upon strange beds in the 
country houses of a thousand distracted host- 
esses: I have suffered intolerable and nightly 
agonies at the theatre; I have battled with 
French pastry, Greek waiters, Nubian bands, 
Welsh rarebits, Argentine tangos, and English 
noblemen at God knows how many cabarets. 
The costliest wines, patés, and cigars have been 
thrust down my throat; I have been chained to 
my dinner-jacket, my week-ends, my auction 
bridge, and my saxophone dancing far more in- 
exorably than that creature was ever chained 
to those four walls. I have spent ten thousand 
hours at collapsible bridge-tables, three thousand 
hours in looking for lost golf-balls, and fifteen 
thousand dollars on taxicabs. I have drunk 
rivers of Oolong tea and consumed tons of Hunt- 
ley and Palmer wafers. And as for dining out! 
Merciful heavens, I am prepared to swear, on my 


new pearl evening studs, that I haven’t dined 
alone in thirty years!” 

“Stop, stop,” cried the Editor of Vogue. “Say 
no more. You have given me an inspired idea. 
Write all that down and make an article out of 
it for the thirtieth anniversary number of Vogue. 
Show all the changes in our social structure: 
divide society into periods. Make the whole 
article historical, moral, discursive, philosophical, 
improving, and if possible, moderate in price.” 

And it was in precisely that fashion that the 
following retrospective paper chanced to be com- 
missioned and written. 

In a large way, the outstanding changes in 
New York society during the past thirty years 
have been: (1) An increased contempt of snob- 
bery and a more tolerant spirit toward those 
who seek admission to society. (2) A less formal 
ritual of entertaining. (3) Greater joviality and 
a quicker tempo in the people who inhabit it, 
as well as in their entertainments. (4) A greater 
respect for artists. writers, and professional people 
in general. (5) The complete breaking down ot 
anything like formal social relationships that 
followed the war. (6) A bewildering increase 
in the number of those who now comprise society 
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RESTAURANT DINING IN 1890 
A daring, almost a wicked little dinner, at the old 26th Street Del- 
monico’s. A bachelor entertaining two women of rank and fashion 
in 1890, when ladies never drank anything in a restaurant 


—an increase of approximately a thousand per 
cent. in thirty years, and (7) the subdivision of 
society into a score or more of small, but whoily 
self-sufficient groups. 

All but the ‘last two of these changes have 
been due to new and inexplicable spiritual forces 
which have swept the world, and which, how- 
ever baffling in origin, have tended greatly to 
democratize and deritualize society. These spir- 
itual forces have, it is true, employed—particu- 
larly in respect to No. 5—certain instruments to 
aid them in hastening the disruption of pre- 
existing social codes. ‘These instruments have 
included the motor-car, the telephone, the smart 
restaurant, the game of auction bridge, the caba- 
ret, the cocktail, and the cigarette for women. 

It would of course be fatuous to argue that 
the cocktail, because it killed our taste for port 
and Madeira, the telephone, because it killed 
the art of letter-writing, auction bridge, because 
it killed the long and formal dinner, the cabaret, 
because it killed the cotillion, or the motor-car, 
because it killed our love of horses, have been 
the causes of the spiritual changes that have 
turned American society upside down. The point 
must again be made that they have merely been 
the instruments employed by a new and baffling 
social will. They must not be confused with 
that will itself. If the will had been denied the 
use of these instruments, it would indubitably 
have found others with which to complete its 
labour of upheaval. 


FOUR PERIODS OF NEW YORK SOCIETY 


New York’s social progress during the past 
three decades or so can arbitrarily be divided into 
four periods which, for want of a better classi- 
fication, might be called (1) The First. or Rustic 
Period; (2) The Pompous, or Snobbish Period: 
(3) The Boom, or Bonanza Period: and (4) The 
War, or Jazz Period. On this latter period I 
need not dwell at any length, because the con- 
tour and structure of it are more or less fa- 
miliar to everybody and because it is still too 
early to draw from the changes which it ushered 
in, any set of conclusions that are more than un- 
supported inferences. 

As will be seen a little later on in this article, 
the most typical methods of entertaining in those 
periods were the rustic country picnic, the for- 
mal dinner with gold plates, and the rowdy dance 
in a Broadway cabaret. 

The First, or Rustic Period, lasted from 1888 
to 1892 and immediately preceded the birth of 
Vogue. Society, in those early days—the late 


‘eighties—was a small, snug, indolent, almost a 
family affair. ‘Two or three hundred people com- 
posed it. They were well-bred, carefree, and 
easy to amuse. ‘Their entertainments were, for 
the most part, on the informal side. Men did 
not dress for dinner on Sunday evening: every- 
body, more or less, knew everybody else; flunkeys 
in knee-breeches were not dreamed of; Newport 
boasted of but fifty socially-minded families; the 
Dutch strain was still a good deal in evidence in 
society: one met Van Rensselaers, Van Cort- 
landts, de Peysters, and Stuyvesants, who 
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boasted of nearly two hundred years of Ameri- 
can ancestry, going all the way back to the 
Knickerbocker days in New Amsterdam. The 
country was really the fashionable centre of the 
day. Social life in certain country colonies 
flourished extraordinarily. 


A PICNIC AT NEWPORT 


Smart people kept out of New York as much 
as they could, a course of action that was made 
possible by the existence of a very considerable 
group of young men of leisure. Work was not 
as fashionable then as it now is. The really 
smart thing for young men in the late ’eighties was 
to forswear forever the vulgar marts and ex- 
changes of trade. Men and women were both 
a good deal more addicted to hunting and to 
country sports than are their children to-day. 
This passion for outdoor life very naturally led 
to the formation of a number of wholly delight- 
ful country clubs: the Meadowbrook Club at 
Hempstead, the Rockaway Hunt at Cedarhurst, 
the Tuxedo Club at Tuxedo, the Club at Aiken, 
the Club at Morris Park, the Coaching Club— 
a successor to the famous Four-in-Hand Club— 
and the Casino at Newport. These clubs soon 
became, for the better part of the year, the 
accepted places of rendezvous for fashionable 
New Yorkers. 

A fact that is indicative of the informal, almost 
rustic spirit that animated the society of that 
day was the high favour accorded to picnics. 
Picnics, indeed, and outdoor lunches, became the 
really chic functions of the day. They seemed 
to reach their highest point at Newport, perhaps 
because of Mr. Ward McAllister’s avowed predi- 
lection for them. ‘Those who were bidden to one 
of his famous picnics usually met on Narragan- 
sett Avenue, dressed in flannels and country 
clothes, and proceeded to Mr. McAllister’s farm. 
The men were armed with bottles of Chambertin 
—sometimes even with a bottle or two of cham- 
pagne—and boxes of Havana cigars; the women 
with sandwiches, patés, cold chicken, and salads. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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RESTAURANT DINING IN 1922 


A bachelor entertaining a lady in 1922 (three years after the advent of 
prohibition), when ladies in restaurants drink everything they can get 
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© Paul Géniaux, Paris 
1909 


That “there’s plenty room at the top” was 


© Branger, Paris 


That year the straight front captured woman’s 

clearly the behef of the chic Parisienne who fancy, and the mode, like a famous general, 

decked herself out for the races in this weird decided to fight it out on this line if it took 
fashion in 1909 all summer 
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1904 (above) and 1911 


(Upper) In 1904, well-trained taf- 
feta and organdie flounces swept all 
before them. (Lower) The smart 
Parisienne resembled a slender iron- 
clad with a formidable turret of 
ostrich plumes in 1911 


1911 1909 


In the good old days when a hat attained Daintily indeed did she hold up her many 

heroic proportions, ladies found it neces- skirts, and if the grass were very damp 

sary to learn to keep their heads in more she even went so far as to reveal a tenth 
ways than one of an inch of instep 
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When Vogue came into her 
life in 1892, the woman of 
fashion had not a single 
straight line. From top to 
toe she was a being all 
curves, who lavished art on 
her figure and left her face 
to nature 
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FICKLE jade is the mode, so men have 
been saying from the moment when they 
themselves abandoned gorgeous raiment 
for the utilitarian monotony of to-day, but 
it is not so well understood that it is also a 
thing of logic—albeit a very feminine sort of 
logic—developing not, as might appear to the 
casual observer, at hazard, but with a certain definite con- 
sistency, influenced, it must be admitted, by an increasingly 
insistent demand for novelty. The mode is, moreover, to an 
amazing extent a reflection of the life of the period, and its 
reciprocal influence on that life is great, never greater than it 
is now, when change is the order of the day. 

In the old days, the mode was of importance to limited 
groups of aristocrats in the various countries of Europe. To- 
day, the mode which originates in Paris is a factor in the lives 
of women of every rank, from the highest to the lowest, in the 


entire Western world and even, to a lesser degree, in the 
Orient. The purveyors to the mode are numbered in hun- 
dreds of thousands, and their industries must present some 
of the fascination of chance offered by the Stock Exchange. 
What, one may well ponder, has become of the makers of whale- 
bone and steels? And how do the makers of buttons and lingerie 
laces and ribbons and fine cottons and linens fare when the 
mode has so complete a change of heart as to lingerie as these 
thirty years have seen, while the makers of elastic tricot and 
crépe de Chine and Milanese silk are enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity, and the bootmakers have seen their product changed 
from a staple to a novelty? It is, one sees, not after all so light 
and inconsequent a thing, this mode that is so widely discussed, 
and vast numbers of people are deeply interested in its man- 
ner of growth, its present, and its probable future, a true fore- 
cast of which may mean to them the acquisition of a fortune. 
In the long life of the mode, the thirty years that are, re- 
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From 1893 to 1897 sleeves 
and skirts were the cen- 
tres of interest in the 
mode. Together they 
puffed to extravagant di- 
mensions, as may be seen 
below, and together in 
1897 they began the in- 
evitable deflation, as ap- 
pears at the left 
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flected in the pages of Vogue since its founding in 1892 form 
a comparatively brief period, but no other period has been 
so eventful. It is during these years that the mode has 
established its world-wide influence and its immense indus- 
trial importance, that the semi-annual openings in Paris 
have become international events, and the mid-season open- 
ings close seconds. Nor has the life of the mode itself been 
less eventful. Those thirty years that end the old century 
and complete nearly a quarter of the new, have seen vast 
changes in the ways women live, and corresponding changes 
in the way they dress. The tailored mode, the sports cos- 
tume, the revivals of period fashions, and the almost com- 
plete revolution of the corset are only a few of the most 
striking of these changes, the extent of which may best be 
realized by comparing the slim, straight-line, willow-wand 
femininity of to-day with those beings of infinitesimal waist 
and amazing curves to whom the first issues of Vogue were 
addressed. 

Those first issues of Vogue. . . . The imagination pic- 
tures their leaves turning in the slim fingers of the fash- 
ionable beauty of 1892, who stands before this article wav- 
ing her bouquet toward her successors, with that gracious and 
—one may as well admit it frankly—highly sentimental air 
which was characteristic of her era. She was fair and tall, 
this woman of fashion of the early ’nineties—the daughter of 
the gods’ ideal was to lead the mode for many seasons— 
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1896 


The sleeves of 1893 
required about as 
much material as did 
a whole frock in the 
war days of 1918 
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slender, yet generously rounded, with slim incurving waist and 


firmly defined bust and hips, and from the top of her dainty 
blond head to the unseen tips of her shoes, the whole effect of 
her toilette was tight, giving the impression of being wrapped 
closely with a horizontal movement over an immensely firm 
foundation which followed certain definite lines. 

From her train she was never parted at any hour of the 
day or night, except in the case of a few very daring innovators 
who had actually appeared at the ice-skating, which was a 
favourite diversion of the day, in skirts of round length, though 
still very long. Even the tailleurs, which had been Doucet’s 
gift to the eighteen-eighty mode, trailed behind them substan- 
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tial lengths which, on the street, were artfully lifted to display 
rustling silken petticoats frilled with silk or lace, and the most 
impeccable of high button boots, moderately heavy English 
boots for morning and lighter boots of glazed kid for after- 
noon. Low shoes or slippers, often of patent leather, were 
usually reserved for evening wear, and stockings were always 
of black silk or thread. 

The tailored suit was, however, by no means an invariable 
rule for street wear. It shared favour with costumes of velvet 
and silks and fine cloths, made in fashions very far from the 
daytime simplicity of to-day and elaborated with furs and laces 
and passementeries. With these, when the weather demanded 
a wrap, she wore rather scant hip-length capes with elaborate 
cape collars about the shoulders, or a snugly fitted hip-length 
coat of cloth, with a boa or a sable fur close about her throat 
and a smart, tight, little hat resting upon carefully waved hair— 
for Marcel was already the coiffeur @ Ja mode in Paris, and his 
wave soon reached America. For driving in her smart phaeton 
with its pair of cobs, she had long mastic coloured redingotes 
with wide revers on which she wore a great bunch of violets, the 
approved daytime bou- 


quet of the mode. She 
was beginning, also, to in the — i ghd of the gps ome century, 
b disturbed about an we parte wit one curve, w Lich gave us 
e€ : the famous “straight front,’ by the sim- 
appropriate costume for ple method of accentuating every other 
curve. We wore our hair in a pompadour, 
and our skirts were a trailing mass of 
frills dubbed “street-sweepers” by the 
man in the street 













































that new and incomprehensible toy of the mode, the bicycle. 
The short skirt had been suggested and even trousers, the very 
thought of which, even in their most expansive Zouave form, 


filled her with horror. 


Unquestionably, the darlings of her heart were her ball-gowns, 
moulding her figure in closely draped folds of beautiful fabrics 


and with the high puffs of their short sleeves 
rising above her shoulders, her tea-gowns, 
and her lingerie. Most feminine of all her 
costumes was that tea-gown, soft in colour 
and flowing in line, graced perhaps with Wat- 
teau pleats at the back, finished with a 
fichu that revealed the throat—all her other 
daytime costumes had close, high collars— 
and trimmed with fluffy masses of lace and 
ribbon, a garment to be worn only in the in- 
timacy of her family and her most favoured 
friends. Similarly laced and ribboned was 
her lingerie, of which she kept vast quanti- 
ties laid away in great 
perfumed sachets — 











The height of our dignity and the ex- 
treme of the curves imposed by the 
straight-front corset were reached in the 
princesse gown, which was the darling 
of every mode of the early twentieth 
century and appeared in every type of 
costume, dividing favour with the bodice 
and skirt of similar lines 


long, full chemises, al- 
most always with little 
sleeves, pantaloons 
abundantly frilled with 
lace about the knees, 
made of the finest and 
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whitest linens and batistes, and countless petticoats ruffled 
about with silk and lace with a bounty that was to increase 
beyond measure in the next fifteen years. Beneath all this 
fluffiness went the firm foundation which gave such defini- 
tion to her silhouette, a corset such as no woman of to-day 
would willingly live in for an hour, a corset which aspired 
to an eighteen-inch waist, and often surpassed its aspiration, 
boned to untempered precision of line by steels and count- 
less whalebones—which were reinforced, when the wearer 
was fully clothed, by a supplementary array of other whale- 
bones that followed every seam of the snugly fitted lining 
of her bodice—and made of firm and heavy satin in black or 
in colour. It was not very long, this corset, and not as a 
rule excessively high, and all its pressure was exerted at the 
waist and on the lower ribs. Above the waist it curved in 
a graceful calyx line to the moderately full bust, and below 
the waist it rounded out in the “sudden hip” and in a slight, 
but pronounced curve in the front. 

As befitted her character, she had also a passion for fans, 
small, exquisite, daintily perfumed fans, and for very long, 
softly wrinkling suéde gloves, without which she never ap- 
peared in formal toilette. She was a subtle, amazingly inno- 
cent coquette—the “vamp” was undreamed of in her day-— 
a little lazy, the least bit greedy—was not the mode a 











While skirts were long, this was our ideal shoe 















































One of the longest 
steps im the duirec- 
tion of a straight sil- 
houette was taken by 
the corset of 1910 


The hobble - skirt 
made famous the 
year of 1911, and 
part of the fame rests 
on the fact that this 
silhouette marked 
the passing of the 
stately figure and 
foretold the advent 
of that youthful be- 
ing who has ruled 
the modes of recent 
seasons 







































































Thus, 
the war found us: 
clothes plus 
1914 1918 
Thus, 
the war left us: 
clothes minus 


From the gracious. frivolities 

of the summer of 1914, four 

years of war saw our raiment 

transformed to the scantiest 

of necessities, its material re- 

quirements subjects of coun- 
cus of state 
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thing of curves?—capricious, tyrannical, charming, and 
spoiled. She adored flirtations, which, with her frocks, 
filled her pleasant life of a pretty woman, of whom the world 
demanded only that she should be an exquisite article de 
luxe. She knew nothing of sports, of masculine comradeship, 
of motors or aviation or telephones, of equal standards or 
careers for women, nothing of the identity of slimness with 
youth or of the arts by which the face of woman is trans- 
formed to-day. She was a woman of a different century 
from ours—though only thirty years ago. 

The second year of Vogue, 1893, ushered in a far-reaching 
change in the mode, a change in silhouette, presenting 
new lines which were to be followed through various 

(Continued on page 178) 
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© Our ideal in the mode of the moment, 
11 now wate 3: a being of the slim grace of a sapling, 


who takes her figure from nature—and 
( 2 ff ’ / yy, ¢ her face from art 
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MODE: 
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Wherein Is Related the Story of the 
Haute Couture of Paris and New York 


HE Age of Innocence, that decade imme- 

diately before Vogue, how different it was 

from the age in which we now live: how 
naive, how very far from Paris was the fash- 
ionable world of New York in those famous 
eighties, when a trip to Paris was an event 
occurring but rarely in even the most favoured 
existence. The mode, of course, originated in 
Paris—modes had established that habit centuries 
before—but it came to New York by devious 
ways, by letters, by French fashion magazines 
and French fashion dolls, by occasional costumes 
purchased in Paris by especially distinguished 
members of the fashionable world or by excep- 
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tionally progressive dressmakers, and through 
the reports of infrequent visitors to Paris. 

The ocean was wide in those days, and Atlan- 
tic liners had few of the modern devices which 
enable them to ride stormy seas serenely. One 
could not run over to Paris and be back in little 
more than a week with the latest creations of 
French genius and the most recent decrees of the 
smart Parisienne. The first direct cable to New 
York had but just beer. laid, and to no one would 
it have occurred to keep it hot with detailed ac- 
counts of the Paris openings, nor did the models 
from those openings arrive in New York, as they 
do to-day, with a swiftness that inspires the con- 
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viction that they, too, must have come by cable 

Eventually, however, the mode—which was 
“the mode Parisienne” and gave little attention 
to individual designers—did reach New York, 
and there it was interpreted for the American 
woman by a considerable number of small dress- 
making establishments which were rather inclined 
to pride themselves on their “independence” of 
Paris, though their models seldom supported the 
claim by any striking deviations from the mode 
as decreed in Paris. At the time when the first 
issue of Vogue appeared in December, 1892, the 
most important of these New York houses was 
probably that of Mrs. Donovan, which was a 
favourite with fashionable New York women 
and was noted for the individuality of its gowns 
and the beauty of its materials. Dunstan and 
Fox came into prominence only a little later than 
Mrs. Donovan and had a somewhat smaller, but 
even more exclusive patronage. 

Madame Stauffer, a Swiss woman, was famed 
for skill in the subtle manipulation of line and 
for the distinction of her establishment, which 
occupied an entire private house and had a salon 
furnished with something of the elegance which 
is the accepted thing at a maison de couture of 
to-day, whether in Paris or in New York. A 
certain French chic was regarded as the virtue of 
the productions of Madame d’Autricourt and of 
Madame Macheret, who had even been known 
to journey all the way to Paris to see the French 
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frocks, but their importance as importers would 
be surpassed by that of any little specialty shop 
of to-day. Fox, it is true, had established ten 
years before the custom of going twice every 
year to Paris to see the spring and autumn col- 
lections of the French designers and to bring 
back actual models, which they copied with skill 
and fidelity for: their very exclusive clientele, 
and a few other houses had begun to do the same. 
The importance of this innovation was, how- 
ever; entirely unrecognized at that time, and the 
American buyer was still a very inconspicuous 
figure on the stage of la Couture. The great 
New York house of Bendel, now probably the 
largest importer of Paris frocks in the world, was 
then a little hat shop in East Ninth Street. Thurn, 
whose reproductions of French models now clothe 
numbers of the most distinguished women of 
fashion in this country, was making children’s 
frocks. Except within a very limited circle, the 
very names of the Paris houses were practically 
unknown, and the present intimate connection of 
the New York houses with the great creators in 
Paris was a thing wholly undreamed. 

This stupendous development of la Couture, 
both in Paris and in New York, has been the 
great event of the thirty years of Vogue’s exist- 
ence, an event in which Vogue may, without un- 
due pride, feel that it has played no inconsider- 
able part. In that time the making of fashions 


(Continued on page 194) 
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old lady she is getting to be, to be sure, and yet 
she is so young and lively, so up-to-date with all 


From Mrs. Joseph E. Widener 





EAR VOGUE:—The anniversary of Vogue 
seems a fitting time for its readers to ex- 
press the good-will they feel for it. Much 
of this good-will is due, I think, to the fact that 
it has for thirty years played an important part 
in the promotion of good manners and good taste 
in America, not only among sophisticated cosmo- 


the current Paris fashions, so beautiful and yet 
so discreet with her clever advice to limited 
incomes. Bless Vogue and may she have many 
more happy anniversaries. 


(Signed) Elsie de Wolfe. 
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Dear Mr. Nast:—In my opinion, Vogue has 
wielded a greater influence on the seléction of 
correct fashions than any other agency in Amer- 
ica. There is no country where well-selected, 
harmonious, and suitable clothes are so generally 
worn by all ranks as they are here, and I should 
say that this is largely due to Vogue’s thirty years 
of presenting to the public, in attractive form, 
prevailing modes. 


(Signed) Ella Widener. 


Dear Vogue:—I think the develop- 
o ment of Vogue is almost parallel to 
6 the development of taste in this coun- 

try. I wonder if Vogue has not been 
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From Duchesse de Gramont 


Dear Vogue:—I send you all 
my thoughts of congratulations, en- 
couragement, and sincere admiration 
for Vogue at the time when you are 
celebrating its thirtieth anniversary. 


(Signed) Duchesse de Gramont. 
From Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
Dear Condé Nast:—I hear you are 


to have an anniversary of Vogue— 
thirty years old this year. What an 


(Signed) Hope Iselin. 
From Mrs. Jay Gould 


Dear Vogue:—One of the real services which 
Vogue has accomplished has been the intimate 
contact which it has established between a centre 
of fashion like New York and the rest of the 
United States. It is in our smaller towns and 
cities that your influence has been so beneficial. 


(Signed) Annie Gould. 
From le Comte de Beaumont 


Gentlemen:—We are happy to take advantage 
of the occasion of Vogue’s thirtieth anniversary 
to congratulate you on your splendid achieve- 
ments. It is particularly agreeable to us here 
in France to testify to all that you have done 
to promote a better understanding between our 
two nations. May your efforts continue to be 
crowned with success. ; 


(Signed) le Comte Et. de Beaumont. 
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From B. Altman and Company 


Dear Mr. Nast:—It is a pleasure to express to 
you congratulations on the thirtieth birthday of 
Vogue. When Vogue was born, B. Altman and 
Company was present, and in a conspicuous posi- 
tion. We occupied the back cover, the front sec- 
tion of which represented Vogue herself. It is 
gratifying to realize that since then our relations 
have been so harmonious, and that the interval 
of thirty years has served to make that connec- 
tion even closer. 

It seems to me that you have held strongly to 
the principles which prevailed in the making of 
Vogue, and that you have grown broader and 
greater in your influence and prestige. If I say 
to you, as I do, that we are happy to have been 
represented in Vogue during thirty years, and 
that we have found this association not only 
ccngenial, but useful and profitable, I know you 
will believe that it is said with complete sincerity. 

Vogue, and you personally, have our deep re- 
spect and hearty good wishes. 


(Signed) M. Friedsam. 
From Bonwit Teller and Company 


Gentlemen:—My sincere congratulations to 
Vogue on its thirtieth birthday. It is the cele- 
bration of a victory rather than a birthday, for 
birthdays are incidental and victories are 
achieved. 

In congratulating Vogue, I am most particu- 
larly congratulating Mrs. Chase, for to her 
cultured taste and tireless effort Vogue owes its 
status as a fashion authority. While the adver- 
tising has become national and a little promiscu- 
ous in character, the editorial pages of Vogue 
have been unfaltering in their devotion to the 
high ideals that marked the conception and 
growth of the magazine. 

May this be not merely a birthday, but a 
milestone! 


(Signed) Paul J. Bonwit. 


Vogue acknowledges with grateful 
thanks the many congratulations 
of its friends and publishes, with 
permission, a few of their letters. 


From Chéruit 


Dear Sir:—We hear that Vogue is about to 
mark its glorious career by the celebration of 
its thirtieth anniversary, and we are very proud 
to participate in this celebration by the offer of 
our most sincere congratulations. 

Vogue is one of the most admired of the 
fashion reviews; we are delighted to assure it 
not only of our cordial cooperation, but also of 
our best wishes for its continued success. 


(Signed) Wormser et Boulanger. 
From Henri Bendel 


Dear Mr. Nast and Mrs. Chase:—It 
is with great pleasure I take this op- 
portunity of congratulating you on the 
occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the Vogue magazine. 

I consider Vogue not only the best / 
fashion magazine in America, but one 
of the leading and finest magazines in 
the world and a book every American 
should read. 

With very best wishes for your con- 
tinued success, I am 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Henri Bendel. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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The original Vogue trade-mark 
was this distinguished little 
sketch by Harry McVickar 
which immediately became 
known as the Vogue girl. This 
design, or variations of it, 1s 
always associated with the 
publicity connected with this 
magazine 
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The late Arthur Turnure, who The late Harry McVickar, who 
was one of the founders of was the first Art Director of 
Vogue, who originated its pol- Vogue and who contributed 
icy and who was its first by f WALTE _¢ G ; Rosi NSON many delightful sketches to its 


publisher early issues 


° Editor’s Note—Many of Vogue’s readers will remember those spirited and gos- ah 
well the first time sipy papers written by a New York bachelor for Vogue under the title of “As They were mem- 
I eve r heard | Seen by Him.” “Him,” his “Uncle George,” and his man “Meadows” were 
Vogue mentioned. I familiar figures to a whole generation of Vogue’s readers, and contributed much | and they had an am- 
to the success of the magazine during its early period. Vogue counts it an | bition to publish a 
honour to present their author, Mr. Robinson, in his own person here, and to magazine which would 


I RECALL _ very PT ER AEE RED | to supply this need. 


bers of the same club, 


was dining with the 


Misses Mc\ ickar, and have him relate for the new generation of its readers the history of Vogue. 3 
the subject of a new “ we ti be different from any 


magazine of society eaten other published in 
occupied the dinner-table most of the evening. The members this country. It was to be a magazine of fashion: an abso- 
of the inner circle of New York society felt that there was no __lutely impersonal magazine with much social news, but no 
journal which accurately reported the news of their world, and social gossip. It was to be a magazine of society, financed, 
two clever young men, Arthur Turnure and Harry McVickar — made, planned, and read by New York’s leading social group. 
(the latter a nephew of my hostesses), had undertaken Its calm assertive note was to be one of absolute authority. 
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EDNA WOOLMAN CHASE 


Editor of Vogue. Mrs. Chase’s 
whole career has been dedicat- 
ed to Vogue. She has been 
associated with it for more 
than twenty years, and has 
been its Editor-in-chief since 


“Vogue says” was to be 

final. The first number was 

then tentatively under way, 

and most of the stock was 

already subscribed by the 

leading families. Among the 

names were: Mrs. Stuyves- 

ant Fish, Mary M. Heck- 

scher, Harold Brown, Cor- 

nelius Vanderbilt, Mary Van . 
Nest, Frances M. Pell, Alice. Lippincott, 
Arthur Leary, Brayton Ives, Mrs. A. M. 
Dodge, Alexander Duer Irving, Percy R. 
Pyne, junior, Dulany Howland, Cleveland 
H. Dodge, Maitland Armstrong, George 
H. Bend, Heber R. Bishop, D. Percy 
Morgan, Henry Parish, junior, William 
Jay, Morris K. Jesup, James W. Alex- 
ander, George S. Scott, W. Seward Webb, 
Alexander T. Mason, Peter Cooper Hew- 
itt, Everetta C. Whitney, Mrs. Burke 
Roche, Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, 
Pierre Lorillard Ronalds, junior, S. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. George B. de 
Forest, J. Norman de R. Whitehouse, 
Howard Constable, F. de R. Wissmann, 
Louis L. Benedict, Mrs. Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, John E. Parsons, H. Le Grand 
Cannon, Cornelius R. Cuyler, Moses Tay- 
lor Pyne, and Mrs. Louisa B. Elkins. 
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Le Jardin des Modes 


vogue (vdg),. [< F. vogue, fashion, vogue (= 
Sp. a, fashion; reputation, = Pg. It. voga, 
a rowing), orig. sway, the swaying motion of 
a ship, the stroke of an oar, < voguer = Pr. Pg. 
vogar = Sp. bogar = It. vogare, row or sail, pro- 
ceed under sail, < OHG. wagon, MHG. wagen, 
G. wogen, fluctuate, float, < waga, a waving, 
akin to wag, MHG. wdc, a wave (> FE. vague), 
G. woge, a wave: see watcl.] 1, The mode or 
fashion prevalent at any particular time; pop- 
ular reception, repute, or estimation; commen 
currency: now generally used in the phrase in 
vogue: as, & particular style of dress was then 
in vogue; & writer who was in vogue fifty years 
ago; such opinions are now in vogue. 

The Lord Treasurer Weston is he who hath the greatest 
Vi now’at Court, but many great ones have clashed 
with him. Howell, Letters, I. v. 31. 

Though Christianity were directly contrary to the Re- 
ligions then in e in the world, yet they (men) knew of 
no other way of promoting it but by patience, humility, 
meekness, prayers for their persecutors, and tears when 
they aaw them obstinate. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. ill, 
P The . of the ae, the oe. =e carr a 

le were always her Discourse and im’ 0D. 

— m e Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 

The of operas holds up wonderfully, though we 
have hadthemayear. Swift, Letter, March 22, 1708-9. 

I demanded who were the present theatrical writers in 
Goldsmith, Vicar, xviil. 


vogue. 
2. General drift of ideas; rumor; report. 


e of our few honest folks here is that Duck is* 


The 
absolutely to succeed Eusden inthe laurel. 
Swift, To Gay, Nov. 19, 1736. 
Some affirm the Earl of Suffolk . . . goes general of the 
fleet; but most opinions give it to my Lord Denbigh. .. . 
Captain Pennington hath the é to go his vice-admiral, 
Court and Times of Chariecs /., 1. 131. 
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The present publisher of Vogue, who purchased it in 1909, and 
thus acquired the nucleus of a group of class magazines which 
are now printed and published in four of the world’s capitals: 
Vogue, American, British, French, and Argentine editions; Vogue 
Pattern Quarterly; Vanity Fair; House and Garden, American 
and British editions; Le Costume Royal; Children’s Royal; and 
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HEYWORTH CAMPBELL 


] Art Director, not only of 
Vogue, but of all the Nast 
Publications, assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the distinctive 
make-up and distinguished ap- 
pearance of this magazine in 
the year 1909 








Arthur Turnure had con- 
siderable capital; his family 
and friends had much more. 
McVickar also had a great 
many wealthy friends and a 
fashionable set of relatives. 
He was the great-grandson 
of Stephen Whitney, the fa- 
mous New York merchant, 
and also of Bishop McVickar 
of Rhode Island. He had just married 
Maud Robbins, a great belle and beauty. 
He had studied art in Europe and was 
rather a petted genius of society. Arthur 
Turnure was a Princeton man, and had 
quite a little experience in publishing. He 
was a charming fellow,and gathered about 
him an editorial staff that was socially 
“in the know.” <A number of the mem- 
bers of the Calumet Club, where I then 
lived, contributed to the new magazine. 

It was James B. Townsend who sug- 


This amusing little excerpt 
from the dictionary is re- 
printed from: the very first 
copy of Vogue. In 1892 
Vogue was only a dictionary 
word—to-day all the world 
knows it as a magazine 
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Nickolas Muray 
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EDITORIAL STAFF OF VOGUE, NEW YORK 


Seated figures beginning at the left: Miss Gertrude Geer, who directs the copy-room; Mrs. Byron Alger, head of the Pattern De- 

partment; Miss Carmel White, New York Fashion Editor; Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase, Editor-in-Chief; Miss Marion Taylor, 

Merchandise Editor; Miss Caroline Duer, Editorial writer; Miss Edith Morgan, Managing Editor. Standing figures beginning at 

the left, Misses Florence Post, Berenice Dewey, Helen Hoadley (Society Editor), Lois Long, Nina Ryan of the Editorial Room. 

Leaning over the Editor’s shoulder is Mr. Heyworth Campbell, Art Director. The remaining ladies are Miss Agnes Bright, who 

directs the Answers to Correspondents Bureau, Miss Lillian Ticer, Mrs. Allen G. Wellman, and Mrs. Ludlow Smith of the 
Fashion Department. At the extreme right is Mr. Harry Freeman, Assistant Art Director 


gested that I write the notesfor men. I had been in Europe, was 
on the staff of the Times, and was a member of the same clubs 
as Turnure, McVickar. and Townsend. A new generation of 
men of leisure was springing up. The city had emerged from 
its Age of Innocence, and was becoming quite metropolitan. 
I had several friends who talked of nothing but proper clothes, 
amateur sports, entertaining, manners, and so forth, and their 
point of view amused me. I thought that Vogue might have 
a series of papers on the fads and fancies of the men of the 
day, and Mr. Townsend encouraged me to prepare something 
of the sort. 

My first article was practically dictated to me by a blasé 
young Union Club man, reinforced by a cosmopolite who had 
a poor idea of the culture of the New York of that day. I 
suppose it was because I wrote in a new vein, and with an 
assumption of authority, that the articles took 
well, although I think much of their success can 
be attributed to Turnure’s clever caption “As 
Seen by Him.” Whatever was amusing society 
at the moment made good material for these 
papers. Harry McVickar, who belonged to the 
Meadowbrook hunting-set, used to spend the 


winter at Aiken, the club’s exclusive annex, then unknown. to 
the reading public. I remember he sent in some characteristic 
sketches one winter, and I wrote a “Him” about them. 

Vogue in those early days was, like society, “very New 
York.” We followed all the traditions. We dined, when en 
ville, at Delmonico’s and later at the Waldorf. A few of us 
remained faithful to the Brunswick. If we wanted to be Bo- 
hemian, we went to Martin’s on University Place. Sherry was 
not as yet established as a restaurateur. We went to Dean’s 
for old-fashioned things, to Mazetti’s or Cardoni’s on Sixth 
Avenue for ices, and to Maillard’s for sweets and desserts. 
Men bought their haberdashery at Budd’s and their ready- 
made garments at Brooks’, where we also supplied the grow- 
ing males of the family with school clothes.. We had Slater 
for boots, Dunlap and Knox for hatters, and a half-dozen of 

ultrasmart Fifth Avenue tailors for our clothes. 
After about two years of rather amateur organ- 
ization, Arthur Turnure reorganized Vogue on a 
sounder and more businesslike basis. The vari- 
ous departments of Vogue by that time had crys- 
tallized into very much their present form, the 
(Continued on page 166) 
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* The second version of the 
Vogue girl, by Leyendecker 
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EDITORIAL STAFF OF BRITISH | —— 
VOGUE, LONDON ae 


Front .row: Mr, Aldous Hux- | (43 
ley, editorial writer; Miss Dor- {| 
othy Wilde, staf writer; Miss 
Ruth Anderson, Editor; Miss : 
Davidson, head of the copy- 
room; Mrs. Mathieson, Shop’s 
Editor. Back vow: Miss Pow- 
ell, Miss McHarg, Mlle. id 
Romme, Staf Artist; William 
Wood, Esq., Director of Brit- a 
ish Vogue; Mr. Dugdale, Miss H 
Brown, and Mr. Marx, Art i 
Director it 
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The, third version of 
the Vogue girl by . , . 
Lepape 
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i i EDITORIAL STAFF OF FRENCH 

ee i VOGUE, PARIS 

‘ : ti 

: ; 3 Seated: Mme. Calvé of the 

, 4 i Service Bureau; Miss Marjo- 

As ii, rte Howard, Fashion Editor; 
+) i) Mme. Vogel, Editor; Mlle. 
i ij Godebska, who personally 
: if conducts American shoppers 
‘ 1} in Paris. Standing: Mr. 

i 1} Horton, who directs the 

if tj Travel Bureau; M. Laporte, 
j a Assistant Editor; M. Philippe 
ti Ortiz, French Director; 
' i} Count Rehbinder, Artist 
i i Photographer; M. Lucien 
; Ff V ogel, Art Director; Mme. 
ia; at Fernandez, Society Editor 
| Hi 
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ROBERT E. LOCHER 
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HARRIET MESEROLE 
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CATHARINE HOPKINS 
PARIS 
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POLLY TIGHE FRANCIS 
PARIS 








GEORGE W. PLANK 
LONDON 


FREDERICK C, CHAPMAN 
LONDON 
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PORTER WOODRUFF 
PARIS 


LEE CREELMAN 
PARIS 











Little Twitts Cottage, 
five Ashes, 


Sussex 
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GEORGES LEPAPE 


requires his eloquent 
pipe and profile to speak 
for him and to say that 
he is the creator of the 
charming and volatile 
Frangoise to whose 
beauty he pays homage 
in the pages of Vogue 





























PIERRE MOURGUE 


modestly leaves it to us to say that 
he is the latest accession to this tal- 
ented group 


























MARIO SIMON 


who has told the readers of Vogue in 
confidence so much about Rosine, now 
gallantly gives her an opportunity to re- 
taliate. “What do I like?” he asks. 
“Why, Vogue, of course—and what else? 
A few other things which the indiscreet 
Rosine will tell you all about” 
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CHARLES MARTIN 


is the sympathetic interpreter of the ex- 
acting Toinon and her patient goldfish, 
Anatole. Of himself he says: “Being 
very young, my dream has always been 
to see my photograph in a magazine, to 
have curly hair and a beautiful mous- 
tache. Let us hope that my last two 
wishes will one day be realized” 


Benito, who celebrates in Vogue the charms of 
the exotic Palmyre, contributes a piquant bio- 
graphical note: “I travelled much in childhood. 
I journeyed thousands of miles in a Japanese 
garden. I saw the great Desert of Sahara in a 
trowel, and, once, I even beheld the world before 
its creation—in a kaleidoscope. What I have 
seen since then has not been so interesting” 
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BERNARD BOUTET DE MONVEL 


reveals himself in the attitude which betrays his major preoccu- 

pation—the worship of Woman. For Woman, her inconsistency and 

her desirability, is the favourite theme of the de Monvels—Roger, 
the writer, and Bernard, the artist , 


ANDRE MARTY 


contributes a sketch from life—plus an incisive comment. “If you 

think this is easy!” he exclaims,.as he struggles to capture the 

elusive grace and gaiety_ of. Sylvie dancing on the lawn with her 
irrepressible afspring 
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PIERRE BRISSAUD 


the creator of the 
home-loving Sophie 
depwts true happi- 
ness—a country cot- 
tage far from Paris, 
a devoted compan- 
ion—and a subscrip- 








tion to Vogue 
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S) premiére of the opera. She wears ov 
a gold slip a red double-faced lamé go 
with a girdie artfully draped to show th 

gold backing 
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VOGUE 


ee 


Mreizvt= CONTE 


under the Auspices of 


Vogue 


e eouturiers who have designed the gowns are 
orth, Lanvin, (hérutt. Chiral - Of oanet Tunnel 
cor, Nonée, veuillet OPatou, OYartial et (Urmand. 


estion tor decide, Madame, 
hl ha ree Fm 


OGUE herewith again presents to you the six charm- 

ing Frenchwomen who are already familiar to you as 
friends of Vocur. ‘They are costumed by twelve of the 
great couturiers of Paris, and you are invited to inspect the 
twelve gowns especially designed for these ladies and to state 
to the best of your ability who made them. These gowns 
have never been shown before, but each model is sufficiently 
typical of its particular designer to give one who is a close 
observer of the mode a suggestion as to which French cou- 
turier might have originated it. 


S in the works of the great painters, there are certain 

characteristics of technique, of colour, of drawing, or 
of composition, that proclaim the work as theirs even though 
unsigned, so it is in the case of the well-known couturiers 
who create the mode of the world. There are always definite 
little mannerisms that belong unmistakably to certain de- 
signers, and, if one follows the development of the mode 
from season to season, one is frequently able to identify the 
work of the great couturiers without seeing the labels. One 
knows, for instance, that it is in such a manner that X makes 
her sleeves this season, or that it is in this manner that Y 
is draping his evening gowns, or that another designer is 
being definitely influenced by Oriental modes. By any one 
of these signs it may be possible to identify the work of an 
individual designer. 


‘HE Six Friends are shown here in twelve costumes 
which have been designed by the following houses: 
Beer, Chéruit, Deeuillet, Doucet, Jenny, Lanvin, Martial et 
Armand, Jean Patou, Poiret, Premet, Renée, Worth. Each 
design is numbered, and these numbers must be used in 


order to identify the designs when sending in the answers 
to this contest. 


HE question to be decided is: which couturier has 
dressed each lady? 


HIS contest is open to every one except the employees 

of VocuE or any one associated with this magazine. 
The contest closes on January 25, 1923. No answers re- 
ceived after that date will be considered. 


O person may send in more than one set of answers. 
The judges will disqualify any contestant who fails to 
comply with this rule. 


ACH design is numbered, and these numbers must be 

used by the person sending answers to this contest. 
And each answer must give not only the naine of the cou- 
turier, but the reason which leads the sender to conclude 
that the design is the creation of that particular house. 
These reasons should be stated briefly and concisely; no 
attempt at an essay need be made, but the writer should 
state clearly, in not more than fifty words, how she reached 
the decision that the model identified is the work of the 
designer named. 


OUR answer may be written on the form which will be 

found on page 150 of this issue. It is not essential that 
you use this form. Any paper will do to write your answers 
on, but we print the form appearing on page 150 for your 
convenience. 


The Prizes and 
further particulars of this 


Contest are announced 


on Page 9? 
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ming and diagonal décolletage is Fran-~ 


A blue lamé gown with black bead trim- 
coise’s (3) choice for the dance; 
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Sylvie (4) in cream velvet, embroidered 

in crystal and gold and draped with lace, 

contrasts with Palmyre (5), in red velvet, 

with black tulle for shoulder-strap, knot, 
and train 
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Grey-green crépe chooses to ignore the 

aloof left shoulder of Rosine (6) and con- 

centrates upon the cocarde of silver 

lamé and skunk holding the drapery 
upon her slim left hip 
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RANCOISE, who seems always so indifferent, but who 

only pretends to be—let any one mention the theatre or 
a dance and she becomes another person—Francoise is 
quite distracted. The telephone rings, and she rushes to 
answer its imperative cry. 

“Nine o’clock—at the Carlton? But you are mad! I 
shall never be ready in time! Quick, Eugénie—my dress 
of blue and silver lamé and my grey cloak! If maman 
asks for me, say that I feel much better, that I have gone 
out to breathe the fresh air. Pauvre maman—and I prom- 
ised her not to go out so much at night. But my cough is 
a great deal better. Zut au docteur! One lives but once!” 
And off she goes to her adored dancing. 

Bravo, Francoise! Be happy and dance to your heart’s 
content! Manage your mother tactfully, but pay no heed 
to the doctor’s prescriptions. 


OU2ON2 
O** morning, very early, a frock, hidden away in a 
pasteboard box and borne in the arms of a couturier’s 
messenger, makes its way up to a charming room where 
Toinon drinks her cup of chocolate, midway between her 
beloved dressing-table and the transparent glass prison of 
her adored goldfish, Anatole. 

“Ah, ma robe!” And she jumps joyfully to her feet. 
Before one can wink, she slips her frock over her white 
shoulders and rushes to the mirror, where she poses for a 
whole hour. 

And what of Anatole? Powerless behind the window 
which separates him from the world, and tortured with 
anxiety, he gazes in vain reproach at his frivolous mistress. 
Thoughtless Toinon! Have you completely forgotten his 
worm, the worm that nourishes and sustains his wavering 
spark of life? Will you not remember to feed him before 
it is too late, before he lies stretched out in death? 





O dine with Sylvie is indeed an event. She lives in 

the Avenue de Friedland near 1’Etoile, and on the walls 
of her house, which is spacious and flooded with light, hang 
admirable modern paintings. 

Rosine and Palmyre arrive, and Pouti, the cat, dear, sen- 
sitive creature, feels that she must leave. Rosine is herself 
again; she is radiant. Your friends spoke the truth, beauti- 
ful Rosine, when they said that your unhappy love affair 
would be soon forgotten. Nothing, lovely Rosine, lasts 
forever. 

To-morrow you will vouchsafe to him whom you consent 
to love, a winning smile, and once again the sweet miracle 
will occur. To you all fascinations will seem to adorn the 
loved one, just as a branch plunged in a petrifying spring 
emerges covered with crystals which transform it into a 
spray of diamonds. 
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EARYING of her travels in Italy, Sophie returns to 
ag her apartment on the Rive Gauche with relief. 
Pe. Complete tranquillity during the first week of her return. 

\ And then an inventory of her wardrobe. Matters are just 

4 - as she suspects—she has nothing to wear! For one mad 
moment she dreams of spending the winter in her Breton 

f Hy KX satis village, where all one needs is a skirt and blouse of tricot. 

\ | | ce ‘gela' Octave, with a crafty look, sings the Marseillaise. 
| 







































“He is quite right,” thinks Sophie gloomily. “Oh, when 
will the revolution come?” For fittings, dressmakers, din- 
ON, . a ners, visits, bore her inexpressibly. 

y, / JA | ‘oe Something else occurs to add to her desolation. While 





| she is taking tea with Rosine, Octave—left in charge of 
|| Palmyre—shows a dreadful side of his nature. Resisting 
a Palmyre’s entreaties, he goes on a hunger strike, and Pal- 
myre, in tears, declares she will never take care of him again 





URING the winter it is at her own table that Palmyre 

shines most radiantly. Seated between a member of 

the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres and an 

~ Under-Secretary of the State, imagine what an influence 

tJ her frocks exert on politics and art. If any one still takes 

./ the trouble, in France, to support or overthrow the admin- 

-: istration, be sure that it is chez Palmyre that plots are 
hy hatched. 

App Are written explanations due to the tradesmen with whom 

ib MR A> eR Palmyre has to do? It is the member of the Académie 

MY ia \ who writes them. A chemist who had attained fame at 

/ f , \ the time of Einstein’s voyage invents recipes for her great 





Weasel 4) dinners of the season, 

J, yom PY And since turn about is fair play, Palmyre, who adores 
ri Meee gs the arts, is adored by the artists. Do not think for a mo- 
E / pee ment, however, that Palmyre flirts. How could she, with 


all the eyes of which she is the cynosure fixed upon her? 


CYow~ You 


Reine 


ip woe me, Rosine, since your tender heart is in the safe- 
keeping of your twin parrakeets, whence comes this 
strange sorrow which is so little a part of your character? 

Every one knows your grief, and your true friends would 
like to see it disappear. This gentleman, for instance, who 
knows your friend Sylvie slightly, loves you, or believes he 
loves you—which, indeed, is the same thing. And he has 
forced kind Sylvie’s hand to secure an introduction to you. 

Half way between amusement and disdain, you agree, 
Rosine. You submit the very tips of your fingers to the 
hand of the presumptuous one. You are not destined for 
him, you think—and indeed you are right. Nevertheless, 
Rosine, it is true, that a gaiety which you have not felt for 
months shines in your eyes. The rose returns to your cheeks. 
Allons, Rosine! You are on the road to recovery. To- 
morrow, again you will love. 








SEIS and CPistache 

















Rosine’s (7) crépe jrock has black and 

silver embroidery, wing-like sleeve 

flounces, and a beaded motif. Sylvie’s 

(8), of crépe also, has a wide collar, 
making a cape back 











Whether Sophie (9) is interested in Sy- 
vie’s child is an open question; it 15 easit 
to assert that her serge frock, trimmed é 
to pocket, cuffs, and girdle, with scart 
galloon, is charming 
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flame in a 
, with a diagonal 
ide sash outlined in 


hilla. Silver lace with crystals forms 
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the narrow sleeves 
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Palmyre (10) sets hearts a 
inc 


silver velvet dress, 


décolletage and aw 


ch 





Rosine (11) receives Monsieur’s compli- 

ments with equanimity. Why not? She 

is wearing a three-tiered black satin and 

chiffon frock, trimmed with Chinese biue 
braid and a cocarde 


Numbers il~9 


Sylvie (12) manages Monsieur’s coveted 
introduction to Rosine with a finesse 
engendered by confidence in her smart 
costume of orange crépe trimmed with 
self-material in coiled motifs 
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Three prizes are to be awarded. The decisions will be 
made by a committee of three persons. They are 
Madame Hague, the head of the dressmaking house of 
Thurn, New York, Mr. Henri Bendel, Importer, New York, 
and Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase, Editor of Vogue. 








FIRST PRIZE 
Any One of the French Models Shown in This Contest 





To the person who correctly identifies the designer of 
each dress and states most concisely and accurately her 
reasons therefor, Vogue will award as a first prize any 
one of the French models shown in this contest, made to 
the measurements supplied by the winner. The gown 
will be made in Paris and will be presented by Vogue to 
the winner, duty free. 


If no one correctly identifies all the designers, then 
the first prize will be awarded to the person who cor- 
rectly identifies the largest number of designers, and 
states most concisely and accurately her reasons therefor. 





a SECOND PRIZE 
| An Evening Gown of the Value of $350 


To the person who correctly identifies the next largest 
number of designers and states most concisely and ac- 
curately her reasons therefor, Vogue will present an eve- 
ning gown of the value of $350, which may be ordered 
from Henri Bendel, of New York. The winner may 
select any model she desires within the price named. 


THIRD PRIZE 
An Afternoon Gown of the Value of $275 


To the person who correctly identifies the third largest 
number of designers and states most concisely and accu- 
rately her reasons therefor, Vogue will present an after- 
noon gown of the value of $275, which may be ordered 
from Thurn, New York. 


Se)THE CONTEST CLOSES ON JANUARY 25, 1923 


No answers received after that date will be considered. 


Address all replies to 
VOGUE, 
19 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
“The Prize Contest” 





The prize winners will be notified 
by mail, and the result of the 
contest will be published in the 
March 15, 1923 issue of Vogue. 













AND NOW OUR PROBLEM PLAY IS ENDED 
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BY THEIR FRUITS AND FLOWERS YE SHALL 


6) 
Cottume Koto 
in the Yarden of 


the Hesperides 


HE metamorphosis of the modern ballroom 
into the Isles of Greece is a feat which 
would stir the professional admiration of 
Ovid, who took great interest in such artifices. 
His tales of the transformation of gods and men 
are dull in comparison with Miss Claire Avery’s 
magical achievement in bringing the colour and 
atmosphere of the Mediterranean to a pageant 
which one may give at home. A cloth drop 
painted with flowering trees, blue waters, and 
distant isles may be hung in any ballroom, and 
Ethiopian slaves may be hired for a price, espe- 
cially when their duties are no more arduous 
than posing in draperies of silver cloth shot with 
red. They may even consent to bear oranges 
of silk caressed by curling dark green leaves. 
As for the lovely fruits and flowers which are 
typified in the costumes of the guests, the White 
Grape is radiant in pale yellow-green, and her 
leopard skin, without which no bacchante feels 
properly dressed, is of a deeper yellow. Red and 
purple jewelled bands bind her leopard skin hel- 
met, from which hangs a cluster of grapes, and 
she wears her hair crisply curled and dressed 
in a brush like an exaggerated Psyche-knot. 
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Narcissus, lilies, and anemones, flowers culled 
from Elysian fields, fill the black basket of the 
nymph on page 96. Her draperies are cream 
white, and her wig and sandals agree on red. 

Lady of dreams is the Opium Poppy. Swaying 
on green stems, pale white flowers merge into 
green at the base of their petals, and stand out 
from the wearer’s slender figure by means of an 
overdress of pale grey tulle on wire hoops. The 
underdress is of black satin, and the coiffure of 
black satin and tulle has two white poppies 
nestling beneath the filmy and shadowy brim. 

At the right on the page is Pomegranate, sad 





symbol of Persephone; her little coat and cape 
are deep red, and a pattern of circles on her 
trousers of red, orange, and yellow imitates per- 
fectlythe inside of the fruit. Lotus, opposite 
Pomegranate, suggests the Orient with her Turk- 
ish trousers; she is in silver shot with blue or 
green,’ an underdress of palest rose, and an 
orchid veil, floating from a head-dress in orchid, 
pale rose;‘and silver. Pearls and sapphires make 
little poitits of light on her arms and bodice. 
Citron,: first in the group of three, wears a 
gown: of -green the better to display the shapes 
of yellow citrons and black leaves. Her head- 


dress and her tall stick follow the same sugges- 
Pineapple in pale gold is nothing if not 


tion. 
realistic. On her gown of velvet or taffeta, red 
lines come to a centre of red jewels; her frills 


97 


are golden cream, and the plumes in the head- 
dress match the grey-green of the pineapple. 

The Dark Lady of the Bonnet who comes last 
is the Date Palm. All in black, with black shin- 
ing leaves over thin black skirts, even her dates, 
which are wooden beads, are lacquered black. 
The leaves may be cut from velveteen, and the 
tall head-dress and skirt are formed of layers of 
tulle over a wire frame. 

Small Latin, one agrees with the poet, but 
much Greek, will recreate the beauty and the 
romance of the Golden Age to grace a brilliant 
pageant of our own day. 
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red from Keystone View Company 


VISCOU 


Lady Maidstone, who was Miss Mar- 
garetta A. Drexel before her marriage in 
rg10 to the eldest son of the Earl of Win- 
chilsea and Nottingham, at present make 
her home in London. She is the daughter of 


TESS 


MAIDSTONE 


Anthony J. Drexel, Esquire, of Philadel- 
bhia. Viscount and Viscountess Maidstone 
have two little daughters, Daphne and Hen- 
rietta, and an only son, the Hon. Chris- 
topher Finch-Hatton, who was born in 1911 
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THE MODE ABIDES BY THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 








AUGUSTINE ET ANDREE 


When a hat has a crown far 
above the average and a bow of 
brown moire ribbon in many 
loops which mounts still higher, 
there are more reasons than one , 
why it may be called the height 
of smartness. The tall, slender 
buckle is of bronze 


One Hears of the Rise of the Waist-line and a More Studied 


Silhouette; One Sees the Continued Reign of Brown, and, 


In Millinery, a Variety of Small Hats and 





WORTH - 
Be what you seem to be, is advice re- 
jected by a black crépe frock which 
looks simple at first, but reveals a 
complication of bias bands and a 
dull red panel in georgetie crépe 





worn at the races, at luncheon, and at teain 


[: is a long time since the winter mode, as it is 
the smart restaurants, has been as interesting 


‘as it is this season. To begin with, this season’s 


materials are rich, warm in colour, and nearly 
always combined with handsome furs. Velvet in 
black, in all the lovely shades of brown, or in dark 
green, is the leader in winter fabrics, but we find 
many women enthusiastic over the rich silk 
brochés, the matelassé materials, the soft warm- 
coloured velours de laine, and the supple new 
broadcloth which is so appropriately fur-trimmed. 

The two groups at the top of these pages give 
a good review of the winter mode as it is worn at 
present by the well-dressed women in Paris. These 
well-dressed women of to-day comprise a wider 
range of society than formerly, for in all countries 
it happens that some of the most prominent social 
figures find themselves no longer able to interpret 
their fancies in dress as freely as they did before 
the war. On the other hand, the new distribution 
of fortune has brought into sartorial prominence 





LEWIS 


The modern cavalier wears a derby, 
but in this picturesque model of 
black velours trimmed with a wide 
silver ribbon he may see what his 
prototype wore so romantically 


Many Veils 





WORTH 


Secret panels. as in romantic novels, 
and panels open and aboveboard, 
compose a frock of black crépe maro- 
cain trimmed with brocaded crépe 
end red and green embroidery 





The narrow circular cape back 
giving dignity to a short sealskin 
jacket is unfortunately concealed 


from the wearer of a black vel- 
vet suit, liberally trimmed with grey 
monkey fur 














Jenny ably fortifies Madame against inclement 

gales by a green velvet suit with a three-quarter 

coat widely trimmed with badger. The felt hat 

has alternate brown and black aigrettes. Her 

vis-d-vis is no less smart in a velvet wrap edged 
with sable, and a brown velvet beret 


others, whose names perhaps are not so important 
socially, but whose tastes and preferences, ex- 
pressed in clothes, do much to influence the mode 
in general. Every one is agreed that to wear a 
costume properly is as important as to select it 
properly in the first place, and every one regrets 
that some of the typical Parisian personalities, 
known for their elegance before the war, can no 


longer afford to interpret their individual taste 


as they used to do. On the other hand, it is 
an exaggeration to affirm, as some insist upon 
doing, that elegance has ceased to exist since the 
armistice. Money circulates more freely than it 
used to do, probably because its value has sunk 
so far, and consequently reunions, such as the 
races, are ten times more crowded than they were 
in the old days. There are still many well-dressed, 
even interestingly dressed women to be observed, 
but in a crowd that is ten times larger than it used 
to be, they are obviously harder to find. 

With the introduction of richer materials has 


D@UILLET 


The summer sun at Biarritz smiled 

upon white, beige, grey-brown, and 

gold colourings; therefore, at Palm 

Beach, he should favour a gold velours 

de laine suit with steel embroidery and 
a waist-line close to normalcy 


The ’eighties are largely responsible 
Sor the cut of a matelassé coat trimmed 
with kolinsky, but the godet of the 
velours de laine skirt is a distinctly 
modern note. (Centre) Chamois 
coloured duvetine is chic in a suit with 
a cross-barred design, disguising the 
bottom of the coat. The beaver cockade 
placed on the brown suéde hat matches 
the suit trimming. (Right) Golden 
threads appear in the fur of the three- 
quarter pony coat worn with a velvet 
dress and a small felt hat 


come a more studied silhouette, a silhouette which 
comes nearer to moulding the figure than the 
rather careless modes that were the logical result 
of the preoccupations of war time. A consequence 
of this is the suggestion of a reaction against the 
excessive thinness which has been the first requi- 
site of the mode for several years. This germ of a 
reaction shows itself in many ways. One’s ven- 
deuse will say, as a mannequin passes, wearing a 
coat-dress of richly coloured silk broché, heavily 
banded with fur: ‘The model is charming, but the 
jeune fille is too slight for it.”” The creator of the 
model, if he is discussing his work with you during 
the passing of the collection, is apt to say: “I 
made that model for a much larger woman, a 
woman with a real figure. The mannequin is lost 
in it.” Excessive weight is no more permissible 
than it ever was, but there are many hints that 
the supremacy of the exaggeratedly thin figure, 
which has had things all its own way for years, is 
about to be challenged. Of course, wher lines be- 
come more fitted, there must be something to fit. 
But this does not mean a return of the stiffly 
boned corset, for the Parisienne’s horror of that is 
as vivid as ever. All she will do at the moment is 
to alter the shape of her soutien gorge a little, and 
to lengthen her soft corset a trifle at each end. 
Some critics of the mode profess to see in the new 
established winter fashions a distinct tendency 
towards the accentuation of the hips, a tendency 








Beaver is a favourite trimming in 
Paris, and this coat of dark silk bro- 
caded velvet (left) makes the most of the 
situation and is almost more trimming 
than coat. On the other hand (the 
right), a costume from Charlotte Hen- 
nard consists of dark brown velours 
de laine with a short plain jacket of 
shaved lamb to match. The first figure 
in the centre group wears a broadcloth 
skirt and a three-quarter coat with 
an all-over design in silk cord and 
trimmed with wide bands of kolinsky 


which is natural enough when the waist-line be- 
comes definitely established at its natural place. 
At present, it still vacillates between this and the 
top of the hip, with the latter position in the Jead. 

The most marked silhouettes of the winter mode 
are well shown here, and include the very straight 
line, slightly broken at the waist, sometimes by 
folds drawn towards one hip, and always banded 
deeply with fur; and the line which is straight and 
flat back and front, and has godet sections, often 
fur-banded, at one or at both sides, as in a black 
velvet coat, trimmed with black fox. These 
silhouettes are found in the coats and coat-dresses. 

In suits we have the short coat, often of fur, and 
frequently mounting in front in line, while it 
blouses slightly either over a tight band set about 
the hips, or by a natural tightening of its lines at 
this point. The little coat sometimes buttons over 
with one button, in surprisingly secure fashion, 
as Lanvin likes it, or is tied at the left side with a 
bow of the fur or of the material itself. We find a 
pretty version of it in. the model from Charlotte 
Hennard, drawn second from the left in the first 
group, which is of brown shaved lamb, and worn 
over a frock, the skirt of which is in matching 
velours de laine with a pleated apron front, with a 
blouse of fine lace dyed to match. Occasionally 
this little coat, a part of the three-piece costume 
which is so highly favoured, is hung straight from 
the shoulders, as in the Chéruit costume sketched 










In a costume of brown wool from Chéruit 
(fourth figure) the points of interest are the wide 
gathered sleeves of kolinsky and the green 
and red handkerchiefs worn about the neck 
and hips. At the right of this is a slim coai of 
black broadcloth and beaver 


above, the model being in a soft chocolate brown 
woollen material, resembling perllaine, but softer, 
and the odd sleeves being composed of kolinsky, 
gathered fully into the shoulder-cap. The frock 
underneath is very straight and slim, and about 
the neck and waist are tied silk handkerchiefs in 
dull red and green plaid. 

We also find suits with three-quarter length 
coats, of the type of the new model from Jenny 
on page 100, which is of dark green velvet, 
trimmed with wide bands of badger. This three- 
quarter coat is invariably cut with a flare, and 
sometimes it is entirely soutached, embroidered, 
or made of that close, all-over embroidery of fine 
silk cord which has been featured by every house 
in Paris. It is always trimmed with fur, and 
the accessories of the costume almost invariably 
match this fur if it is in another colour. Another 
type of suit is sketched second from the right 
on page 100. This shows the three-quarter 

(Continued on page 171) 


DCUILLET 


Unto the afternoon its three-piece cos- 

tume, 1s Deuillet’s prophetic com- 

mand for the spring, which he 

expresses with complete success in this 

model of black crépe de Chine braided 
with black soutache cirée 






A short coat of mink (left) with a 
matching skirt of velvet, and a long 
coat (right) with a flat collar of fur 
which extends to the hem smartly 
tells what the mode is all about 
this winter season 
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A distinguished figure is the bride of to-day who follows the mode 
for long sweeping lines. Mlle. Astier’s wedding-gown, from Worth, 
as of dull Japanese silk, held at a very low waist-line by a girdle of 
orange-blossoms, and draped slightly to produce a rippling effect 
at the sides. The coronet of pearls and orange-blossoms is held by 
a tulle veil edged with Alencon lace framing the face and extending 
downward to the full length of the square train which falls from 
the shoulders. The long tight sleeves are noteworthy 








Royant designs a travelling-suit of natural 

colour deerskin with stitching and bands of 

Siberian squirrel forming the only trimming 

on coat and skirt. The tiny hat, gloves, and 
shoes are of matching leather 





The Grecian tunic of a rust coloured turco 
crépe dress pursues an irregular life, but 
shows preference for the right side; the girdle 
of pearls, crystal, and strass is wider at the 
front. The underskirt is draped about the 
ankles; from Madeleine et Madeleine 


FROM THE SMART TROUSSEAU 


OF THE COMTESSE DE GAIGNERON 
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To be or not to be of velvet is a question with but 
one answer during a season when the smartest 
evening wraps aré of little else. Here, black and 
orange velvet join seams in a Worth. model 
trimmed with gold and orange embroidery and 
beige fox fur. The mode fastens iis final 
approval with a buckle of gold and orange; 
from Gunther 




















Why should beauty be more than skin deep in 
this magnificent evening wrap of immaculate 
ermine? The lower part of this model ex- 
presses itself in scallops, while the upper part 
follows the lines of least resistance. The collar, 
which turns out to be a cape, is caught with two 
heavy silk fringed ornaments; from Revillon 
Freres 


ERMINE TURNS TAIL-LESS AND RUNS TO GREAT LENGTH; 


VELVET FINDS THAT TWO SHADES ARE BETTER THAN ONE 
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flags. This one expresses the soul of Spain frock with a dash of absinthe yellow and mint 

by its bodice of gold and black brocade and its green in the ribbons which tie the wide bertha 

bouffant skirt of heavy black Spanish lace. _ at the centre of the back. Violet chiffon makes 

Bacchantic silver grapes and black and blue the lining, and dainty flowers in pastel 
ribbons cluster at the girdle shades trim the girdle in the front 
Gown from Gilbert Clarke Gown from Frances 


MARY NASH 


When. the bridesmaid wears the 
frock on the facing page, memo- 
rable in its picturesqueness, the 
bride will be graciously compelled 
to divide honours. Of rose du 
Barry tulle shirred over rose 
metal cloth, it is trimmed with 
bands of gold, picot-edged taffeta 
ribbon. A bouquet of sapphire- 
centred flowers in pastel shades 
nestles in front. Miss Nash 
wears a string of Priscilla Pearls 


Gown from Gidding 


The robe de style owes allegiance to many 





Matsy Wynn Richards 











Intoxicating in its loveliness is a silver lace 
























THE PICTURE FROCK SHEDS THE LIGHT OF 


ROMANCE IN WIDENING CIRCLES ON THE 


STRAIGHT AND NARROW WORLD OF FASHION 


Coiffures and transformations from Manuel 








Matsy Wynn Richards 


That demure Victorians would have frowned 
upon the lovely décolletage of this 1860 
frock is proof of its charm, which is ac- 
centuated by the skirt of black Chantilly lace 
over flesh coloured chiffon. Tiny shell flowers 
in blue, rose, and orange are enchanting de- 
tails. Miss Nash is wearing a white trans- 
formation which curiously changes the char- 
acter of her dark beauty 


Gown from Gilbert Clarke 


Every exquisite line of this Callot gown 
of chiffon speaks of more leisurely days 
which the picture frock happily recalls. 
Of pale mauve chiffon, it is gracefully worn 
by Marie Doro. Cream coloured Valen- 
ciennes lace edges the scalloped bertha and 
flounces. Streamers of rose, mauve, and 
green satin are strewn with flowers; decora- 
tions from Chamberlin Dodds 


Gown from Bonwit Teller 


VOGUE 





THAT THE MODE HAS A MEMORY 
FOR DATES IS PROVED BY THESE 
FROCKS INSPIRED BY THE PERIOD 


OF 1860 AND THE REIGN OF LOUIS XV. MARIE DORO 


On the facing page Miss Doro 
appears, as the mode summons 
a shining spirit from the court 
of Louis XV. through the me- 
dium of brilliant silver cloth 
and silver lace. The eighteenth- 
century air is completed by the 
tiny silver rosebuds festooning 
the skirt and edging the décolle- 
tage, which is filled in with 
black Chantilly lace 


Gown from Boué Seurs 
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Matsy Wynn Richards 








Carnelians agreed with Ernestine’s : ; 

brown dresses, brown furs, and brown \ 7 mode a mad about Dark gad 

hair—what there was of it—but even ge Ot gi ge ng earn 

‘hg = " 

better does the new coiffure agree; wth a ie a sseplvrn ad ag eke 

and it’s as simple to do up as it looks ar 1 Pte» alliage. 
pidlatited. when done . gracejul curved coifure depends on 

eee the strategic placing of the comb 


No, no. This isn’t a design for 
the new Christmas seal for the 
murdered Armenians. It’s Ernes- 
tine, bobbed and yet not bobbed, 
weeping her way into an inspira- 
tion as to what to do with her 
remaining and coming hair; Er- 
nestine’s modish accessories are 
from Mae and Hattie Green 


The fascinating Lanvin frock that The secrets of Ernestine are re- 

came on the last Paris boat sug- vealed when one sees her, curls 

gested to Ernestine an astonishing upstanding, and a long, supple 

coifure of many curls and much band of hair in her hand. The 

gaiety, and a finely beaded purse curls are upon their native heath; 

kke a long, slim envelope, bril- not so the band; but matches are 
liantly lined made at coiffeurs 
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The coiffures of Ernestine 
reach their climax in this— 
from the ancient Chinese, by 
way of Biarritz—the effect of 
which is made still more ex- 
otic by the immense black 
feather fan, the single-stoned 
ring (quite the last word in 
jewellery), and the short 
strand of pearls worn close 
about the throat, as all the 
best pearls are being. worn in 
New York at present 


N the opposite page, you may see her 

as she was one short, short week ago 

—EFrnestine, with her so-popular hand- 
kerchief and her so-impossible hair. She sat 
in the middle of her sad thoughts like a five- 
cent tip in the world’s palm. And she tried 
and tried to understand why she had done it 
in the first place, and what she should do 
with it now. 

For Ernestine, as one sees at a glance, be- 
longed to the great half-bobbed. She was a 
victim of that harrowing between stage, ab- 
solutely at the mercy of her remaining and 
coming locks. 

Last year, her chrysanthemum head was 
the centre of numberless small, smart parties 
among the younger set. This year, she had 
just as much personality—more!—but noth- 
Ing to express it with under the new technique 
that demands yards and yards of hair. 
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Her frantic attempts to grow some had only 
resulted in caricature. . . . Poor Ernestine! 
No wonder she looked like the prize-win- 
ning sketch of a Christmas seal for the mur- 
dered Armenians. 

And yet—out of the very poverty of her 
stage directions, Ernestine was destined to 
evolve her triumph. If one had a great deal 
to go on in the way of hair and type, she 
argued, one’s way would be a foregone con- 
clusion. Having nothing, would it not be 
sheer inspiration to go four ways at once? 
To create a baffling quartette of Ernestines! 
An elusive creature with a soul for every 
mood wound up in her wood-brown hair. 
Disturbing. Enigmatic. A lady who couldn’t 
be held responsible for anything she did, be- 
cause one of the other quarters of her could 
be proved to have done it. Genius! 


(Continued on page 172) 
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**International Newsreel’’ 


A morning of shopping 
brings to Fifth Avenue 
Mrs. Frank E. Webb, who, 
before her marriage, was 
Miss Mary Randolph, and 
who is one of America’s 
most beautiful women 
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SIX WELL-KNOWN WOMEN—AS SMART- 


LY DRESSED AS THEY ARE BEAUTIFUL 


© Keystone View Company 


Miss Geraldine Graham (left), the daughter of 
Mrs. E. Pollock Graham, of Santa Barbara, and 
Mrs. Peter Cooper Bryce (right), who was Miss 
Angelica Brown before her marriage, were 
charming spectators of the races 


Miss Abby Rockefeller, the 
daughter of Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Junior, is sure 
to be prominent in the ac- 
tivities of the débutantes 
of the coming season, for 
her parents are weli known 
for their active interest 
in the movements of the 


day 


A débutante of distinction 
is Miss Consuelo Vander- 
bilt, the younger daughter 
of Mr-. William K. Vander- 
bilt, a sister of Miss Muriel 
Vanderbilt, and a cousin 
of Miss Cathleen Vander- 
bilt, the débutante daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Sidney Colford, 
Junior 
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Mrs. Frederick H. Cru- 

ger appears at the races 

in the smartest of sports 

costumes, carrying one 

of the English shooting- 

sticks which are widely 
used 
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S R O L E 


_ To Hold, as ’t were, the Mirror Up to Fashion; To 


Show Woman Her Own.Figure, Custom Her Own 


Image, and Every Age Her Own Peculiar Charm 


customs, manners and modes, is likely to excite comment 

from those good people who are standing just behind the 
centre figures, as well as those who are fading out of the picture 
altogether. In new fashions of behaviour, of decorating the 
home and the human body, of throwing paint upon canvas, notes 
into the air, and words upon paper, there are always some 
things in which the new is acknowledged to exceed the old 
and always many others in which the old passionately protests 
its supremacy over the new. Whether it has to do with speed 
in locomotion or with which particular portion of the female 
frame shall be most in evidence, the young are for their era and 
the middle-aged for theirs, while the mumble of the aged is 
almost unheard. But no matter which line is considered the 
line of beauty, which gesture accounted superb or set down as 
silly, the registrar who records them, the glass which mirrors 
them, should not be blamed. 


i NHE reflection of any period of time, in its character and 


T is this réle which for thirty years Vogue has filled. The réle 

of reflecting the figures of Fashion as they passed, with all 
their confidence and colour, their fluttering ribands, their pre- 
posterous flounces, their bendings and bowings, their pretty 
ways or their bold ones, their charm and their arrogance. If 
the reflections were graceful, Vogue could take no praise. If 
grotesque, surely it deserved no condemnation. None of the 
modes were made by Vogue. This thing was worn, that thing 
was done by the high world, these habiliments and those habits 
cast their images and made their mark, and the record of them 
was kept for good or ill. It may be difficult for some people not 
to hold the chronicle responsible for the idiosyncrasies there 
expressed, and the mirror for certain depicted absurdities, but 
it stands to reason that both are guiltless in the matter, and 
reflect only what they hear and see. 


F certain colours come into favour, it’s not the costume de- 

signer, but the customer who decides to wear them. If cer- 
tain strange shapes become the mode, balloons at the shoulder, 
bags at the wrist, bustles in the back, bunches in the front, 
it’s not the pages of the fashion papers that should be censured, 
but the lovely ladies who adopt these engaging deformities. If 
chignons, and follow-me-lads (a name for streamers or long curls 
which one hopes nobody will remember against one), and 
bangs, and bobbed hair, follow one another as head dressings, 
is it the fault of pictures or persons? There have always been a 
certain number of worthy citizens who did not like things.to be 
as they are, and liked them still less to be as they are going to 
be, and perhaps if they had their way the world, as well as the 
periodicals, would be censored, and who knows that it wouldn’t 
be a better place? A great deal better, perhaps, but at least, 
any one will grant us,—not so amusing. 
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NE period considers tobacco taboo even for mankind 

within four walls—except with its head thrust out of the 
window or up the chimney. Another sees its most distinguished 
public places opened to the curling fumes of any feminine cigar- 
ette. In one decade Fashion considers it indecent to show more 
than the tip of a woman’s shoe, but has no objection to as low 
cut a bodice as can be considered a bodice at all. Another 
sees its girls nicely covered almost to the chin, while it leaves 
their legs and arms as free as air. Sometimes etiquette 
demands the custom of downcast eyes and chaperons; then 
comes that of the frank glance, the public use of lip stick and 
powder-puff, the comradeship of the boon companion. If that 
is the way things are, that is the way they must be repre- 
sented. Not flying from one extreme to the next one, but dili- 
gently following with pen, pencil, and looking-glass, catching 
the lights and shadows as they fall. 


ET no one think it too easy a task, either. If there is no rest 
for the wicked (though personally they seem to us to enjoy 
more than their fair share) there is still less for those who try to 
keep pace with the vagaries of the world of fashion. The fleet 
foot and the ready shilling are required, and the fleeter the foot 
and the readier the shilling the more apt are the reporters to 
report correctly. Wearied they may be, and abused for what 
they foretell, what they show forth, and what they have told. 
But modestly they spread out their hands and declare them- 
selves neither to be blessed nor cursed. To the best of their 
ability they reproduce the behaviour and the caparisons of the 
bucks and belles, the fine ladies and gentlemen, even the flip- 
pers and flappers (apologizing for the words) of yesterdays and 
to-days and to-morrows. Decorous or indecorous may be the 
spirit of their times, but whatever is is by fashion’s will. 


URELY there is something gay and good-to-watch, inter- 

esting, even pictorially worth while, in keeping records of 
the changes in materials, caused by who knows how many his- 
torical and geographical wars and adventures; in manners, as 
the cruder forces of life struggle up or are smoothed down; of 
modes, as one period and another make their mark upon the 
current times and nations borrow odds and ends of each other’s 
customs, speech, and adornment. These things can not be with- 
stood, they should not be altered in the record; they can only 
be published to the world that the world may see itself. If 
writers are writing in the mode of to-day that mode will gradu- 
ally reproduce itself; so will the way of painting of modern 
painters; so will all the music of modern musicians; so will the 
conduct and costume of modern people. Let those who were 
modern look with leniency upon those who are modern, and 
not make a grievance of it if the reflection in the mirror does 
not please them. 
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Article Seventeen—Behaviour in the Street, Shop, and Office; 


In Which Is Indicated Much That One Should and Should Not Do 


better than they have to, but the more 

civilized among us were taught from our 
earliest infancy (as infancy at large is hardly being 
taught now) that certain ways of comporting our- 
selves were not to be indulged in by persons with 
any pretensions to refinement. In this age of the 
world almost everybody seems to have preten- 
sions to refinement, but almost nokody cares to 
learn the self-restraint which is one of its rudi- 
ments, or to practise that consideration for all 
fellow mortals which is another. 

The word “lady” and the word “gentleman,” 
have been entirely taken over by the great masses, 
with whom they have become simple brevets of 
morality. We may call a countess a “woman,” but 
we should find the term much resented to-day by 
the cook; and for one tenement-house dweller to 
refer to another as anything but the “lady next 
door,” or the “lady down the street’ would be 
little less than an insult. American-torn servants 
—some of them—show a vague recognition of the 
difference supposed to exist between their em- 
ployers and maden, by referring to their own 
friends as “ladies” and to their mistress’s as 
“women.” They know in an odd, perverted fash- 
ion that there is a distinction, and if back-door 
acquaintances must be “ladies,” why then there is 
only “women” left as a designation for the 
front-door visitors, who, whatever they might 
think of the appellation, would at least not con- 
sider it an aspersion upon their characters. In the 
lower shop-world the rudest salesman would ex- 
pect, even in a complaint, to be mentioned as 
“that gentleman over there’; the most insolent 
and indifferent saleswoman as “the lady at such 
and such a counter.” How are such people ever 
to be shown that only real qualities of dignity and 
gentleness deserve the title they claim fer preten- 
tious incivility? There may soon be no ladies and 
gentlemen left to show them the examples they 
have not wit enough to follow, but while even a 
few are left alive those few should be held up as 
patterns for the populace. 


(ret than they few people behave any 


THE RUDENESS OF IGNORANCE 


Street manners, to begin with, are greatly to be 
deplored, and the series of “Don’ts” which might 
be set down for the perusal of the ignorant or the 
ruthless are almost without end. Many people are 
so self-centered, so almost pathetically sealed up 
in the dull chamber of their brains, that they do 
not notice how they incommode their neighbours. 
Others are quite careless as to whether they do or 
not. Both are ill-bred. One pardons the uncon- 
scious, sooner than the conscious, offender, but it 


is almost equally disagreeable to an elderly and 
possibly infirm gentlewoman to be bustled away 
from the street-car step by a violent workman in 
a Llind hurry, as by two or three rude, raucous- 
voiced girls deliberately indifferent to her comfort 
or safety. The last thing that a person in his sane 
senses would connect with these painted young 
savages is the word “lady,” and yet their feelings 
would be as much outraged by having it denied 
them as his by being expected to confer it. They 
are as thin-skinned in regard to this as they are 
coarse-grained about almost everything else. The 


young men of a like class, too, who think it smart 


to smoke in places where smoking is forbidden; 
who perform an entire finger-toilette in public; 
who make loud jokes to call attention to their up- 
to-dateness, and swagger arm and arm with the 
females of their species four abreast along the side- 
walk, driving cuiet passers-by into the gutter— 
these, also, would very much resent being obliged 
to behave like gentlemen, and they would probably 
be the first to question every “‘don’t” set down for 
their guidance. Notwithstanding this, we give a 
few for the sake of any one, man or woman, who 
may be of better mind. 

Don’t, if walking, pass directly in front of an 
oncoming person. k ahead a little. It is not 
polite to be so absorbed in one’s own concerns that 
one is oblivious to other people’s convenience. 
Don’t talk or laugh loudly in the street or in pub- 
lic places. Don’t straggle along in a line or group 
which some unfortunately hurried pedestrian 
can not get past. Don’t loiter before shop-windows, 
making a conspicuous, even if charming, effect. 
This, in foreign cities particularly, is likely to 
attract the kind of attention which ladies find un- 
pleasant. Don’t, if of the stronger sex, get into 
any conveyance while still nursing in the hand a 
lighted and smoke-trailing cigar to the discomfort 
of other passengers and in defiance of rules. 





Editor’s Note—In this ariicle, 
the seventeenth of Vogue’s series 
on etiquette, public and official 
politeness is commended. In 
the next article, Vogue will 
speak of simple speech and the 
infelicity of vulgar refinements 
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Don’t, even in these days, smoke when walking 
with a feminine acquaintance in strects of the 
more formal character. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions to this rule. But at ceremonious hours of 
the day, and in ceremonious clothes, it would look 
unsuitable. A man of breeding throws away his 
cigar or cigarette if he meets and turns to walk in 
such thoroughfares with a woman whom he does 
not know very intimately, whereas he might quite 
permissibly ask to smoke if strolling through less 
frequented ways with one of whose sympathy in 
the matter he was assured. There is nothing 
to be afraid of but the assumption of casual man- 
ners at a time, and in a locality, where they would 
be out of place, and this may easily be avoided by 
the ordinarily intelligent. If there is nothing, 
either inside or out, to guide them, they can always 
ask. A person who wishes to do the right thing be- 
cause it is the considerate thing, and not because 
he or she wishes to be thought smarter than they 
are, will never be ashamed to ask and will always 
find an answer. 


DRESS FOR THE STREET 


Something might be said here about the eti- 

= of urban dress, which is, that unless one is 
efinitely going out of town, or to some place (pos- 

sibly within metropolitan limits) where games are 
played, sporting clothes should not be worn. 
In the streets they are not appropriate, and there- 
fore, no matter how well “ae or good-looking in 
themselves, not smart. The rage among young 
girls of many classes for wearing country coats, 
hats, suits, shoes, and stockings—even knicker- 
bockers—in the city is a fashion to be very much 
censured. This does not apply to riding-habits. 
People do ride in town. But when walking, or 
otherwise going to the place where their horses 
meet them, they should wear loose overcoats over 
their habits. All riding-clothes, to be smart, should 
be conservative. 

Shop behaviour, both on the part of buyer and 
seller, might be improved. Those golden days, 
when one came radiating patronage and pleasant- 
ness in selection, and the other, eagerness and in- 
terest in display, are gone forever. The better class 
of shops, some of which, thank goodness, still 
remain to the better class of buyers, have still 
traditions which their older salespeople beauti- 
fully carry out. But the younger clerks of even 
these blessed establishments have not the tech- 
nique of their seniors, any more than the newly rich 
clients of the present have manners like the dis- 
tinguished ones of the past. And if one notices 
little changes in the best places. what of the less 

(Continued on page 134) 
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INTERPRETING THE JUNGLE 


IN TERMS OF MODERN ART 





Semen 6: 










(Left) In the “Jackal,” a clay 
sculpture recently exhibited in 
Parts, Monsieur Albéric Collin, 
the young Belgian sculptor, 
has caught to perfection that 
animal’s expression of mourn- 





Vizzavona 


ful, sleepy hypocrisy 


(Left) The many hours of 
patient study and observation 
which Monsieur Paul Jouve 
spends at the Jardin Zoolo- 
gique, have produced such 
truthful and sympathetic por- 
traits in oil as “Le Tigre.” M. 
Jouve is best known in Amer- 
ica as the illustrator of Kip- 
ling’s “Jungle Book” 


(Right) That Monsieur Col- 
lin’s talent shows a supersen- 
sitive reaction to the lazy or 
ferocious beauty of an animal’s 
body is demonstrated by his 
“Puma Stretching Itself,” an 
attempt to deformalize animal 
sculpture and make it less 

rigid and “posed” 












(Below) M. Collin, the 
sculptor of this magnifi- 
cent animal in repose, 
is still in his thirties. 
He recently exhibited, 
with marked success, a 
group of twenty of his 
animal studies at Le 
Goupy’s, near the Mad- 
eleine, in Paris 


Bernés, Marouteau & Cie, Paris 





“The Puma,” shown be- 
low, is a miniature fig- 
ure in clay, about six 
inches high. M. Collin 
is convinced that Barye 
—the greatest of French 
animal sculptors — ar- 
rived at the best size 
for bronzes of this 
type 
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WAN MANNS SW EE we 
Nickolas Muray 
Ruth St. Denis will delight New York with 
her new dances this winter. With her hus- 
band, Ted Shawn, she will continue to 
direct “ Denishawn,” their school of dancing 


in the theatre. It defeats sympathy, and 
sympathy is necessary to emotion, andemo- 
tion to theatrical success. 

Satire has had its great moments, however, in 
the history of the drama. It was Moliére’s stock 
in trade. Shaw has done very well by poking a 
finger at society. Every nation has at least one 
outstanding theatrical satire to its credit. But for 
the war, the wise of Paris might still be laughing 
at the French Academy because of de Flers and de 
Caillavet’s “‘L’Habit Vert.” England has ‘‘The 
School for Scandal,” as Ireland has “The Play- 
boy” and “John Bull’s Other Island.” Germany, 
though a little heavy in the theatre, can still point 
to Schnitzler’s “Literature.” 

Just at the moment America is beginning to dis- 
play a surprising fondness for theatrical satire. 
Beginning is hardly the word, perhaps, for the first 
American drama, “The Contrast,” lampooned 
society with a large “S”; “Fashion,” our first 
play by a woman, spoke out smartly against the 
smart world, and from “Our American Cousin” 
down to date, so many of our playwrights have 
spoofed the alien and the aristocratic for the bene- 
fit of the homespun that it is only by a hair that I 
can risk the statement that it is a “surprising 
fondness” which we now display for satire. 
America has always enjoyed its irreverent. mo- 
ments in the theatre, but it has seldom gone in for 
whole plays devoted to almost nothing but lam- 

ning. 
In the last three seasons, however, the distinctly 
satirical play has climbed noticeably in favour. In 
1919-20 there was nothing of the kind to be seen 
on Broadway. In 1920-21 came Porter Emerson 
Browne’s Mexican melodrama, “The Bad Man,” 


G in te is not ordinarilya popular commodity 
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Fantastic and Diverting in Plot and Generally Con- 


vincing in Theme Are the New Satires Which 


Find Favour with the Audiences of To-day 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


with most of its success due to sly digs at both 
sides of the international line, and George M. 
Cohan’s joke at the expense of audiences as well 
as playwrights, “The Tavern.” Last season, play- 
goers good-humouredly made a satire out of the 
deadly serious absurdities of the British melo- 
drama, “Bulldog Drummond”; the ‘Chauve- 
Souris” twitted Russian drama a little—in Rus- 
sian; and the firm of Kaufman and Connelly began 
in “Dulcy” and “To the Ladies!” to vend biting 
wit at the expense of scenario writers and adver- 
tisers, efficiency experts and after-dinner speakets. 

This season a perfect flood of satire has broken 
upon us, most of it very good indeed, and some of 
it destined to be successful with a large public. 
“The Torch Bearers,” flayer of the amateur actor, 
“R.U.R.,” grim sarcasm upon labour and capi- 
tal, and a new bill of the “Chauve-Souris” have 
been with us a considerable time; the Kaufman- 
Connelly version of Henry Leon Wilson’s “ Mer- 
ton of the Movies” impends, and the past fortnight 
has brought in three fresh lampoons: “Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author,” from the Italian, 
“The World We Live In,” from the Czecho- 
Slovak, and “The ’49ers,” a native outpouring. 


“SIX CHARACTERS” 


IRANDELLO’S comedy, 

“Six Characters in Search 
of an Author” is the most re- 
markable play of which I 
have any knowledge. It is 
not always effective as a 
piece of theatre; it demands 
—and it rewards—an un- 
common intellectual concen- 
tration; yet for an audience of 
practised and alert playgoers 
it presents sharper entertain- 
ment than any play of the 
past few seasons. The re- 
markable feature of the piece, 
however, is the combination 
of satire and of philosophy in 
action that flows upon half a 
dozen planes. 

The scene of “Six Char- 
acters in Search of an 
Author” is the stage of a 
provincial theatre, where a 
stock company is about to 
rehearse a play by Pirandello. 
In the midst of some gibes 
directed by the stage-man- 
ager at the complacent au- 
thor, enter six characters 
from real life. They have 
come to the theatre to find 
some one who will give their 
story permanent form. They 
seek a life above their life. 


Ruth Page, formerly premiére dan- 

seuse of the Bolm Ballet, appears with 

Hubert Stowitts, the American dancer, 

in a fantastic Chinese dance featured 
in the “Music Box Revue” 


The father and the stepdaughter eagerly tell the 
tale of their tangled relationships. The wife and 
mother, who went away with a lover, sits miserably 
at one side with two of her love-children, while a 
legitimate son stands indignantly aloof from the 
whole sordid business. In spite of the objections 
of the youth, the father and the stepdaughter 
succeed in convincing the director of the theatre 
that there is a powerful drama in their life story. 
He consents to having them act it out while some 
one takes it down in shorthand, and the actors 
who are to play the finished drama look on. 

Such is the skeleton of “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author’”’—a play within a rehearsal. 
Its first and most obvious value arises when the 
director tries to discipline the reality of their 
story to the conventions of the theatre, and when 
the actors try to play out what they have seen. 
Here is satire on the theatre, fun poked at hide- 
bound rules. More serious is Pirandello’s implicit 
demonstration of how impossible it is for the 
truth of life—or is it the truth of the artist seeing 
lifeP—to pass successfully through the distorting 
mediums of the playwright, the director, and the 
actors. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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WI. Rehbinder, Paris 


RUTH DRAPER 


The talented young American monologist appears here costumed as a Spanish lady of the court of 
Philip IV., as Velasquez might have painted her. Her exceptional versatility is evident in a scene 
in which she entertains the ambassadors from the courts of England, France, Germany, and Italy, 
each in his own language. At the same time, the adroit charmer carries on a love-affair in Spanish 
with a subtlety which leaves her husband unsuspecting. Miss Draper, who has recently returned from 
brilliant seasons in Paris, London, and Madrid, will open a New York season in January 








AMFRICAN ANTIQUES FOR AMERICANS 


The Last Quarter of a Century Has Started a Great 


Tide of Interest 


N the year 1892, the lover of the past who 

collected objects of beauty journeyed to the 

old furniture marts and curio shops of Europe. 
Interior decorating as a mercantile pursuit was 
a very young plant, -and: the largest cities had 
few shops devoted to antiques. In those days, 
only a small group of Americans with a strong 
sense of history ever tried to make chinks into 
the dark locked cupboards of the early Ameri- 
can scene. There were, as now, descendants of 
ancient families with an ancestor who signed the 
Declaration of Independence in their diadems, 
who liked to refer to the signer’s portrait by 
Stuart in the row of portraits in the 
dining-room, or proudly mention 
Mayflower chairs, the Lowestoft china 
of a pre-revolutionary governor, and 
perhaps family plate—usually in the 
safety deposit vaults. 

The discerning knew there must 
be vast hoards of wonder lying in 
shadow under dust and cobwebs— 
like a buried Pompeii. Sleeping be- 
neath the opulent weedy growths of 
many foreign styles, turned bastard 
in transportation, reposed the treas- 
ure-house of American yesterdays. 
The flush of patriotism engendered 
by the late war seems to have turned 
the stars that wave over us into 
bright candles for the patient hands 
of those men and women who looked 
to a future when Americans would 
bring their proverbial enthusiasm to 
the neglected production of long- 
buried progenitors who were artists 
-and craftsmen. A few years ago, 
rooms furnished with American an- 
tiques were dreams, and far from 
realities. Among the quality who 
played with furnishing and unfur- 
nishing houses as an exciting pastime 
—which has grown into as modish an 
accomplishment as familiarity with 
the bridge table—there was chatter 
of English, French, Italian, and Span- 
ish taste, but no one thought much 
of that of America. Cultured Ameri- 
cans looked upon early American 
taste very much as Mrs. Frances 
Trollope looked upon early American 
society. 

But awakened patriotism has 
changed an attitude born of igno- 
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By WEYMER MILLS 


rance. To-day a goodly portion of America is 
engaged in hunting ghosts of American artisans, 
painters, cabinetmakers,  silversmiths, clock- 
makers, pottery and glass manufacturers, and 
the concrete expression of their genius. Streets 
are crowded with American antique shops; thou- 
sands of attic doors have swung back on rusty 
hinges, and banished heirlooms are returning to 
aureoles of light. The American antique chase 


is in full cry, and everywhere we hear of Goddard 


and his block front furniture, Paul Revere and 
his silver, Sandwich glass, Trenton glass. clipper 
ships, hook rugs, and heaven knows what. 


A still-life photographic study shows a delightful 
arrangement of early American glassware, made 
doubly charming by historic memories 


Early Arts and Artisans 


As I gaze at the shop-windows concerned with 
early Americana, I am glad that American an- 
tiques have become of the first fashion, for even 
the dullard can not approach them without stir- 
ring some of the romance and tradition of our 
early history. As a youth I remember a set of 
lyre-backed chairs in an old Elizabeth town 
house looked upon with great interest as chairs 
Aaron Burr had used in his retirement in the 
New Jersey city across the river from New York. 
The date was about 1830 when these chairs went 
over in a perlagua to the little white house that 
was a part of Colonel Varick’s property. Their 

later owners knew that they had been 
made in New York, but no one was 
aware of their maker. To-day, owing 
to the important exhibition of the 
work of Duncan Phyfe being held at 
the Metropolitan Museum, and that 
most delightful masterpiece of pains- 
taking research, Furniture Master- 
pieces of Duncan Phyfe, by Charles 
Over Cornelius, they can be properly 
catalogued as coming from Duncan 
Phyfe’s Fulton Street warehouse, in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Phyfe furniture brings back 
pictures of the last days of Knicker- 
bocker life in New York, when there 
was a North River society bowing to 
a Yankee Nash—the young Philip 
Hone; when Washington Irving’s 
Sophy Sparkle and her attendant 
belles were painted by the fashion- 
able John Vanderlyn, just back from 
Paris; when men talked of Robert 
Fulton and his steamboat magic, and 
Clinton and his canal, and a young 
Gothamite could, live high and grow 
portly at the best hotels for some- 
thing like ten dollars a week. 

When I look at one of those superb 
block-front secretaries or chests by 
John Goddard of Newport, the great- 
est American cabinetmaker of the 
Colonial period, I never visualize the 
Newport of Bellevue Avenue, which 
might be any place where beauty and 
ugliness have married and settled 
into atrophy, but I seem to wander 
in some stately back alley and, look- 
ing through candle-lit windows, see 
a fair Peggy Champlin leaning against 


(Continued on page 168) 
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LE EMEC SRO I 


THE STUDY OF JOSEPH HARRIMAN, ESQ. 


The Harriman home at Newport is a charming expression 
of a predilection, noticeable among cultured Americans 
during the last quarter of a century, for the picturesque 
survivals of early American design and workmanship 
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THE GLORY THAT WAS 
GREECE IS STILL RE- 
FLECTED IN THE SLIM 
EVENING MODE 
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A brown crépe Shelba gown modelled on a Renée 

design has panels of brown chiffon and match- 

ing lace. The two-toned red velvet girdle ties at 
the side; Bonwit Teller 


The pheasant appears as a 
Jan, to embellish the evening 
with American beauty, jade, 
fuchsia, and amber yellow 
colourings; Bonwit Teller 
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Brilliant silk handkerchiefs, 
originally consecrated to 
Sports, have made themselves 
smart as well as handy for a 
variety of occasions; Gidding 


Bows at waist-line and shoulder constitute the 

trimming of a draped Roma gown recalling a 

Vionnet model; in grey, white, beige, black, 
and navy blue; Franklin Simon 


Any one would be purse-proud with 
a gold and old-blue brocade vanity- 


case containing a powder-puff, 


lip 


stick, and mirror. Carnelian beads 
come in a variety of colourings; 


from Gidding 
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A black crépe dress, adapted from a French 

model, has a circular panel in front, Egyptian 

fashion, and drapery caught by a mother-of- 
pearl buckle; Franklin Simon 





FOUR MODELS FROM 
DE PINNA 


(Extreme left) The riding 
habit is encouraged by 
tan Bedford cord breeches 
with brown leather rein- 
forcements, to match the 
boots, and a two-button 
coat of brown whipcord 


(Second, left) An abso- 
lutely correct and smart 
top-coat ts of blue-grey 
tweed, double-breasted 
and with a full flare and 
raglan sleeves. The cut 
and stitching around the 
pockets are its features 











































The 


YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


(Extreme left) A deep rose voile 
party dress makes its plea for 
pleats back and front, and white 
cotton fagot trimming and tucks 
elaborate the skirt 


The wearing of the green crépe 
de Chine frock (left) is justified 
by yellow (not Orange) chenille 
dot trimming and green silk 
FSagoting at the neck-line 


While fashion reigns, the child 

(right) favours a rose velours coat, 

with bands of light and brownish 

grey velours applied at the bottom 
of its brief length 





(Extreme right) The beaver continues 
to be busy trimming a beige velours 
top-coat which has a bumpy im- 
pressionistic design of white 
flowers and brown stems 


FOUR MODELS FROM FRANKLIN SIMON 






(Second from right) A 
Highland fashion fling 
comprises a pleated skirt 
of red, green, blue, and 
yellow plaid, a pongee 
blouse, and a darker 
tweed jacket of chic cut 


(Extreme right) A brown 
tweed cape undergoes 
brown and white checked 
reverses. A tan and 
brown camel’s-hair skirt 
accompanies a youthful 
tan, dlue, rose, and vel- 
low striped wool sweater 





When one wears a suit on a form- 
al occasion, a blouse of knife- 
pleated crépe de Chine and 
pleated lace is eminently suit- 
able; black, brown, or cocoa; $15 


To accompany the simple suit, 
a blouse in Chinese or navy blue, 
brown, beige, or cocoa, is em- 
broidered with a design in 
brilliant threads; price, $12.50 
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ro 
. Note—The Vogue Shopping Ser- at 
vice, 19 West 44th Street, will v/ 
purchase, without extra charge, This smart draped dress of crépe satin 
any of the articles mentioned, has a looped sash. The detachable wing- 
upon receipt of a cheque. a ‘a a gfe 
caramel, biack, or brown; $38.75 





For restaurant dining, a frock in georgette 

crépe is embroidered with matching beads; 

all sizes; in black, white, orchid, soft 
green, rose, and flame colour; $409.50 
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A French model is copied in this frock 





In black or white, green, flame, or blue, 
this frock of georgette crépe, inspired 
by a Patou model, is shirred and 
trimmed with matching rosettes of 
chenille and velvet; in all sizes; $45 


This black satin frock has grosgrain 
ribbon trimming in cocoa colour or 
Copenhagen blue, the new cape back, 
and long tight sleeves. It may be ob- 
tained in sizes 14 to 20; $44.75 


Taffeta, which one associates with 
youth, makes an evening frock trimmed 
with tiny taffeta. roses; in soft 
green, white, rose, peach, or flame 
colour; sizes, 14 to 20 years; $33.75 


of black crépe de Chine, having pleated 
bands and a blue or cherry satin sash; 
in white, black or white sash; in brown 
with beige; sizes, 14 to 20; $38.75 
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Is your skin 
exceptionally sensitive ? 









Is your skin especially hard to take care of ? 


Wind, dust, exposure: do they continu- 
ally irritate and roughen it? 


You can correct this extreme sensitive- 
ness. By giving your skin the special treat- 
ment it needs, you can overcome its ten- 
dency to become painful, irritated, on the 
least occasion. 

Use this special treatment for a very 
sensitive skin: 

| age night before retiring, dip a soft wash- 

cloth in warm water and hold it to 
your face. Then make a warm water lather of 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap and dip your cloth up 

and down in it until the cloth is “fluffy” with 

the soft white lather. Rub this lathered cloth 
gently over your skin until the pores are thor- 
oughly cleansed. Then rinse, first with warm, 
then with clear cool water, and dry carefully. 


Modern authorities have discarded the old 
idea that washing the face with soap was 
bad for a delicate skin. Skin specialists 
now agree that the dirt and oil accum- 
ulated on the skin when soap is not used, are 
a constant invitation to various disorders. 


Why the skin of your face is 
especially sensitive 


It is a well known scientific fact that the 
nerves which control the blood supply are 


WOODBURY’'S 





more sensitive in the skin of your face than 
elsewhere—and that consequently the skin 
of your face is more liable to disturbances. 


For this reason the soap which you use 
daily on your face should be of the best 
quality obtainable. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and 
begin now to give your skin the special 
care that will keep it normally resistant to 
dust and exposure; soft,-smooth, and fine 
as you want it to be. 

In the booklet around each cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap you will find special treatments for each 
different type of skin. The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect in overcoming com- 


mon skin troubles make it ideal for regular toilet 
use. A 25-cent cake lasts a month or six weeks. 


Send 25 cents for these special 
Woodbury preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations, containing samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream, Cold Cream, 
and Facial Powder, with the treatment booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Teuch.” 


FACIAL SOAP 




















Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co, 
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From Franklin Simon and Company 


My dear Mrs. Chase:—Congratula- 
tions upon your thirtieth birthday! 

I have instructed the Advertising 
Department to join in the celebration 
with two full pages. 1 am looking for- 
ward with great interest to this edition, 
as I am sure that you are ging to 
make it quite worth while. I want to 
thank you for the editorial coopera- 
tion that we have had from Vogue in 
the last year and to assure you at all 
times of my hearty support, as well as 
appreciation. 

Convey my wishes to Mr.-Nast, and 
to Vogue Company—congratulations 
and birthday felicitations. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Franklin Simon. 


From Worth 


Dear Sir:— 

I learn to-day that New York Vogue 
is to commemorate very shortly the 
thirtieth anniversary of its founding. 

I beg of you to be so kind as to con- 
vey to Mr. Condé Nast my sincerest 
congratulations on the uninterrupted 
success enjoyed by his publication dur- 
ing so many years, and to tell him how 
dceply we appreciate his steadily in- 
creasing effort to make French costum- 
ing art recognized and acclaimed, not 
only in the United States, but the 
world over. 


(Signed) Worth. 


From Jenny 


Dear Monsieur Ortiz:— 

Your organization in New York, I am 
told, is preparing to celebrate the 
thirtieth anniversary of Vogue. 

Thirty years given to so intelligent 
and so artistic a presentation of French 
modes constitute a career of which Mr. 
Condé Nast and Mrs. Chase may well 
be proud. 

Please offer them our sincere felicita- 
tions and assure them of the pleasure 
we take in collaborating with you in 
increasing the prestige of la grande 
couture Francaise through the medium 
of a magazine such as Vogue, the repu- 
tation and influence of which are world- 
wide. 


Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) Jenny. 


From Premet 


Dear Sir:— 

At the moment when Vogue is pre- 
paring to celebrate her thirtieth anni- 
versary, we take great pleasure in ex- 
tending to you our most sincere con- 
gratulations, and we wish to include 
in the thought Mr. Condé Nast, Mrs. 
Chase, and all your colleagues. 

The work of spreading French good 
taste over the entire world which Vogue 
has so admirably carried on, deserves 
the gratitude which we are happy to 
convey here. 


(Signed) Premet. 


From Rodier 


Dear Sir:— 

At the time when Vogue is about to 
celebrate its thirtieth anniversary, it 
gives us great pleasure to extend our 
most cordial felicitations on great things 
accomplished. 

Because it gathers its information 
from the best authority, is read by a 
cultured public, and takes its inspira- 
tion from truth alone, we deeply ad- 
mire Vogue and desire for it an ever- 
increasing success, which is a certainty 
while Vogue. continues to respond to a 
definite need. 


(Sigaed) Rodier. 


(Continued from page 73) 


From Paul Poiret 


My dear Ortiz:— 

I have just arrived from America this 
morning where I learn that Vogue is 
about to celebrate its thirtieth anni- 
versary. 

I take pleasure in congratulating you 
personally on the results which you 
have obtained; it is to-day one of our 
best methods of communication with a 
distinguished clientele. You have made 
of it in Paris one of the most Parisian 
and modern magazines of the mode, 
and I share fully and sympathetically 
in your satisfaction on this festive day. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Paul Poiret. 


From Deuillet 


My dear friend:— 

I learn that soon Vogue will cele- 
brate its thirtieth anniversary. 

I congratulate you and beg you to 
present to Mr. Condé Nast and to Mrs. 
Chase the expression of my good wishes 
for the always increasing success of 
your charming magazine. 

Everywhere the name of Vogue is 
synonymous with chic, and when I 
think of the way in which your organ- 
ization has always upheld the interests 
of the haute couture Francaise and ad- 
vanced its prestige throughout the 
whole world, I rejoice in the fact that it 
is an enterprise which is largely French. 
For is not Condé Nast of French ex- 
traction, and are you not yourself 
the most Parisian of Americans? 

I invite you, my dear Philippe, to the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Vogue. 


Affectionately yours, 


(Signed) G. Deeuillet. 
From L. P. Hollander and Company 


My dear Mr. Nast:— 

It is a genuine pleasure to extend to 
you our most sincere congratulations 
upon the occasion of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of Vogue. 





We have always been deeply inter- 
ested in the magazine, and have 
watched keenly its development and 
progress in its march forward to the 
position of undisputed leadership in 
the field of fashion. 

The high standard that has been set, 
and scrupulously maintained through- 
out the various departments, is deserv- 
ing of the greatest praise. It is this 
care in the art work, in the editorial 
pages, and in the advertising sections, 
that has won for Vogue its reputation. 

My best wishes to you, to Mrs. 
Chase, and to your other associates, for 
another successful thirty years. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Benjamin Pitman. 


From J]. M. Gidding and Company 


My dear Mrs. Chase and Mr. Nast:— 

To the thirtieth birthday of Vogue, 
and to you both for your wonderful 
work of achievement in having built up 
so splendid an institution! For Vogue 
is truly an institution, foremost per- 
haps in the world in its field; you can 
not imagine what a real pleasure it 
gives me to congratulate you at this 
time. 

With heartiest best wishes for your 
continued success, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) J. M. Gidding. 
From T. M. and J]. M. Fox 


My dear Mr. Nast and Mrs. Chase:— 

May I offer you my most sincere 
congratulations on the thirtieth anni- 
versary of Vogue? 

Vogue is to-day, thanks to you 
both, I think the most interesting and 
artistic fashion magazine published, 
showing as it does the mode in so 
accurate, charming, and distinguished 
a manner. 

May it have, in the future, a continu- 
ation of its past wonderful success. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Amy Douglass. 
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From Bergdorf Goodman 
7 dear Mrs. Chase and Mr. Nast:— 


take great pleasure in congratulat- 
ing you upon the thirtieth anniversary 
of Vogue. It has been a source of in- 
spiration and help, and I hope will con- 
tinue to be so for many years to come, 


_ Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Edwin Goodman. 


From Farquharson and Wheelock 


Gentlemen :— 

On the thirtieth anniversary of 
Vogue, we express hearty congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Chase and Mr. Condé 
Nast, and wish for a continuation of 
Vogue’s well-merited success. 

Vogue has always given us a great 
deal of pleasure, and we consider it a 
most useful publication. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Margaret Wheelock. 


From William Hardy, Inc. 


My dear Mr. Nast and Mrs. Chase:— 

May I offer you both my sincere con- 
gratulations on the celebration of the 
thirtieth anniversary of Vogue? In my 
mind, Vogue is the leading fashion 
magazine, with a reputation and in- 
fluence that is world-wide. 


Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) William Hardy. 


From Thurn 


Dear Mr. Nast and Mrs. Chase:— 

I wish to congratulate you on the 
occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of 
Vogue. 

The care which you use both in the 
gathering and presentation of your 
material makes Vogue the leader of 
fashion magazines. 

Wishing you continued success, I 
remain 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Carolyn Hagu¢. 


From Frances 


Gentlemen :— 

May I add my small voice to the 
many plaudits on the occasion of your 
thirtieth birthday, and extend my 
congratulations to Mr. Condé Nast and 
Mrs. Chase on the distinguished service 
they are rendering their readers 
throughout this country? 


Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Frances. 


From Paul Géraldy 


Dear Mr. Nast:— 

There is in New York a salon where 
the most cultivated and discriminating 
Americans meet to talk of sports, 
elegance, comfort, of the life of the 
home and of life in the open air,—and 
to find the modern formula for happi- 
ness. There is also in Paris a salon 
where the Parisians most fully in touch 
with events of the present day meet 
to talk of arts and letters, of modes, of 
good taste, of smartness, and of deco- 
rations,—and to define the new laws of 
beauty. These two salons have but 
one soul and but one name: Vogue. 

To-day there are no longer courts, 
and hardly an aristocracy, hardly even 
a fashionable world, but there 1s 
Vogue, speaking with its authoritative 
and delightful voice which carries to 
the four corners of an eagerly waiting 
world the secrets of the distinguished 
circle united through its efforts. 

Vogue is not merely a bridge flung 
across the Atlantic between France and 
America. Vogue is France and Amer- 
ica united, mingled in one being, work- 
ing with a single heart to give grace 
and harmony to the world. 

(Continued on page 177) 
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Salmagundi— 


‘‘A box where sweets compacted lie’’ 
to tempt the taste, intrigue the eye 


Visualize this newest member of Whitman’s Quality 
Group, a gift-box of bronzed metal, with its mosaic design 
by Mucha, world-famed artist. Imagine the hinged lid 
swinging back, releasing the irresistible aroma of this rare 
assortment of Whitman’s choicest chocolates: 

Majestic, Plum Pudding, Mint Rings, Pecan Cluster, 
Filbert Cluster, Brazil, Marshmallow Fudge, Nougat, 
Molasses Chewing, Pecan Marshmallow, Solid Tablet, 
Marshmallow Square, Almonds, Flat Cream Mints, St. 
Nicholas, Marshmallow Apricot, Molasses Chips, Pecan 
Caramel, Milk Chocolate Blossoms, Solid Chocolate 
Butterfly, Molasses Blocks, Marshmallow Mints, Messen- 
ger Boy. Surely ‘a feast of nectared sweets where no 
crude surfeit reigns.” 


Salmagundi Chocolates, in their sought-for (sometimes 
fought for) art metal box, are sold by that good store near 
you displaying the Whitman’s sign. 
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Chocolates 
and Confections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
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VOGUE DESIGNS FOR 
THE SEAMSTRESS 





Frock No. 6982 


Patterned velvet or crépe suggests a 

bouffant two-piece frock, attached at 

the waist-line. A bertha collar may 
be added if desired 


Frock No. 6983 
Serge and black silk braid in 
various widths would be a happy 
choice for a simple frock with 
unusual cuffs and a detachable 
cape-back 


Frock No. 6984 
Serge and silk braid or patterned 
or embroidered crépe are suitable 


for a chemise frock with a con- 


irasting girdle. The sleeves 
may be short 
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DOBBS - 620 and 244 Fifth Avenue - 


The SPORTSWOMAN sdipo into « DODDS SKATING SWEATER of b-ueshed wool 
and a Dobbs_ SKATING SKIRT of Imported Sweed ~> Her Dobbs Hat ; 
white brushed fell flaunts a gay WODDS SCARF 4 match the one around / 


go 


neh. ~> and 0 arvayed she gwes Jek Frost a welcome! 
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Exclusive Representatives for Dobbs TOWN-MADE HATS 7 many American (ities 
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VOGUE 





SLIM STREET FROCKS WITH SLIGHTLY CIRCULAR TENDEN. 
CIES SHOW MANY THINGS THAT ARE NEWEST IN THE MODE 





** Nocturne” 


—a dinner gown—by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


Miss Lily Cahill, in ‘‘So This is London!’ 
wears costumes especially created by us 
to fit the character of Lady Ducksworth. 


All our dinner gowns are 
exquisite in effectiveness 
and detail and are fitted 
to the individual order. 


Stein 2 Blaine 


Furriers Dressmakers ~ Sailors 
13 and 15 West 57th Street 
New York 























Frock No. 6980 
A one-piece frock cut in a 
minimum of pieces is smart- 
est in black crépe, with a col- 
lar of white organdie. Sleeves 
may be omitted 


Frock No. 6978 


A favoured silhouette attains 
new features in a serge frock 
with a narrow underskirt, @ 
circular tunic, and a snug 
long-waisted bodice 








Frock No. 6979 
A coat-frock of serge and 
crépe is cut in one piece, but 
a set-in panel at the side- 
front gives the freedom re- 
quired for walking 








Frock No. 6981 
Chéruit twill, black silk 
braid, and black crépe or 
satin for the side panel form 
a slim coat-frock. A narrow 

collar may be used 
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TRUST YOUR OwN THOUGHTS OF 


PACKARD 











In your own mind you instinctively award 
a high place to Packard. 


The thought of Packard comes first, and in- 
stantly, when the finest cars are discussed. 


The name of Packard leaps to your lips 
when you are seeking a synonym for 


the best. 


These instincts, intuitions and impressions 
of yours can be trusted. 


They can be trusted because they are true 
—and because your mental process in 


regard to Packard is the almost universal 
process. 


Packard has passed into the inner life of 
the nation and taken a permanent place in 
literature as symbolic of pre-eminence. 


Nothing that we might say of Packard 
could possibly compare with this spon- 
taneous, almost unconscious, and well-nigh 
unanimous tribute. 


Trust your own thoughts of Packard—they 
will lead you to unalloyed satisfaction. 


Five-Passenger Touring, $2485; Seven- Passenger Touring, $2685 ; Runabout, $2485; Sport 
Model $2650; Coupe, $3175; Five-Passenger Sedan, $3275; Seven-Passenger Sedan, $3525; 
Five-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3325 ; Seven-Passenger Sedan Limousine, $3 5'75 ;at Detroit 








CASKCTHE MAN wHo OWNSIONE 









Sketched from a suit shown in our 
first advertisement in Vogue in 1893. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO— 


HEN the founders of the 
business made this suit, it 
would have seemed incredible to 
predict the extraordinary rise 
of the Bergdorf-Goodman 
organization to the eminent place 


Blouse No. 7003 
The favoured coat-blouse 
may make its collar of 
material to match the 
skirt and form a costume 


THE COAT-BLOUSE 


IS A FAVOURITE 


Blouse No. 7004 


A slip-on crépe or silk 

broadcloth sports blouse 

may be easily hand-hem- 
stitched and initialled 


MODISH FROCKS 


ARE CUT CIRCULAR 


it occupies today. \ 33 vy Frock No. 6986 
A semi-fitted, long-waist- 


We sincerely thank the many iy aN NE y i ed bodice with circular 


sleeves tops a three-yard, 


friends who have helped in “An circular skirt 


achieving our success and assure 
them that we shall spare no effort 
in continuing to deserve their 
confidence. 


ERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











Frock No. 7002 
Velvet, crépe, or wool twill are 
mediums for a frock featuring 
the long blouse and skirt draped 
smartly to the left side 


Frock No. 7oor 
The gored circular skirt and 
blouse combine patterned and 
plain crépe, matelassé and 
crépe, or crépe and velvet 























All out-doors invites your Kodak | 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Tie Kodak City | 








103 YEARS 
| of 
FUR RETAILING 


A TRIBUTE TO 
GUNTHER QUALITY 


S “Furriers For More Than a 

Century” Gunther has linked 
its progress with that of the 
great metropolis it has served. 
An ever growing list of patrons 
bears eloquent testimony to the 
broad vision of the founders of 
this House, and to the sincerity 
of their successors, in always 
insisting upon authentic style, 
superb quality and moderate 
price for Gunther Furs. 


Gunther 


Fifth Avenue at 36" Street 


NEW YORK 
Furriers For More Than a Century 
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(Continued from page 114) 


Across this satire runs an amazing 
philosophic discussion. Sometimes the 
garrulous father halts the action to 
argues the matter with the director, 
but more often the thing is implicit in 
the very action of thé play. By the 
contrast of the real character and the 
acted character, Pirandello has made 
his play a dramatization of one of the 
oldest philosophic problems, the prob- 
lem of “identity.” Do we exist, or do 
we think we exist? “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author” is the esthetic 
gloss to an immemorial discussion in 
metaphysics. 

The fascination for me in this play is 
not so much the satire or the philosophy 
as it is the extraordinary, shifting rela- 
tionships by which the satire and philos- 
ophy get themselves stated. The com- 
plex interplay of the people upon the 
stage is amazing. There is, first of all, 
an actor named Ernest Cossart playing 
the director (and playing him very well 
indeed). Then there are about a dozen 
other actors acting the actors of the 
company. These people are presently 
called upon to act actors who act char- 
acters in the drama rehearsed by the 
six characters. The six characters 
present a still more complex relation- 
ship. They are, to begin with, actors 
who act characters supposed to come 
out of life, not out of a play. Two of the 
six proceed to act out their life as in a 
play. To them it is not reality. But to 
the mother and apparently to the two 
little children it is life as it truly exists. 
A scene between the father and the 
stepdaughter, rehearsed upon the stage, 
is so terrible to the mother that it be- 
comes reality. She interrupts it as she 
would havé interrupted it—had she 
seen it—in real life. At the end, these 
extraordinary relationships and the 
problem of identity come sharply to- 
gether. As the climax of the action 
which the father and the stepdaughter 
rehearse the little children commit sui- 
cide. To most of the actors of the stock 
company who watch it, the suicide is as 
if it had happened to real people. 
“They’re only characters,” same one at 
last ventures. But, as the bodies of the 
children are borne off the stage, and the 
company goes back to rehearse another 
play, you wonder: “Are we in the audi- 
ence real?” 

Brock Pemberton has courageously 
ventured to import this play in spite of 
the failure it scored in London. His re- 
ward has been crowded houses in the 
tiny Princess Theatre; but I question 
whether the excellent cast which he has 


engaged will permit him to profit much - 


by his success. The play is excellently 
acted by almost all the large company, 
and skilfully directed by Pemberton. 
Between Ernest Cossart’s amusing per- 
formance as the director, Moffat John- 
ston’s florid, but effective version of the 
father, Florence Eldridge’s _ spirited 
charm as the stepdaughter, Margaret 
Wycherly’s fine pantomime as_ the 
mother, and Eleanor Woodruff as the 
leading lady, it seems almost a Theatre 
Guild cast. At any rate, it is certainly a 
very good cast. Dwight Irye, excel- 
lently directed by Pemberton, does a 
small wonder with the aloof son, and 
the producer picked just as effective 
types in Ashley Buck and Constance 
Lusby, who play the little children, and 
handled them just as effectively. 


*“THE WORLD WE LIVE IN” 


AST summer, when I was in Prague, 

I sat before a play which I never 
expected to see this side of the Atlantic 
unless the Theatre Guild came to hear 
of it. It was by Joseph and Karel Capek, 
the latter of whom had previously 
written a mechanistic satire on capi- 
talism called “R.U.R.” “The Insect 


Comedy,” as the other piece was called, 
had no plot to speak of, and “R. U. R.” | 
was an effectively carpentered thriller 
fit for the Grand Guignol. Yet now the 
Theatre Guild is acting the thriller, 
while the plotless and cheerless view of 
all humanity as akin to cruel, stupid, 
heedless insects comes forward in a 
handsome and very expensive produc- 
tion financed by the patron of “The 
Man Who Came Back” and “Swifty” 
—wWilliam A. Brady. I do not pretend 
to know his motives—how much they 
were the vanity of doing good things and 
being praised for it, and how much the 
result of seeing the Theatre Guild make 
more money from “high-brow” drama 
than he did from popular drivel. But, 
at any rate, here is a convert at the 
penitents’ bench, and a very lusty and 
welcome one. For, barring the difficul- 
ties of finding exceptionally good actors 
in America, Brady has given the play 
a better production than it had in 
Prague. 

“The World We Live In,” as “The 
Insect Comedy” is now called, is a 
clear and methodical sort of satire. It 
divides society into three classes, and it 
begins at the top and works steadily 
down through both the human and the 
insect worlds. A wanderer in a forest, 
befuddled with liquor, falls asleep. He 
awakes to our eyes in a vale of butter- 
flies. These are the wasters of our 
aristocracy—amorists, esthetes, deca- 
dents. They flutter about him, pursuing 
one another with absolutely no dis- 
crimination or steadfastness of purpose. 
In the original Czech the scene is said 
to be more than a little “curious,” to 
adopt the favourite adjective of Wilde 
and Beardsley. In the version made by 
Owen Davis—another penitent—it is 
more decorous, but still rather frank. 
It is also a little long for its scant action. 

Next comes the middle class, with 
the good solid virtues—and vices—of 
home-building, accumulation, child- 
raising. Here we meet the beetles roll- 
ing their ball of dung—their precious 
little “pile’’; it is of no use to them, of 
course, but they will treasure their pile 
and make another—until a fellow bee- 
tle runs off with it. Also the cheerful 
little crickets, sweet music makers, a 
loving couple setting up housekeeping 
in expectation of a coming famiiy. For- 
tunately, they are able to find a home 
not at all less charming because a bird 
has fastened its former owner on 2 
thorn outside the door. Before they 
are settled, however, the ichneumon- 
fly happens past. He has been diligently 
murdering various insects and dragging 
their bodies down into his hole to nour- 
ish his blasé, but precious young daugh- 
ter. She is fond of crickets. Lastly,a 
parasite bug, a tramp living by the 
principle of Bakunin and the I. W. W.— 
from each according to his means, to 
each according to his needs. He pops 
down the lair of the ichneumon-fly, 
and comes up a bloated, merry com- 
munist. 

For a third act and a third class, the 
ants. The proletarians of a great indus- 
trial state, they march in an endless 
circle about the stage, bearing burdens 
while a blind fellow-ant beats «time. 
Two engineer-ants march up and down 
to the rhythm, giving forth pious edi- 
torial sentiments on the sacredness of 
the state, the duty of labour, the ideals 
of world peace. “Peace means work, 
work means strength, strength means 
war.” And just as they have celebrated 
a dead worker who “fell on the field of 
speed,” war comes. The ants take up 
rifles. The engineers become officers. 
But the flow of idealism continues. 
They are fighting for national existence 
and the safety ¢f the world. The prize is 
a road betwen two blades of grass. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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VOGUE 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


(Continued from page 130) 


The butterflies may be a little discur- 
sive, the beetles and crickets merely 
amusing, but the scene of the warring 
ants bites deep. It is something of a 
spectacle; it is decidedly exciting as a 
pattern of movement, and the single 
phrase, ‘“‘a road between two blades of 
grass,” would make it arresting and 
challenging. The Capeks have said one 
of those things that need most vitally 
to be said, and that need to be said at 
the one time when they can not be said— 
a time of war. 

Thete is an epilogue still to be ac- 
counted for. In this scene the wanderer, 
plagued by these basest of insects, pins 
his last hope upon a chrysalis which has 
moaned; through the last two scenes, of 
a great message and a great beauty 
labouring to be born. When the chrysa- 
lis comes from the cocoon, she'is a lovely 
moth;‘dancing in a pool of light and 
dying*before her message is spoken. The 
wanderer, too, dies—not very convin- 
cingly—and some peasants examine the 
body for’a moment and then pass cheer- 
fully on to the business of christening a 
child. As in. the case of “R. U. R.,” 
the purpose of the Capek epilogue is 
excellent, but, as in the case of “R. U. 
R.,” it fails to achieve it to our complete 
satisfaction. 

The appeal of “The World We Live 
In” must be a quadruple appeal. That 
of novelty is obvious. Granted a good 
translation, such as Owen Davis has 
supplied, and the intellectual appeal of 
the satire is certain enough, unless you 
are too blazing an optimist. A third 
appeal, the appeal of spectacle, is de- 
pendent on how the piece is mounted, 
and here Brady has done admirably. 
Finally, there is the acting by which 
the whole thing must live most brightly; 
this vital business is not accomplished 
very well in the American production. 

The acting fails partly because the 
work is difficult, and American actors 
for the most part are sadly untrained 
insuch exacting labours of technique and 
imagination as a play about insects pre- 
sents. Robert Edeson, who acts the 
wanderer, has the skill to picture his 
drunken good nature, but he can not 
lift himself by the boot-straps of his 
imagination when the play begins to de- 
mand a certain inspiration towards its 
close. The butterfly women are hand- 
some creatures, but uncouth of voice. 
In spite of the excellent handling of the 
ant scene, on the pattern of the Prague 
performance, the direction does not 
make as much as it should out of the 
good work of players like Kenneth Mac- 
Kenna, Etienne Girardot, Mary Blair, 
Vinton Freedley, and N. St. Clair 
Hales. MacKenna’s work and the work 
of Jane Corcoran as a beetle stand out 
as the best. 

As a spectacle for the eye, “The 
World We Live In” is almost altogether 
admirable. The scenic and costume 
designs of Joseph Capek and M. Hilar 
have been executed under the direction 
of Lee Simonson, who has considerably 
elaborated and bettered the original 
production. The three principal scenes 
pass on a hillock of green surrounded by 
a cyclorama upon which backgrounds 
are painted by means of light. A figured 
gauze drop aids the first scene in 
achieving a fantastically brilliant effect, 
suggestive both of the colours of the 
butterfliesand of the thin charmof fash- 
ionable modern art of the batik school. 
Simonson has set the colours of his 
background throbbing with pulsations 
of light; behind the gauze, butterflies 


dance ceaselessly; in Prague, but not so 
much in America, the actors kept up the 
same restless movement of antennzed 
life—a symphony of movement. The 
ant-hill seems to me a little less impres- 
sive than in Prague—mainly because it 
lacks the depth which a Continental 
stage could give, but also a little be- 
cause Simonson has set gray smoke- 
clouds moving up the cyclorama in 
place of the glowering, motionless sky of 
brown and red which hung over the 
stage of the National Theatre in Prague. 

Not the least part of Brady’s enter- 
prise‘ has been the employment of Louis 

ntermeyer to provide lyrics for the 
poet among the butterflies. His four 
verses bridge the history of poetry from 
the*conventional forms of the mid-Vic- 
torians, through Swinburne to Dada. 
His last is a very jolly pastiche made up 
wholly of lines borrowed from free- 
versifiers of to-day. 


“THE *49ERS”’ 


HE final satire of the fortnight 

is an offshoot of the “Chauve- 
Souris,” and, like all offshoots of that 
unique institution, it has its points of 
failure. “The ’4oers” take their 
name from the street on which their 
theatre, the Punch and Judy, happens 
to be situated. They take their begin- 
ning from a parody of the “Chauve- 
Souris” given last spring by sundry 
playwrights and critics under the title of 
the ‘“No-Siree.”” The success of that 
collection of satire and nonsense moved 
two of the authors, George S. Kaufman 
and Marc Connelly, to join hands with 
George C. Tyler in opening an intimate 
theatre devoted to short satirical num- 
bers. 

At the first performance, the program 
not only developed a most distinct lack 
of theatrical kody, tut also laboured 
under the enormous handicap of a Ba- 
lieff who didn’t understand what it was 
all about or altogether approve of the 
proceedings. This conférenciere, May 
Irwin, disappeared before the second 
performance, and thereafter Marc Con- 
nelly, who understood what he said and 
heartily approved of it for the very good 
reason that he had written most of the 
introductory speeches, took charge and 
greatly improved the spirit of the eve- 
ning. For all that, it is no use denying, 
the exceptionally good nonsense of Ring 
Lardner, Kaufman’s keen skit on life as 
lived in advertising pages, Robert C. 
Benchley’s and Dorothy Parker’s mad 
historical drama, “Nero,” in which 
Robespierre and Queen Victoria had 
much concourse, and Franklin P. 
Adams’ long burlesque of musical 
comedy, fail measurably in the first and 
only test applied on the stage—the test 
of obviously getting somewhere. These 
witty and ingenious turns sidle amiably 
by. They do not race and mount. Two 
one-act plays might have supplied the 
deficiency, but Heywood Broun’s “A 
Robe for the King” is hardly effective, 
and Montague Glass’ excellently made 
playlet, “Omit Flowers” —scene, the 
Bonnie Dundee Funeral Parlors—is 
perhaps not wholly agreeable. One 
number registers unmistakably a 
hobby-horse turn. It is obviously in 
imitation of the ‘Chauve-Souris,” 
but it is also well arranged and colour- 
ful. In making this show, “The ’49ers”” 
forgot most of the time that the 
stage can be a gaily illuminated place, 
and that the stage of a revue ought 
to be such a place first of all. 
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Vedi i ll Gis. 


HAT the Tea Hour in the Co- 

coanut Grove be more merry 
and Dinner neath the tropical moon 
more festive—the costumes of the 
cultured woman should be marked 
by that undeniable air of charm 
and smartness so characteristic of 
GIDDING attire. 


Sports Clothes— Luncheon and Tea Time 
Frocks — Dinner and Dance Gowns— 
WF raps— Hats and Furs assembled for 
immediate selection or made to in- 
dividual order for the woman who 
anticipates traveling South. 


Lariss 56th Street ~57th Street London» 
New Bork 


PHILADELPHIA—CINCINNATI—WASHINGTON 














VOGUE 


VOGUE ESSAYS ON ETIQUETTE 


(Continued from page 112) 


good, and the worst? People in front 
of the counter are unreasonable, ig- 
norant of their own needs or of how to 
obtain what they want, hurried in time, 
and hasty in temper; people behind are 
often rude, rough, or indifferent, and 
sometimes appear to feel that they are 
conferring a favour rather than fulfilling 
a duty when they attend to a customer. 
There is also the terrible contrast to 
this—the saleswoman who pats, paws, 
and calls one “Dearie.” But perhaps 
she is better than the inconsiderate 
shopper who has everything brought 
out and tried on her with absolutely no 
intention of buying. Or the spoiled 
beauty who does not keep appoint- 
ments, or who abuses the patient crea- 
tures who are fitting her. A worse fault 
still, and one indulged in by many a so- 
called fine lady of to-day, is not paying 
bills until forced to do so. Nothing 
shows a more contemptible character 
than this being willing to obtain one’s 
luxuries at the expense of some poorer 
person’s necessities. The first thing for 
the near-lady to remember is that real 
ladies always give the equivalent for 
service rendered, and the second, that 
they never permit themselves to show 
temper to or before inferiors. They 
may reprove, they may report, they 
may dismiss; but they do not make 
exhibitions of themselves in a fury. 


GOOD FORM IN BUSINESS RELATIONS 


When one comes to office etiquette, 
one is addressing an ever-increasing 
number of delightful (or detestable) 
young people, and one does it in fear 
and trembling, knowing their power. 
Still, a few general rules might be laid 
down. The seniors in offices, while per- 
haps no more intelligent or better bred 
than the juniors, are yet, by the position 
they occupy, entitled to a certain super- 
ficial respect. Uniform good manners 
on the part of persons in the smaller 
positions toward persons of higher offi- 
cial standing is one of the first princi- 
ples of smart discipline. A private sol- 
dier salutes a superior officer; he doesn’t 
stop to ask himself whether it,.is be- 
neath him as a gentleman to-do so, un- 
less he isn’t a gentleman. He knows 
that army regulations demand that he 
recognize in this way the fact that su- 
perior officers are to be obeyed on ac- 
count of their office. Business officers 
are also to be treated with some defer- 
ence on account of their position. Out 
of business hours and surroundings, 
they may be merely men (or, still more 
merely women), but when their feet are 
under their desks and their fingers on 
their bells they are by way of being mas- 
ters, and slackness of bearing toward 
them is not good form. The men 
whom women, or the women whom men, 
serve in business hours should always 
be treated with formality even if there 
is little difference between them in age. 
Freedom and flapperism should be 
thoroughly discountenanced in official 
relations. Too easy manners on the part 
of secretaries to the heads of their de- 
partments is unbecoming, and equally 
so would be the reverse. During the 
time when their respective positions are 
that of captain and private it ought to 
be a matter of pride with them to see 
how well they can play the parts. The 
coquettish side of feminine nature 
should never be apparent in business 
places, and it will do itself no despite— 
rather the contrary in fact—by sup- 
pressing anything of the kind. And the 
dress of women during the working part 
of the day should not be elaborate. It is 
only smart when it is suitable, and only 
suitable when it is plain. No garden- 
party or afternoon reception garments 
are ever in good taste. No exaggeration 
of the fashion; no sleeveless gowns; no 
fringes and floating loops to catch in 


doors and drawers; nothing too fine for 
the occupation of the wearer at the 
time the dress is worn. Office costumes 
should call attention to themselves by 
their fit, their befittingness, and the 
perfection of their detail, not by bright 
colours or conspicuousness of design. 
This can not be too much insisted upon. 


OFFICE GUESTS 


To the incomer who arrives seeking 
interviews or information, boys and 
girls, or young men and women, should 
be particularly polite; and yet very 
often an aura of ineffable haughtiness 
seems to surround them. Being set in a 
position of power doesn’t agree with 
every disposition, and to those who hold 
gate-keys the temptation to be a little 
superior before granting admission is 
sometimes irresistible. Merely knowing 
the ropes, as an outsider can not know 
ropes, gives them a feeling of authority, 
and they exercise it often in quite insuf- 
ferable ways. Everybody in an office 
should realize that incivility or mere in- 
considerateness on the part of any one 
employed in that office reflects discredit 
upon it as a whole. The responsibility 
belongs to each one. People coming in 
are supposedly guests (until they have 
— themselves enemies) and should 

e treated as such. 

There are plenty of “don’ts” for 
office life. Don’t push into elevators or 
out-of-doors ahead of older members of 
the management, or of visitors. .Don’t 
remain seated if older members of the 
management or visitors stop to talk; 
—a mere sentence, or message left in 
passing, would not count. Don’t be 
irritable or indifferent at the telephone. 
People who are fierce or impatient in 
this respect have no idea how their bad 
breeding prejudices the client at the 
other end of the wire. Don’t ever adopt 
the ‘“I’m-a-little-better-than-you-are” 
manner. In the first place it is offensive, 
and in the second it shows one is not. 
Don’t ever be too grand to disentangle 
difficulties or misunderstandings’ for 
any one who, either at the telephone or 
in person, appeals for help. Americans 
as a nation have not good manners, 
and their casualness is sometimes very 
apparent in business offices, where both 
young men and women seem to consider 
that to be civil is to be servile. Behave 
politely. Speak distinctly. Hear dis- 
creetly. Dress demurely. Be _ indis- 
pensable and see some fun in work. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Should young women smoke in public 
places? . 

In certain restaurants, some of them 
smart, some of them bohemian in char- 
acter, smoking is quite recognized as a 
habit common to both sexes. In any 
community where smoking is not the 
custom, the woman who did it might 
find herself conspicuous and for this 
reason it would be better taste not to 
do so. 


If a man who is smoking in the streets 
sees the motor of a woman he knows stop 
at the sidewalk, and he goes to speak to her, 
should he throw away his cigar or cigar- 
elte? 

If the interview is only to last a mo- 
ment, he might hold his cigar in his 
hand. If he accompanied her into a 
shop, or she asked him to drive with 
her, he would naturally throw it away. 


Should private business be conducted by 
office telephones? 

As little as possible. Long social con- 
versations in business hours are very 
bad form, and although it is sometimes 
difficult to stop talking to pleasant peo- 
ple who have called one up, one should 
not indulge oneself by calling them. , 
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MOTLEY MAGNIFICENCE 


ST. FHE COSTUME BALLS 


HE gay incongruity and colour of 
im tne mediaeval harlequinade char- 
acterize the costume ball, which un- 
masks the sobriety of conventional citi- 
zens and proves that the Colonel’s lady 
and Judy O’Grady are fantastic and 
romantic creatures under the sameness 
of their every-day garb. 

Vogue, ever an exponent of the pic- 
turesque, offers charming designs by 
Miss Helen Dryden as its contribution 
to the success of such an occasion, and 
in the following paragraphs describes, 
in traditional left-to-right fashion, her 
panorama on pages 94 and 95. 


I. LYDIA LANGUISH 

“Laced makes waist” is indubitably 
the motto of Lydia Languish, who ex- 
erts the lure of black taffeta and shell 
pink feathers with a practised hand. 
No lack of success causes <ii° ite 
hairs of the wig, and further feminine 
strategies appear in black velvet slip- 
pers’ with pink pearl ornaments, aqua- 
marine earrings, and crearh lace over 
the elbow. 


2. ZAMIRE 
Zamire, an enraptured blackamoor, 
adds several cubits to his stature by 
means of a red and orange hat with 
purple feathers, and intrigues his passing 
fancy with the red, yellow, and orange 
colourings of the Persian coat and his 

orange georgette crépe trousers. 


3. “LA TOSCA 

No La Tosca could be less languid in 
spirit than the fair damsel who enters 
the ballroom, dragging her train of sap- 
phire blue velvet and an Invisible Em- 
pire of adoring gallants behind her. The 
barely perceptible bodice 1s lined with 
grey to match the feathers of the hat, 
and the fan is sufficiently superfluous to 
be acutely necessary. 


4. PIERROT 


Small wonder that Pierrot conceals 
the details of his costume behind the 
flaunting gorgeousness of his first edition 
of the ““Chauve-Souris’’, for he wears the 
conventional garb, made of white taffeta 
with a black skull-cap. This, however, 
obvously does not interfere with his 
traditional romantic appeal. 


5. KATINKA 

Katinka comes a-Russian to her 
American ball, wearing an emerald green 
taffeta coat embroidered with silver and 
edged with sable. The skirt of cloth of 
silver is embroidered in pink, magenta, 
and green, with a jewelled head-dress 
flaunting sapphires, emeralds, and rub- 
ies. All that is lacking in the parade is 
her particular Wooden Soldier. 


6. GEORGIANA 

Back to the Eighteenth Century 
Georgiana transports us, and, inciden- 
tally, the Yellow Peril at her right. She 
herself is hardly less infectious in a 
black and white taffeta dress with a 
skirt of accordion pleated white chiffon. 
The plumes of the hat and the velvet 
ribbon are black. 







7. MING 

Ming the Mandarin is an exponent of 
Oriental inscrutability—hence the dis- 
appearance of his anatomy behind the 
panniers of the pretty jade engaging 
his expert attention. In strictest confi- 
dence we shall tell you that his costume 
is entirely of black and white and that 
his head-dress and his whiskers are 
imposing affairs. 


8. LONGHI 


La Derniére Nuit de Don Juan would 
have been merrier had it included 
Longhi, but, alas, she was far away 
wooed by other gallants, in a yellow bro- 
cade silk gown embroidered in pastel 
flowers. The tricorne, inevitable in 
Venetian eighteenth-century society, is 
of pale mauve with a darker scarf. 


Q. DE MUSSET 
De Musset assumes for the night the 
outward diablerie of a Rawdon Crawley, 
in an early nineteenth-century suit in 
plum colour with a tan cloth cuff and 
collar. The brown beaver hat has all the 
bravado and uncertainty of position 
characteristic of the habitual philan- 
derer. 


10, GILLES 

The courtly Gilles is doubled up to 
express adoration for the lady to whom 
he makes his bow. He keeps his tongue 
in his cheek, however, for well he 
knows that his white duvetine coat and 
black velvet slippers and cap make him 
wholly irresistible. 


II. CONCHITA 


Spanish sefioritas are notoriously dis- 
dainful of worshipping suitors; Con- 
chita feels doubly secure in a petunia 
taffeta frock embroidered in Spanish 
colours, though the fan and the ciga- 
rette are unaccountably missing. The 
high tortoise-shell comb and lace man- 
tilla reassure us, however, and petunia 
coloured shoes with rhinestone buckles 
are of unmistakable stamp. 


12. SCHEHEREZADE 

A charming houri leads her cavalier 
a merry dance to his inevitable ruin, her 
supremacy already firmly established by 
a Persian head-dress in gold and silver, 
and a gold gown girdled and slippered 
with black velvet. Besides, in a con- 
test of costumes such as this, it is 
always the long silvered feather which 
comes out on top. 


13. MOUNTEBANK | 

Mountebank furthers his nefarious 
designs by tactics unmentioned in 
‘egend, consisting of grey taffeta banded 
in royal blue and silver and lined with 
pale yellow with blue dots. The guitar 
only goes to show that, given enough 
strings, a man will inevitably hang 
himself when a woman is concerned. 
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HE best time to take advantage 
of an opportunity is when it 1s 


offered. Delay often leads to dis 
appointment. . ( 


During, January we are offering the 
advantage of selecting a fur, coms 
wrap or neck piece from a most coni- 
plete collection of high character furs, 
at a price advantage that constitutes 
a real opportunity. 


These furs are all absolutely au- 
thentic in style and unsurpassed in 
quality. 
It pays to buy where 
you buy in safety 


A. JAECKEL & CO. 


FurrlLle rs 
Fifth Ave. Between 392 & 36% Sts New York 
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The Mode Decrees 


orgeous Materials and Vivid : 
Slender Lines, G g : | (Left) With a nightgown of Valenciennes and crépe de Chine in pink, orchid, pale 
Trimmings for the Newest Evening Frocks | blue, or white ($6.95) is a matching chemise, $3.95; shirred net and Valenciennes lace 
make the cap which has satin bows; $2.95. (Centre) Crépe de Chine slip in brown, 
navy blue, black, or flesh colour; $09. (Right) Batiste nightgown with filet; $5.75; in 
flesh colour crépe de Chine, $13.75 











HE silhouette of classic ' % : 
slimness refuses to be : NEW YORK’S INTERPRETATION OF FRENCH 


ee ee . | LINGERIE IS FOUND IN THE SHOPS 
aeval richness and color 

of its fabrics and the brill- 

iant novelty and gaiety of / 
its trimmings. Each of 

these phases of the mode ( 
is beautifully exemplified 
in frocks for evening wear 
shown in the collection of 
Milgrim. 


Charmingly youthful in 
effect, this slender dance 
frock of rose pink chiffon 
sparkles with a delicate 
frostwork of diamondsand 
crystals. These dot with 
brilliance the entire frock 
and form arresting triang- 
ular motifs on the skirt. 
Softiy rounded neck and 
sleeveless bodice, straight, 
slim lines and exquisite 
material combine in 
making this costume desir- 
able for its distinction as 
well as its fragile beauty, 























The mode alluded to in the forggoing article, and others of equal dignity, 
may be obtained in the foremost’ store lin each city (name of which will 
be given on request). “Also obtainable in the Salons of 


th 


NEW YORK—BROADWAY at 74th STREET (Left figure) A slip of crépe satin in grey, navy blue, beige, black, or brown; $9.75. 
| White batiste nightgown bound in coral, peach, or French blue; $1.95. Matching chemise 


I — . . 
Se —htias Beleweny ~ 600 South Michigan Boulevard | and drawers; $1.50 each. (Below) A filet brassiére, sizes 32 to 38; $10.95. (Right 
figure) Nightgown and chemise of crépe de Chine in orchid, flesh colour, or pale blue. 
The nightgown is trimmed with filet and imitation Valenciennes lace; $9.75; the chemise 
with the Valenciennes; $4.05 
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A SYMBOL OF FINE FOOTWEAR 


N° more interesting history of the times 
could be recorded than is seen in the pages 
of Fashion of the past three decades. Not only 
is this history a mirror of tastes, but through 
the mirror itself, through thirty years of Vogue, 
we see the development of industry to meet the 
needs of Fashion’s ever-widening circle. 


Co continuity of this development is re- 
markable. Fashionable apparel, from hats 
to shoes, has tested the skill and resource of de- 
signers, makers and distributors innumerable 
yet since the modest beginnings of thirty-one 
years ago, the Thomas G. Plant Company of 
Boston, Mass., has expressed the mode in foot- 
wear with such fidelity, fit and worth that for 
many years they have been the world’s largest 
exclusive makers of fine shoes for women. 


ip nae the very first, the makers of “Queen 
L- Quality” shoes realized not ony the neces- 
sity of correct fit, fine materials, skilled work- 
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manship and authentic style, they recognized 
also that there must be some means of identify- 
ing these standards by a name known to the 
discriminating buyer. Consequently the name 
“Queen Quality” was registered as a trademark 
in 1898, coincident with the adoption of the 
stately and beautiful figure of Queen Louise as 
best expressing the good taste, refinement and 
worth built into every pair of “Queen Quality” 
shoes. 


ND, since the “Queen Quality” factory, 
with over 5,000 employees, has a capacity 

of over 17,000 pairs of women’s shoes daily, one 
can readily understand the unremitting care 
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One of the best known of all trade 
marks, this figure of Queen Louise, 
from the original canvas by Richter, 
bas come to symbolize the dignity and 
worth that bave characterized “‘Queen 
Quality” shoes for a full quarter- 
century. The name “Queen Quality” 
is stamped on every pair as surety of 
style and value 


and attention necessary to keep this output at 
the high standard set so early in the history of 
“Queen Quality,” and since then maintained so 
conspicuously. Every care must be taken to 
be sure that the lasts are exactly right, that the 
workmanship is kept up to the mark and tha 
the design, Saleen fit and materials meet the 
most exacting tests. 


Hf kiss accomplish this the company makes its 
own lasts according to the experience 
gained in fitting literally millions of women, 
with the result that the shoes possess a fitting 
quality that is unrivalled. Similarly it makes 
its own patterns, it tests model shoes in actual 
wear for many weeks in advance of production. 
The trend of fashion is studied from every angle 
by its own corps of experts. The results are 
seen in shoes of assured style, perfect fit and 
maximum value, worthy to carry the famous 
trademark of “Queen Quality” to the well- 
dressed women of the world. 
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FAMOUS SHOES 


FOOTSTEPS OF THIRTY 


HOUGH it may be 

claimed that people 

have generally done 
about the same things, it 
cannot be denied that they 
have always done them with IS 
a difference. Fashions fluc- 
tuate. One_ generation 
scorns the kind of shoes 
worn by its fathers and mothers, and eagerly 
adopts, or adapts, those of its great-grandpar- 
ents. But whatever among modes becomes the 
mode, it usually owes its birth to some fancy on 
the part of those whose position, or personality, 
makes them observed among their fellows. 

And changing habits, interests, activities are 

as potent in their effect upon the mode as 
changes in times and tastes. The pervadin 
influence of youth today is reflected in the kin 
of shoes that are worn, as in everything else. 
Youth is fashionable; ergo, the world is fashion- 
able. And upon the purveyors of footwear de- 
volves the duty of smartly, fittingly presenting 


a 
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(Below) How queer they look, 
the sboes of 1892. So far re- 
moved from the present in taste 
and fashion that they may al- 
most be considered as museum 
pieces. Nevertheless there were 
smart women in 1892 and 


many of them were wearing 
shoes like 


“Queen Quality” 


these 


a Record 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF.T.G.P.CO. 
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A History of Shoes for the Last Three. Decades 


of Quality ”’ 


“Queen 


the mode in the widest variety, according to 
tastes and requirements. 

In 1892 those requirements, on the feminine 
side at least, were not very great. Most women 
of society wore what were called English walk- 
ing boots of a morning, and a slightly thinner, 
more elaborate kind of kid, or cloth and kid, for 
afternoon wear. (If they skated, as some of 
them did, a rather stiffly laced boot, much like 
that of today, was used.) Sometimes the lower 
part of the “dressy” boot was made of patent or 
enamelled leather. For an afternoon at home, 
or one of the old-fashioned ‘“‘coming-out”’ teas, 
slippers were worn by the ladies of the house; 
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FOR WOMEN 


YEARS 


these were of black or brown 
kid, sometimes  embroi- 
dered; or of patent leather; 
but the incoming visitors 
generally had _ buttoned 
boots under their !ong, 
traily skirts. Slippers for the 
evening were smartest when 
made in plain satin to match 
the gowns. Many wonien, however, contented 
themselves with bronze stockings and slippers, 
which were supposed to be suitable with any 
coloured dress. This account refers, of course, 
to the winter months. In summer low shoes of 
the oxford tie description and slippers with buck- 
les of a rather plain kind were worn. White 
shoes, sometimes, for sandy beaches, and tennis 
shoes, were in, not their extreme youth, but cer- 
tainly their early adolescence. The currently 
athletic Amazon had not become a universal 
type. She rode indeed, her habit and hat much 
smarter than they are today, and her beauti- 
fully cut English riding boots high, like a man’s, 
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{Above) 


popular model from _ the 


and frightfully expensive, when made,—as they 
always were,—to order. She also bicycled in 
strange costumes. But any of these exercises 
were taken as pleasant social relaxations, never 
in a professional spirit. 

By 1902, however, there were admirable fe- 
male tennis-players and golf was a game in 
which many women desired to excel. This had 
a distinct effect upon the kind of footwear de- 
manded. Utility had to be combined with 
beauty, very low heels grew on india rubber 
soles, different materials were employed, straps 
of leather braced the foot, and for tramping the 
hills, though heavy shoes were necessary, the 
free movement desired for the ankle caused 
them to be cut down. They were worn over 
thick woolen stockings, and to protect the laces 
from brambles a fringed leather tongue hung 
down over the front. All sorts of snidahestions 
of shoes and boots for different kinds of sports 
were soon to be found. As most of the games 
had come from older countries, most of the cos- 
tumes and accoutrements naturally came also, 
and were either adapted here, or else created 
from given explanations. 

But importations had not pre-empted the 
footwear field, either in style or service. The 
marvelous progress here, with the American de- 
velopment of ingenious machines and intelli- 
gent craftsmanship, gave to American shoe 
manufacturers the leadership now recognized 
the world over. Realizing at the outset that 
the preferences of the few would presently be- 
come the needs of thousands, they produced the 
footwear ideally suited to the demands of the 
time. In that decade, which marked a very 


(Right) This was one of the most popu- 
lar of all ‘“‘Queen Quality”’ models and its 


trim design was favored for the street cos- 


tumes of smart women 


— 
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In 1902 “Queen Quality” 


sboes were worn by the beauties of the 
day, and your mother—or possibly 
tai yourself!—will readily recognize this 


“Queen 
Quality” Shops of that time 





exceedingl 


did not have to tramp t 


evening wear. 


seemed likely to su 


shapes flooded the shops. 








give support to the arch and ankle, 








definite progress in style development, 
good boots and shoes were 
made, and the patent leather slipper 
with elaborate buckle became the after- 
noon mode for almost every lady who 

Bowe h the 
snow to pay her visits or amuse herself. 
All sorts of intricate embroideries and 
cut-work appeared in satin and kid ball 
slippers, accentuated in some models by 
strips of patent leather as a novelty for 


A craze for dancing had set in by 
1912, and as this form of amusement 
rsede all others in 
intensity, dancing shoes of innumerable 
' They were 
buckled by little buckles, they were 
strapped, they had criss-cross ribands 
that tied them on, they were made to 
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the place of all other. Heavy laced boots, as 
much like a man’s as possible, hid delicate feet 
and ankles. Leather gaiters, cloth puttees, were 
the daily wear of almost all womenkind, most of 
whom were in uniform. As skirts grew shorter 
the upper part of the laced boot grew higher. 
What with caps, great coats (which reached just 
far enough down to conceal a skirt or a pair of 
breeches) and trench boots, one hardly knew, 
as one walked behind a man and woman, which 
was which. Even after the ending of the war it 
took society some time to get back to foot 
frivolity. This may have been partly because 
every sort of leather was scarce, and many good 
workmen had gone to immortal glory through 
indescribable mud and filth. But it was also 
because black for shoes and slippers was almost 
everybody’s portion. 

The year 1922, on the contrary, has seen such 
marvellous designs as might have been made 
for Princesses of Romance. Straps came back 
in every fashion conceivable, but the low heels 
of war-like days remained on the walking shoe, 
which, like that of our great-grandmother’s in 
colonial days, was worn over a woolen, or thick- 
ribbed silk stocking. Straight straps like a 
child’s_ sandal,. pie-crust straps, with little 
rosettes and riband-ends on one side, ladder- 
like straps with small buttony ornaments, every 
variety of strap was exhibited. The French 
had sent us the rounded toe, and with some re- 
serve, the public soon followed the lead of the 
fashion experts and wore rounded toes, too. 
About this time those who were far-seeing 
among shoe-prophets foretold a return to the 





(Above) At the very beginning 

, Bes dancing era, “Queen 
ality” shoes were pleasing 

and graceful, even judged by 
the standards of today 


to cling tightly to the sole, 
to give the toes plenty of 
spring, to make the foot look 
small and yet to allow it per- 
fect freedom. And the own- 
ers of the feet danced, after- 
noon and evening, until it was 
a wonder they had any toes 
or soles left. The tango, the 
maxixe, were quickly learned 
by those whose movements 
were grace personified, as well 
as laboriously attempted by 
those whose figures were ill- 
enough adapted to this espe- 
cial form of exercise no mat- 
ter how much they might 
need it. So buttoned or laced 
boots for the time entirely 
disappeared from smart so- 
ciety. Everybody was driv- 
ing Lait afterward exhausted, 





but happy. 
During the war the most 
military 


ind of footwear took 











(Above) The buttoned be yon bas 
entirely disappeared, and yet in 
1912 this “Queen Quality” model 
graced the afternoon costumes of well- 
dressed women everywhere 




















FAMOUS SHOES 


(Below) One of the new pat- 
ent leather dress shoes for 
spring shows the large tongue 
which bas become so seae om 
beld in place by a narrow 
strap finished by a cut steel 
ornament. bis “Queen 
Quality” sboe is appropriate 
for the afternoon frock for 
the spring 
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Photograph by Nickolas Muray 





(Below) A combination of 
black kid and suede, par- 
ticularly well liked for spring 
for dress use. This “Queen 
Quality” slipper bas a tongue 
effect and yet clinging closely 
to the instep as it does, is 
extremely flattering to the foot 








(Above) There bas been designed no prettier Colonial for spring than this “Queen Quality” model which 

expresses a combination of stability and grace so that it can be worn alike with the tailored dress for street 

or the more elaborate afternoon, dress, as shown in the photograph. A delicately modeled heel and the 
correctly proportioned buckle play their parts in the ensemble 


large elaborate buckle and upstanding tongue 
for street wear, and this has proved true, at 
least as far as the chic world is concerned. It 
was true in Paris some months before it became 
true here. For the evening, sandal-slippers are 
still with us, though high rosettes, and ruffles of 
riband and gauze, are much to be seen setting 
off brilliant rhinestone buckles. Materials are 
more beautiful than words can say. During the 
reign of the simple chemise-frock-evening dress 
in France adornment seemed to have been con- 
centrated on the feet, and now that the fabric 
and ornamentation of gowns has become more 
sumptuous (even if the simple shape remains), 
our slippers, in some instances, seem to be keep- 
ing pace. Brocades patterned in different de- 
lictous colours and shot with gold and silver, vel- 
vets that have the appearance of being em- 
broidered in rich silks, satins encrusted with 
sparkling little stones, can be gloated over in 
many windows, even if their price is beyond the 
pocket of the gloater. Slippers, all of silver or 
gold, rival Cinderella’s, and as in old times the 


bronze stocking and slipper were considered a 
kind of “go-with-anything”’ comfort to the mod- 
erate, so till today the gold stocking and slipper, 
or the silver stocking and slipper, has been the 
refuge of those who could not indulge in a great 
many different kinds of footwear. Fashion 
now, however, has declared for flesh-coloured 
stockings. It has not been the mode for some 
time to match one’s gown, and the bare-footed 
effect is used with silver and gold, with the rain- 
bow hues of modern brocades, even with the 
black or brown slippers which will perhaps 
succeed the gay ones, for evening wear. 

In concluding any article upon shoes one 
would like to testify against the prevailing fe- 
male fancy for thinking a smart shoe, or slipper, 
smart for almost any occasion. A foot is only 
well-dressed if properly dressed for the place it 
is going. Satin as a material for street wear is 
not gi form. For the middle of summer, 
with an elaborate afternoon dress (one takes it 
for granted in the evening), black or brown satin 
slippers may be worn in the streets. Or, in win- 


ter, for women motoring to a reception or the 
opera matinée who do not expect to walk upon 
pavements, it would be quite permissible. But 
the well-shod foot is the appropriately shod foot, 
and for walkers of the world flimsy shoes for 
cold or bad weather are the worst sort of style. 
They may be high or they may be low, but they 
should be made of leather, they should have 
substantial soles, and moderate heels. They 
must certainly be shapely; they must fit and 
hug the foot in every line; and they must be 
designed in good taste, and skillfully made. 

That “Queen Quality” shoes fulfill these re- 
quirements of the well-dressed woman is every- 
where recognized. And that every foot may ‘2 
fitted, every choice of style supplied, from 
fledgling youth to years of maturity, “Queen 
Quality” shops and agencies are featuring the 
best styles of the season in “Queen Quality” 
smart footwear, Queen Quality “‘Osteo-Tarsal” 
(patented) flexible-arch walking models, and 
charming “Little Queen” styles for misses and 
children. 
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(Above) Nothing 
ever fits better or is 
more flattering to 
the foot than a 
“Queen Qualtty” 
black satin strap 
slipper of this type. 
It is designed for 
formal afternoon, or 
informal evening 
wear, and is at its 
best with the res- 
taurant or theatre 
costume 






(Above) This “Queen 
Quality” colonial model 
in black kid is the ac- 
cepted spring mode for 
street wear. The deli- 
cate curve of the beel and 
the charming buckle sug- 
gest the silk dress or the 
not-too-tailored suit for 
daytime only 












(Upper Center) Fashions may come and go, but never 
will they interfere with the perennial favor of ibe patent 
leather opera slippers as shown by “Queen Quality.” 
This one is particularly suggested for the more formal 
spring costumes and when trimmed with an attractive 
steel buckle is at its best 


: fee new footwear displayed in these pages rep- 
resents, and even anticipates, the new mode in 
footwear for women. Long before these models 
were planned, the general trend of the mode, not 
only in footwear but in gowns, wraps and ac- 
cessories, was closely studied. Lasts and patterns 
as produced by “Queen Quality” experts were 
subjected to the most exacting tests of style and 
fit; fashion authorities, designers and experts in 
everything related to footwear contributed of 
their experience to the development of each model. 


(Left) When the colonial model appears in the South 
or during the summer with white or light colored cos- 
tumes, it is extremely likable and becoming in white kid 
trimmed with a white enamel buckle as shown bere. 
Also, the tongue should be small. A “Queen Quality” 


model that is especially fine in line and contour 


HE result is a complete line of “(Queen Quality” 
spring and summer footwear that in beauty and 
good taste, in material and workmanship, surpasses 
the best efforts of previous years. These new mod- 
els are smart. They fit. They look well and wear 
well. And they embody what the well-dressed 
woman demands and what their name implies— 
quality. 


Be prices of these shoes are not excessive. 
They range from $5.50 to $10 and even the 
smartest models shown here may be had within 
these prices. Naturally these prices are possible 
only through the quantity production of the 
“Queen Quality” organization, which has — 
proved that beautiful footwear of real value an 

style may be available not only to the woman of 
ample means, but to all who seek style distinction 

with fit and quality at moderate cost. 


(Left) Notbing looks so well on a slender 

foot as a “Queen Quality” slipper of 

black satin which fits beautifully bigh up 

over the instep. This model is a favorite 

of the matron, and trimmed with beads, as 

it is, accords with the beaded frocks so 
favored of Paris 
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FAMOUS SHOES \. a ~~ FOR WOMEN . 


SHOE STYLES FOR THE COMING SEASON 


(Above) Patent leather retains sim- 

plicity under all circumstances for 

sireet wear. This “Queen Quality” 

model is for the woman who prefers 

the strap in a more decorative form 
than is common 


(Below) A finely fitting oxford, as 

sbown by “Queen Quality,” is proba- 

bly the most generally worn matron’s 

shoe for the daytime. This is the ac- 

cepted tailored oxford of this type, 

which may be worn in eitber black or 
brown leathers 


from 


(Above) For travelling, 
motoring and outdoors 
this “Queen Quality” 
brown calf oxford is 
ideal. It 1s made with 
medium beel, welt sole 
and is constructed to 
withstand hard wear 
while retaining its fine 
line and finish. It may 
be bad also in black 


(Left) This patent leather pump is the accepted 

model for tailored wear for spring. Its restrained 

simplicity appeals to smart women everywhere. It 

may be bad at “Queen Quality” agencies in several 
leathers 


Fine Footwear 


(Above) For afternoon wear in spring, 
the moderately bigh French heel, the 
fancy steel buckle and turned sole are 
the accepted mode. - This ‘Queen 
Quality” model in patent leather 


(Below) While this “Queen Quality” 
shoe is intended for general street use 
with dresses rather than with too 
severely tailored suits, smart women 
choose it for country club wear with 
the popular knitted dress of the mo- 
ment. It is of tan leather, inset with 
matching suede 
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The Flexible Arch 
OSTEOTARSAL 


(Patented) 


UEEN QUALITY “Osteo-Tarsal” (Pat- 
Q ented) Flexible Arch Shoes are espe- 
cially designed to meet the requirements of 
the active woman of today, and at the same 
time to retain the most pleasing appearance. 
The exclusive scientific construction of these 
shoes correctly guides the foot and produces 

rfect comfort no matter how long or 


FAMOUS SHOES 








arduous the service. 





Correctly Guide 6 
BAL REE-POINT BEARING 


TREAD BALL (AMPLE TOE ROOM) 







OSTEO-TARSAL 
Paten 
FLEXIBLE ARCH 


The Name Tells the Story 
“LITTLE QUEEN” 


HESE “Queen Quality” shoes for chil- 

dren are designed as carefully and as 
scientifically as those made for grown-ups. 
The same high standard of material and 
workmanship is maintained and, while 
these shoes are smart in every detail, the 
comfort and freedom so desirable in. chil- 
dren’s footwear have been of first impor- 
tance in their manufacture. 


Styles for ‘‘Growing-ups”’ 


tee the difficult ages between childhood 
and maturity there are‘‘Queen Quality” 
models that embody all that is most desir- 
able in fit, liné, fashion and good sense for 
young women. For school and college, for 
street, sports and evening this line is suit- 
able cal eaves for misses’ wear. 


- 










REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. T.G.P. CO. 





(Photograph) This patented, flexible arch Osteo-Tarsal oxford 

commands attention because of its attractiveness rather than 

because it is scientifically designed. In brown calf, and other 

leathers, for walking, golf or street wear. (Left) A ‘“‘close- 

up” of the smart Queen Quality Osteo-Tarsal oxford worn 
in the above photograph 


FOR WOMEN 











(Above) Sturdy shoes for restless little 
feet—shoes that will look and wear well 
in spite of bard knocks. The boot comes 
in brown calf, and the one-strap sandal, 
in patent and other leathers. The beau- 
tiful finish of these “Little Queen” shoes 
makes them decidedly attractive and the 
fine material and careful fitting insure 
comfort and service 


Styles that Correctly 
Guide the Foot 


T “Osteo-Tarsal” (Patented) Flexible 
Arch principle of construction is of great 
assistance in preventing and correcting foot, 
arch, knee or ankle troubles and, as cor- 
rectly fitted at Queen Quality agencies, will 
tremendously increase the comfort and 
efficiency of the wearer. 


(Below) How far removed from the popular 

conception of a “‘bealth shoe” is this charm- 

ing “‘Queen Quality” Osteo-Tarsal pump 

of black kid, suitable for street or afternoon 

wear. Itis, however, constructed on patented 

principles and offers a wonderful combina- 
tion of fashion, utility and comfert 





OSTEO-TARSAL 
Patented 
FLEXIBLE ARCH 


(Bottom, Left) For general use, there is 
nothing more acceptable to the young woman 
thana smart “‘Queen Quality” oxford. This 
one bas just that distinction to lift it from 
the ordinary. It is the type of oxford a young 

irl will wear with either ber spring suit or 
tailored street dress. If she is in school 
it is the kind of thing she will wear every day 


(Bottom, Center) When the young girl wears 
a strap, it must be a decided strap and one 
with a lot of style. This patent leather strap 
shoe is interesting in its tip, its strap, and its 
buckle treatment. She will wear this perbaps 
with ber silk dress, but quite likely sbe will 
put it on with ber suit and street dress as well 


(Bottom, Right) This is more of a sport 

oxford which she will wear in the country, 

and bas a decidedly tailored toe and a new 

type of stitching and eyelets. This she will 

wear for her bikes across country and per- 
haps even for ber game of golf 
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FAMOUS SHOES Sing REG.US. PAT.OFF.1.G.P. C0. 


Queen Quality 
Shops Are 
Everywhere 


UEEN QUALITY Shoes are 

sold throughout the country, in 
Queen Quality Boot Shops and 
through agencies in the principal 
cities and towns. In these shops 
women who demand style and value 
in every least detail of their foot- 
wear receive the utmost in courtesy 
and intelligent service. Following 
are a few of the cities where Queen 
Quality shops and agencies are at 
your service. The address of your 
nearest agency, if not included here, 
will be furnished on request. 


Queen Quality Boot Shop 
Queen Quality Boot Shop 
Queen Quality Boot Shop 
The Shuter Shoe Co. 
Waldman Bros. 
ATLANTA, GA M. Rich & Bros. Co. 
BirRMINGHAM, ALA Hirsch Millinery Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN...... Howland Dry Goods Co. 
BurFa.o, N. Y Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Joseph Pietzuch Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO The Pocock-Wolfram Co. 
Co.umsus, Ox10 The Dunlap Shoe Co. 
Dattas, TEXAS A. Harris & Co., Inc. 
‘Detroit, MICHIGAN..... Queen Quality Boot Shop 
AND AT OTHER 


New York, N. Y 
Cuicaco, IL 
Boston, Mass 
Akron, Ox10 
Avsany, N. Y 


a 


158 Tremont Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Schermerhorn Co. 

Charles Trankla & Co. 
Brown, Thomson & Co. 
Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co. 
Broadway Dept. Store, Inc. 
Queen Quality Boot Shop 
Bon Marche Dry Goods Co. 
Bry-Block Merc. Co. 

E. E. Atkinson & Co. 
Bristol Shoe Store 

The Gamble-Desmond Co. 
Maison Blanche Co. 
NorFo.k, Va Ellsworth & Rinehart, Inc. 
PitrsBuRGH, PA Queen Quality Boot Shop 
ProvipENCE,R.I., Callender, McAuslan & Troup Co. 


Fort WortH, TEXAS 
Granpb Rapips, Micu 
HarTFORD, CONN 
Houston, TEXxas 
Los ANGELEs, CAL 
LoulIsvILLeE, Ky 
LowELt, Mass 
Mempuis, TENN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
New Beprorp, Mass 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orieans, La 


FOR WOME 


6 psec QUALITY Boot Shops 
and Agencies in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles or else- 
where—-whether half-an-hour or half- 
a-world removed from the place of 
making—are noted for the style of 
their footwear, the intelligence of 
their service, and their excellence of 
values. As in this typically beauti- 
ful Shop, “Queen Quality” offers 
everywhere the lasting satisfaction 
insured by the Trade Mark stamped 
on every pair. 





READING, Pa Eagle Shoe Co. 
RIcHMOND, VA The Cohen Co. 
Rocuester, N. Y......Gould, Lee & Webster, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo Brandt’s, Inc. 
Sat Lake City, Utan, Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co. 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS............ Joske Bros. Co. 
ScRANTON, Pa Mahon Shoe Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass............ Albert Steiger Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y Gould, Lee & Webster, Inc. 
To.Lepo, Oxn10 Queen Quality Boot Shop 
TRENTON, N. J 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C Queen Quality Boot Shop 
WILMINGTON, DEL Beaston & Thompson 
WorcestTER, Mass....... I. H. Morse Shoe Dept. 
Yonemea (oS oad san ys dé wan J. W. Hannigan 


“QUEEN QuaLiTy” AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, BOSTON, 20, MASS. 
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Frock No. 7023 


Grecian simplicity will not leave 

the mode as long as it inspires 

frocks like this of cream col- 

oured Tuscany crépe. The over- 

blouse forms the sleeves and has 
an embroidered border 


VOGUE 








for the 
SEAMSTRESS 


HISTORY OF VOGUE DESIGNS 


This department was organized in the 
earliest days of the magazine, in 1894, 
when Vogue was a weekly. It is now one 
of the most helpful services that Vogue 


DESIGNS 





renders its readers. 


Originally only one 


design a week was offered in this depart- 
ment; now Vogue presents every year 


several hundred 


distinctive designs 


representing up-to-the-minute fashions 





Frock No. 7019 
In midnight blue, striped spiral 
spun is excellent for the after- 
noon frock on long, straight 
lines. The youthful collar, 
pleated vest, and sleeve bands 
are of cream crépe 





: No. 7022 


A frock with a long blouse and a redin- 
gote skirt is expressed in brown crépe 
romain with the neck-line and. pointed 
panels trimmed with brown silk stitch- 
ing. The crossed girdle is particularly 











Frock No. 7020 
A half-inch stripe at wide inter- 
vals distinguishes a bisque crépe 
frock with godets gathered to 
pointed bands extending from 
above the waist-line to below the 
hip at each side 
































Frock No. 7021 


Burgundy Truhu crépe makes a 
frock which features the swathed 
hip and skirt fulness concentrated 
at the left. The overblouse and 
slashed flowing sleeves of filmy 
chiffon are cut m one 


















































nor Glyn was not writing when Fanny 
was supposed to be at a bread-and-but- 
ter stage of existence, but there were 
beautiful lovers in those soiled copies 
of Ouida once beloved and long-cast 
aside by her mother. Fanny’s obliging 
maid also loaned her an occasional copy 
of-Laura Jean Libbey. 

So Fanny knew about men—strong, 
bold, bad men, with beautiful yellow 
moustachios scented with Jockey Club! 
Under the blaze of the Lolls’ gorgeous 
gas lustre—old Knickerbockers \ still 
burned gas, if they were quite sure of 
being old family and not afraid to do 
without electricity—Fanny did not ob- 
serve any male who looked like her 
heroes. The men who came to wel- 
come her formal birth into the world 
of fashion were mostly without hirsute 
ornamentation on face or head and did 
not give her the impression that they 
wanted to drag her up or down-stairs. 
It was a year later before she met one 
who corresponded to her preconceived 
visions. Needless to say, he became 
her definite desire. She loved him, and 
in those days, when Lolls loved they 
married. 

Fanny ought to have been happy, but 
she wasn’t. In fact, she was so un- 
happy that Fanny’s hero—who wasn’t 
a hero in the daily business of living 
with her—simply disappeared in the 
surging sea of her unhappiness. Some 
persons say he jumped overboard 
somewhere. Anyway, the chivalrous 
gentleman who became her second hus- 
band had him made legally defunct 
before he led her to the altar. Fanny 
vouchsafed at that period that if she 
had been a weaker woman she might 
have taken to drink or drugs, but she 
didn’t—she took to higher things. 
When Fanny’s mother’s friends were 
disappointed by love and life, they took 
to the family pew. Fanny was differ- 
ent—she took to things called isms. In 
1895 she found her first ism, and ever 
since she has been finding newer ones. 

What is Fanny, anyway? asks the 
world that knows her. Where is she 
trying to get and what is she trying 
to get at? Every few years she says 
she is a member of this cult or that 
cult. Some persons remember her en- 
deavouring to stand on her head in her 
drawing-room and smashing various 
heirlooms of her mother’s in her ca- 
vortings. She said then she was acquir- 
ing divine balance. About 1910 when 
she was under the spell of Togo of 
Crete, the papers said she was at Nice, 
but her intimates knew she was in 
Hoboken, for she wrote some one who 
told some one that she was “reembody- 
ing herself and renewing her atoms.” 
When she did appear, she was much 
thinner, and her eyebrows were only 
narrow lines, instead of the Loll bushy 
curves—but that might have been ac- 
complished in a New York beauty par- 
lour, after she crossed the ferry. 

In 1913, when Fanny’s second hus- 
band, Dick, had joined her first husband, 
Tom, in that place where we are as- 
sured no much married lady is ever 
thought a Mormon whatever her sub- 
lunary friends may think of her, Fanny 
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HOLDING THE NEWEST THOUGHT 


(Continued from page 59) 


took a wedding-ring from Harry. Now 
Fanny had wanted both Tom an 
Dick, but Harry was different. Fanny 
was tired of husbands. Harry wanted 
her or thought that he wanted her, 
and Fanny wished he hadn’t long be 
fore her honeymoon was over. Fanny 
wanted always to do the wanting. 
otherwise she would never have made 
a business of religion—selfishly seeking 
everything but the right thing—a for. 
getfulness of self. Now Harry, besides 
being a third husband, was a third de 
gree in husbands. The other two had 
suffered because Fanny could never 
cease wanting. The first finished ing 
river; the second, after much hiding in 
his own secret cupboard of thought in 
shy efforts to escape his Fanny, finally 
decided to stay there and decorously 
closed his eyes forever; but the third 
so misunderstood Fanny’s longings for 
new heavens that he was _ perpetually 
advising her to visit their unhappy 
counterparts. Mrs. Grundy even went 
so far as to say that Harry once 
changed the colour of one of Fanny’s 
eyes. 

Perhaps it was this cruel blow that 
made Fanny a physico-mental worker, 
At the classes where Fanny evoluted 
daily after her two hours’ morning mas. 
sage, Fanny was looked upon as the 
perfect disciple. She became so fa 
miliar with the law of demand that in 
time she felt that there was nothing 
she couldn’t ask of it. She filled her 
mind with delightful pictures. No one 
knows what she pictured for Harry, 
but we hope she didn’t invoke the 
apoplexy that finished him at his club, 
about the time she was addressing the 
Working Girls’ Union on “Short Cuts 
to Becoming Ladylike.” Whether 
Fanny promised the poor creatures 
things she couldn’t fulfill; whether she 
was too intelligent for her audience, or 
whether the audience was too intelli- 
gent for her—perhaps Fanny just mud- 
dled things a bit—is not recorded. 
Only the day Harry had the fatal rush 
of blood to his head, the yellow papers 
came out with a special edition telling 
of a famous society leader who was 
favoured with well-aimed vegetables 
and the remains of lunch baskets when 
she tried to tell an audience of East 
Side girls that the way to get higher 
wages was not to bother their employ- 
ers, but to say to themselves each night 
over and over that they were getting 
them. 

Of course, one does not know what 
Fanny is thinking to-day, for she seems 
tc have exhausted everything in the 
realms of new thought, but in 1914, 
when the horrors of war began to en- 
gulf the world, Fanny became friends 
with a Belgian refugee, who was a 
spiritualist. For months she lived to 
quote her for “what lay behind the 
veil.” From séance to séance she went, 
meeting Napoleon, Washington, Lin- 
coln, and other celebrities. Why she 
ceased the pursuit of the vanished only 
Fanny knows, but her intimate friends 
spread a story that the ghosts of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry appeared at one 
performance and finished poor Fanny. 
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Thirty Years of Whiskers 
Can You Believe That Beards Were 
Once Supposed to be Ornamental? 


HEN a girl of the early '90’s stood at the 

altar, and promised to love, honor, and 
obey, she found it necessary also to consider the 
possibility of being compelled to go through 
life accompanied by the wearer of a bifurcated 
beard and a mustache that looked like the droop- 
ing horns of a water buffalo. 


In those days Congressmen, cab drivers, major 
generals, diplomats, and veterinary surgeons 
appeared to be competing for a grand prix or 
something to be awarded for the most fanciful 
design in facial foliage. 


Imagine the feelings of a sensitive young wife 
when she appeared in public with a husband 
who looked like a half-sheared spaniel or a 
poodle that was prepared for a bench show. 


Let it be remembered, however, that men 
were not always as foolish as they looked thirty 
years ago. 

Those who had passed beyond the downy 
stage in their development had a logical excuse 
for letting their whiskers be whisked by the pass- 
ing breezes, or for shaving only such patches of 
their countenances as could be flayed without 
causing tears to flow. 


Nothing was available then for making lather 


COLGATE & CO. Dept.45 199 Fulton Street, New York 





such as one gets when using Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream. 

It softens each hair at the base, where the 
work of the razor is done, and makes shaving so 
easy, so free from any discomfort, that no man 
can have a reasonable excuse now for neglecting 
to keep his face smooth and velvety. 


If you want your husband to look his best and 
to be good-tempered after his morning shave, 
make him a present of a tube of Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream, which you can get at any 
drug store. 

Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream is wonderful for 
shampooing, too. You will be delighted with the 
soft glossiness it imparts to your tresses. 


Write the name and address of your husband, 
father, brother or friend on the attached 
coupon, mail it to us, and we 
will send him a free trial 
tube containing 
cream enough for a 
dozen shaves. ged 

















It’s a small thing 
to do, considering 
the happiness he will 
get out of it. 
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For yourself we 
will enclose a damty 








trial box of Florient Talc. 
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ideal Figure, Tall Heavy 


Gossard Corsets will smooth the 
woman oj large proportions to a 
gracious and dignified figure; the 
treacherous inches around the 
hips and thighs are restrained 
with gentle firmness and she 
becomes a pleasure to herself and 
to her dressmaker. 


Ideal 
Figure, 
Tall 
Slender 


It is graceful to be tall and slender when we 
are well proportioned. But tf we are not care- 
ful, as we grow older we are apt to develop 
angles instead of curves, and unkind people 
call us not “slim,” but “thin.” The cure for 
this tendency is the persuasive moulding of 
the Gossard Corsets designed to give youthful 
roundness to those lines of the tall, slender 
figure that are not sufficiently curved. 


Ideal 
Figure, 
Short 
Slender 





VOGUE 





This is one of the most charming types m 
the world. But because she is such a minia- 
ture edition, the short, slender woman has 
to be oh! so careful of her lines. An extra 
inch in the wrong place destroys the whole 
illusion. Gossard Corsets mould this type 
into the alluring proportions of the perfect 
fuurine. 


















Ideal Figure, 
Short Heavy 


dn extra inch  sidew ays 
shows terribly when one ts 
only five feet nothing, up and 
down! Gossard Corsets for 
the short and not so slim 
figure coax it as close as may 
be toward slenderness without 
sacrificing a got of precious 
comfort. 




















Ideal Figure, Curved Back 


Don’t fancy because you have a curved back 
nothing can be done about this defect that 
quite ruins the effect of your best frocks. Ask 
a Gossard fitter to show you the corsets de- 
signed to flatten the line rs a curved back into 
erect grace. 





Ideal 
Figure, 
Average 















Very few of us are ideal average. There is 
always a bit of coaxing to be done—a little 
erasing, a subtly straightened line, a comforting 
support. With remarkably few bones and no 
undue constraint, Gossard Corsets designed for 
the average figure bring it gently but surely to 
its ideal perfection and eternally guard you 
from the injustice of looking older than you are. 











—————— 


Ideal Figure, Short Waisted 


Waist lines, says Paris, are ——- 


back to normal. If your “normal” Ideal 
higher than grace demands, there are ~ 
clever Gossard Corsets designed espe- Ft ure, 
cially for you that simply sweep this Large 
Sigure defect out of existence so far as Lb 2 
the eye of the beholder is concerned. V wo 
als 


The right Gossard Brassiére to place the 
curve of the breast and conceal fullness with- 
out appearing to constrain the right Gossard 
Corset to magic away extra fullness at the 
shoulders, and comfortably take care of the 
diaphragm—if you don’t know these beauty 
aids you don’t know how well you can look. 


Nine Types of F igure— 


The first indication of advancing years is a 
treacherous padding of the hips and thighs. 
Gossard Corsets designed for the figure large 


Ideal 


3 below the waist are extremely long and well- 
boned—though not uncomfortably boned by Figure 
1C are ou . any means. A careful fitting and daily la ‘ 
adjustment will enable us to do wonders in re- arge 


Below 
Waist 


ducing our measurements with none of the in- 
convenience of dieting or the danger of drugs. 
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HEN Vogue was born, thirty years ago, the corset was an 
article of fashion. One might almost say it was the 
foundation of fashion. So much so, that the first step in reproduc- 
ing the costume of the period isn’t having the dress made, in all its 
satin billows, but finding an authentic 1890 corset to pose it over. 


That 1890 corset was a strange little thing—so short, so high, 
so very, very curved in the middle! It had just one object. To 
create a waist-measurement of eighteen inches, if possible. If 
not, then as near the magic number as one could make it. . . . 
What a fiercely-bigoted little creature of coutil and determination 
it was, that took no account of what happened to all the rest of 
one, provided there was less and less of one in the middle! That 
aimed to make all women over. And make them alike. 


Today, the corset is not an article of fashion, but rather an aid 
to beauty. One’s corsetiere is not to be classed with one’s dress- 
maker or one’s milliner—whose creations are based, more or less, 
on the Paris decree of the moment—but rather with one’s 
masseuse, one’s beauty specialist, whose methods depend, not 
on the mode, but on the specific needs of one’s age, one’s type, 


oneself. » 


This change in the way we think about the corset and its fitter 
is largely due to two influences. The first is the invention of the 
Gossard Front-Lacing Corset—the first corset scientifically 
designed to preserve a beautiful ratural line, and the grace and 
elasticity of carriage that can come only from health, the heritage 


of youth. 


The second influence was the creation of Gossard Type-Corsetry 
whereby this beautiful natural line has been adapted to the nine 


kvzs 
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figure-types whose needs are so different, whose ideals are (by 
nature, and unchangeably) so diverse and yet so lovely. 


The Gossard Corset of today aims, not to make all women over 
and make them alike, as did the 1890 corset, but rather to direct, 
mould, and delicately reproportion the figure so as to bring it 
into line with one’s own lype-ideal; to provide the very lightest 
degree of restraint and support consistent with health and poise; 
to hold age at laces’ length as long as possible, not by simulating 
youth, but by preserving it; and to enable one to capitulate 
gracefully when one has to come to terms with the years! 


Lower-topped corsets brought with them the need for some other 
kind of support for the upper part of the body. This produced 
the brassiere. Today, the Gossard Longerlyne Brassiere not 
only places the most beautiful of all curves just where it should 
be, but—by extra inches and clever cutting at the bottom— 
secures that unbroken line between corset and brassiere so essen- 
tial to comfort, and the effect of one’s clothes. The most active 
woman in her most active moments won’t suffer from dislocation 
of the lingerie if she wears a Longerlyne. 


Gossard Front-Lacing—Gossard Type-Corsetry—Gossard Long- 
erlyne Brassieres—there’s a fourth invention for 1923. This is 
the Gossard Scientific Fitting Chart, a unique service that 
carries the Gossard designing idea right into the corset depart- 
ment of your favorite shop! The youngest fitter is instructed; 
the oldest and most experienced fitter is pleased to be able to 
check her choice for you by this infallible guide; and you your- 
self are assured by the Gossard experts that you are buying the 
very corset created for you, and you only, by those who know 
more about figures and corsets than anyone else in the world. 


One Word More— 


All this, and a great deal else about dressing 
lo type, about health, and grace, and corsets 
(but not much about corsets!) ts given at length 
ina little booklet just issued—and yours for 


the asking—called 


“THE PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEWOMAN” 








FORM FOR REPLIES 
TO PRIZE CONTEST 


(See page 84) 


- January, 1923 
Dear VOGUE: 


In my opinion the gowns of the Six Friends of Vocur are by the following de- 


signers for the reasons given below: 


Because (state your reasons simply and clearly) 


Me os ete. 











Model by Because, Etc. 














Model by 











Model by 











Model by. 














Model by 

















Model by. 














Model by. 

















Model by 



































Model by. 


- 











Very truly vours, 


(address) 
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IN THESTARLIGHT OF THE’NINETIES 


(Continued from page 58) 


his devastating proposition for abolish- 
ing the actor in the theatre and sup- 
planting the human performer by a 
super-puppet with a German-sounding 
name, I declined a courteous invitation 
from Mr. Craig to visit him in Florence. 
The main trouble was that I had often 
seen his mother act, in the old days, 
before the theatre changed. I could not 
easily look forward to a theatre of 
Uber-Marionnetten—if I recollect the 
term correctly—while I was still able 
to recall the personal charm of Ellen 
Terry. 

It is a fine thing for American au- 
thorship that we are now permitted, 
every now and then, to see a new play 
by Eugene O’Neill, twice winner of the 
Pulitzer prize. It is a fine thing, also, 
for the art of stage-decoration that we 
are invited, every now and then, to 
view the compositions of Robert Ed- 
mond Jones. But these creative artists 
are known only through the media of 
their works; they never appear in per- 
son on the stage. That is the basic 
difierence between the theatre of to- 
day and the theatre of day before yes- 
terday. When we went to the theatre 
to see Modjeska, we actually saw Mod- 
jeska; but when we go to the theatre 
to listen attentively to a play by John 
Galsworthy, we do not actually see Mr. 
Galsworthy. And neither the _intel- 
lectual interest of listening to an au- 
thor’s message nor the esthetic interest 
of looking at a lovely composition of 
lines and lights and colours can equal 
the emotional interest that is com- 
municable by the living presence of an 
extraordinary human being. This psy- 
chologic fact is vividly attested at the 
present time by the attitude of millions 
of motion-picture “fans” toward their 
favourite performers on the screen. 
They remain unsatisfied by a mere 
i oe Maver representment of Mr. 
Fairbanks or Miss Pickford or Mr. 
Chaplin; and they crowd the street in 
droves and clog the traffic of the city 
whenever it is rumoured that Doug or 
Mary or Charlie are going to attend a 
certain function and may be glimpsed 
in person. 


NOT SO LONG AGO 


But let us now turn back—as they 
say in the movies—to the dear old 
days of thirty years ago. The fi first play 
that I ever saw, at the age of six, was 
called “Humpty Dumpty”; but all that 
I remember of it is a scene in which 
one clown went to bed and another 
clown sneaked in and cut the bed in 
two, while the severed legs of his part- 
ner kicked aloft in protest. I’m not sure 
that this is not a good idea to pass on 
to Charlie Chaplin; for, if some con- 
spirator should connive to pull off 
Charlie’s legs at the hip sockets, I can 
easily imagine the subsequent behaviour 
of the legs. My second play was “The 
Old Homestead.” This made a deep 
impression on me, and all but converted 
me to realism; for I remember that I 
insisted on being taken subsequently 
over the ferry to Manhattan so that 
I might walk up and down in front 
of Grace Church and: actually see the 
very lamp-post which had inspired the 
physical assault of the rural Uncle 
Joshua upon the harmless postman 
whom he suspected of being a bandit 
robbing the mail. 

My first great actor, naturally 
enough, was Joseph Jefferson. I saw 
him not only in “Rip Van Winkle.” 
but also in “The Rivals.” “The Cricket 
en the Hearth.” and “Lend Me Five 
Shillings”; and I continued to see him 
in these four items of his repertory 
every year until he died. Joe Jefferson 


was something more than a great char- 
acter actor and a great comedian: he 
was also a great person. Humour and 
sentiment were compounded in his per- 
sonality and distilled into the milk of 
human kindness. He was abundantly 
genial; and, by the sheer contagion of 
his rich humanity, he made the world 
a better place to live in, wherever he 
passed by. As an actor, he was great- 
est in his moments of pathos, such as 
that memorable passage in “The Cricket 
on the Hearth” when, after years of 
separation, he greeted once again his 
long-lost son. I can remember to this 
day how Jefferson, at the first glimpse, 
turned his back upon the boy, and then, 
after an appreciable pause, suddenly 
swung around and gathered him int 
his arms. Throug! hout my subsequent 
experience in theatregoing, I have ob- 
served, as a general rule, that pathetic 
scenes are usually acted more appeal- 
ingly by comedians than by tragedians. 
Nat C. Goodwin, for example, could 
always be counted on to squeeze the 
tears in scenes of pathos, because he 
was essentially a funny man; whereas 
“straight” actors of commensurable ac- 
complishment, like E. H. Sothern, for 
example, have been always less success- 
ful in calling forth the handkerchief. 
Pathos is more akin to the mundane 
mood of comedy than to the more ex- 
alted mood of tragedy. 


HELENA MODJESKA 


But the first great love of my life 
was Helena Modjeska, whose image is 
forever coupled in my memory with 
that perfect phrase of Wordsworth’s, 
“The moon doth with delight look 
round ner when the heavens are bare.” 
Her visits to Brooklyn soon grew in- 
sufficient to satisfy my need of her, and 
my boyish years were calendared ac- 
cording to the dates of her annual en- 
gagements in New York. In the last 
ten years or so of her career. she was 
accustomed to play at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre, an old house which still is 
standing and is now used as a temple 
for Proctor’s vaudeville. In the later 
days of the great lady, Edwin Knowles 
was the lessee and manager of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre; and his brother, fa- 
miliarly known as “Fat” Knowles, who 
was a tea-merchant by day, used to 
stand at the door and take tickets 
every night. It was rather a long trip 
for a little boy from Brooklyn over the 
ferry and across town by the old red 
horse-car line on Twenty-third Street: 
but I used to appear. with all the 
pennies hoarded through many ante- 
cedent months, to buy my tickets for 
every first night in the repertory sea- 
son. On nearly all the other nights I 
would also take the trip across the 
ferry; and I would hang around the 
lobby with a hungry look, until “Fat” 
Knowles took pity on me and slyly 
signalled to me to sneak past him when 
he wasn’t looking. All this was years 
and years ago, and I know not whether 
“Fat” Knowles has been appointed lat- 
terly to take tickets at the gate of 
heaven or the gate of hell: but I bless 
his memory, wheresoe’er he may be sta- 
tioned, because he helped me to learn 
Shakspere, and to learn to love the 
theatre in my boyhood. and “to learn 
about women from ’er.” 

After I had seen Modjeska’s Ladv 
Macbeth for the seventh time, I went 
home and committed the entire text of 
the play by heart, so that I might be 
better able to note and remember every 
inflection of the great woman’s voice, 
every gesture, and every bit of business. 
I know them still, and could explain at 

(Continued on page 152) 
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( a “good soap” ruin a delicate silk 
blouse or a chiffon negligee—or even a 
woolen sweater—in one washing? 


Yes, of course it can! “Good soap” may not 


be good enough! 


How, then, can you tell—before you run the 
risk—whether or not any particular soap is 
good enough—whether it will ruin your really 
precious garments? Of course, a white soap 
is needed. Here is a simple test that will 
prove soap safe or unsafe as easily as you tell 
night from day: 


Would you be willing to use that 
soap on your FACE? 


Think of Ivory Flakes in this way. 


At once you are sure, for Ivory Flakes is just 
Ivory Soap in flake form-—the very same 
Ivory Soap that millions of women during 
two generations have found mild and gentle 
for the skin. 
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this moment every detail and every 
syllable of her performance; but, in 
making this admission, I beg to be de- 
fended from letters, addressed to me 
by young ladies who aspire to play the 
part. Modjeska’s greatest line in this 
role was, “Only it mars the pleasure of 
the time”; but far be it from me to un- 
lock the secret of her unsurpassable de- 
livery of this elongated sigh. 


“STARLIT, STATELY, AND SERENE” 


Setting aside the merely personal 
fact that Helena Modjeska was the 
first great love of my boyhood, I now 
honestly believe, as a disinterested critic 
who has turned the age of forty, that 
she was the greatest actor, of either sex 
or any nation, that I have ever seen: 
and I am able to remember vividly 
such great performers as Bernhardt, 
Duse, Réjane, Sonnenthal, Coquelin, 
Mounet-Sully, Novelli, Sorma, Irving, 
Terry. Rehan, and Mansfield. In the 
first place, Modjeska could act any 
part with equal competence, from the 
lowest grade of farce to the highest 
grade of tragedy; and, in the second 
place, whatever task she undertook, 
whether unimportant or important, was 
always accomplished in a lofty mood of 
serene and starlit stateliness. 

Serene, starlit, and stately—those are 
the words, as I now think back about 
the matter, which may possibly define 
Modjeska for those who were never 
privileged to see her. I was much too 
young to celebrate her while she still 
adorned our stage, and, since her 
ceath, I have never attempted till this 
moment to write a paragraph about 
her; but I can not now find any ad- 
jectives more fitting for her than these 
three.—stately, starlit, and serene. 

She was a_ grand woman,—tall, 
slender, and visaged with the profile of 
some great bird swooping freely through 
immensity. She read English with a 
meticulous exactness that was imposed 
upon her by her Polish origin. Her 
voice was either enthralling or com- 
manding, according to her mood. She 
wore the robe of greatness as one 
“native and indued unto that element.” 
I am tempted now to describe in de- 
tail her performance of  Schiller’s 
“Mary Stuart,” or her performance of 
“Camille.” or her performance of 
Isabella, that white-robed apotheosis of 
purity in the midst of the murkiest 
play that Shakspere ever wrote— 
“Measure for Measure.” I am 
tempted also to recount my own 
emotions at Modjeska’s last appearance 
on the stage, when a big benefit was 
riven for her at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. But those great days are dead 
and gone, and there is no adequate 
poetic reason for interrvpting the dead 
nast in the reverent task of burying its 
dead.—Yet, somehow, somewhere, O 
serene, starlit, and stately Countess, a 
little boy who saw you from the front 
when you were old and he was very 
voung, may yet salute you! But that 
way—as the sage of Avon noted, three 
hundred years ago—that way madness 
hes. . ! 

Sarah Bernhardt—whose potent name 
must immediately be called upon the 
carpet—I have known and admired, as 
an actress. since the early eighteen- 
nineties. She was always more clever 
than Modjeska; but—to return to a 
repetition of my adjectives—she was 
never so starlit, so stately, so serene. 
Sarah Bernhardt is unquestionably the 
most dauntless woman who has ever 
lived, and one of the most impressive 
artists of the stage: but she is not great 
in the same sense in which this ultimate 


adjective may be applied ungrudgingly 
to the memory of Modjeska. Sarah is 
too clever to be great. Her work was 
always unsurpassably ingenious; but 
she never quite ascended to the loftiest 
regions of the pure serene. 

To compare my memories of Duse 
with my memories of Bernhardt and 
Modjeska appears to me, at the mo- 
ment, to be a difficult and delicate task, 
I have seen La Duse—called by her 
own countrymen, “Divine’—only a 
dozen or fifteen times; and these 
scattered impressions were gathered, 
perforce, on the occasions of her 
two visits to America. It is supertlu- 
ous to state that she was a superlative 
artist. Comparing her with Bernhardt, 
| should say that she was less ingen- 
ious, but more alluring; and, compar- 
ing her with Modjeska, I should report 
that she was.less adorable, but more 
ingratiating. Duse was most effective 
in the scattered moments of | her 
silences. What she did upon the stage 
seemed less impressive, in retrospect, 
than the obvious things which she had 
deliberately refused to do. She could 
wait and bide her time more mag- 
nificiently than any other actor I have 
ever watched: but, when she suddenly 
ascended to an unexpected climax, as in 
that great last line of D’Annunzio’s 
“La Citta Morta,”—*Vedo! Vedo!!"— 
the startling effect on the spectators 
was so supreme as to be absolutely in- 
describable. 


FAMOUS FOREIGN VISITORS 


Now that I am writing about the 
visits of foreign actors to New York, 
I can not forbear to tuck in a word of 
praise for the old Irving Place Theatre, 
where a classic repertory was constant- 
ly maintained in the German language, 
and where the stage was often made 
illustrious by the importation overseas 
of such great artists as Agnes Sorma 
and Adolf von Sonnenthal. I must also 
say a word or two in recollection of 
the joint visit of Bernhardt and Coque- 
lin to the Garden Theatre in the au- 
tumn of 1900. when Coquelin played 
“Cyrano” and Sarah played “L’Aiglon.” 
Twenty-four hours previous to the 
opening performance, Coquelin was af- 
flicted with an acute attack of intes- 
tinal indigestion: yet he rehearsed all 
night, and opened the season in “Cy- 
rano de Bergerac,” and carried off this 
tall performance as if it were the easiest 
matter in the world. I remember that, 
in that first week, I saw Coquelin six 
times as Cyrano. Our own Mansfield 
had already acted this difficult part 
more cleverly and more ingeniously, 
but Coquelin was Cyrano, and that 
was the only thing that could be said 
about the matter. 

Réjane, who is now dead, was never 
quite so impressive as Sarah Bernhardt, 
who appears to be immortal; but she 
was wider in her range, more versatile 
in her accomplishment. Yet. when the 
great Réjane last visited New York, 
about twenty years ago, and I haunted 
the theatre night after night, I remem- 
ber that the large house was always 
more than half empty and that the 
New York public stayed away because 
the name of Réjane had not been so 
noisily press-agented as the name of 
Bernhardt. In those days, as in these, 
it paid to advertise. For example, the 
first visit to this country of Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, in 1901, was made enor- 

mously remunerative by the happy 
fancy of an ingenious press-agent, the 
late A. Toxen Worm, who solemn] 
secured permission from the city au- 
thorities to scatter tan-bark in front 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Just as Vogue through its thirty years of existence 
has proved satisfactory to its patrons, so has Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream, through even a longer 
period of thirty-three years, taught women the value of 
a good cold cream. In the rapid stride of these years, 
the world has seen many changes but women will always 
need Vogue and Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 


Cream. 


Especially now are we paying attention to hygiene, 
to diet and to making the most of our looks. This last 
naturally embraces the first two. Women are learning, 
rather than seek artificial beauty, to preserve with 
scientific care the natural charms they possess. Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream makes their task 
easy, for it is the most satisfactory skin cleanser in 
existence. 


Skins are like babies—to be kept healthy they 
must be kept clean. And, as with babies, this must 
be done every day. Don’t cover your skin—-clean it, 
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and you will find it amazingly full of possibilities. 


Every night before retiring remove from the skin 
and pores the day’s accumulation of dust and impurities. 
Liberally apply Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and let it remain on for a few minutes. 
You will enjoy the comfortable relaxing of your facial 
muscles. Wipe your face afterwards with a soft cloth, 
making sure that it is clean, that no chance eruption 
of the skin can spread. If you follow this treatment 
systematically, your skin is bound to improve and assume 
new vigor. 


Begin your treatment with Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream today. In Tubes, 10c, 25¢ and soc. 
In Jars, 35¢, soc, 85c, and $1.50. 


A FREE TRIAL—Write for a free tube of this 
perfect skin cleanser and complexion _ beautifier. 
Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 2532, D. & R. Building, 
New York. 
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of the Republic Theatre in Forty-sec- 
ond Street, so that the nerves of so 
temperamental an actress would not be 
shattered by the noise of passing 
vehicles. 

Despite my undeniable senescence, 1 
am unable to remember critically any 
performance of Edwin Booth’s, though 
I can now recall the fact that, as a 
very little boy, I was piously taken to 
see one of Mr. Booth’s last appearances 
as Hamlet in the old Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn. The first Hamlet 
that I vividly remember is that of 
Alexander Salvini, who played the réle 
in the same key of extravagant roman- 
ticism which inspired his exceedingly 
effective performance of the title part 
of “Ruy Blas.” Thereafter, I saw Ham- 
let many times in many incarnations. 
Sothern’s rendition I liked very much 
for several seasons, until he succumbed 
to his growing habit of overemphasiz- 
ing every syllable and overacting every 
bit of business, but Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson soon supplanted Sothern as 
my idol in the part of Hamlet, and I 
attended his performance worshipfully 
on so many as fourteen different oc- 
casions. But Walter Hampden, to 
my mind, surpassed all his immediate 
predecessors in the réle of Hamlet, with 
an inspired performance that is still 
current and is visible to the public of 
to-day, and I feel no hesitancy to re- 
port the fact that Walter Hampden’s 
Hamlet is by far the finest I have ever 
seen, in my more than thirty years of 
theatregoing. 


MANSFIELD AT HOME 


Irving and Mansfield seem so near 
to me in my remembrance that I find 
it very difficult to realize that many 
of my juniors were never privileged to 
view the work of either of these artists. 
Irving was a fine actor, an important 
man, and a great impersonator. De- 
spite the fact that he was “always 
Irving,” in voice, in walk, in manner, 
he was endowed with an extraordinary 
versatility and could express the es- 
sence of his self through the varied 
media of many different disguises. 
Mansfield, also, was astonishingly ver- 
satile, though the dominant note of his 
performance was always the same note 
of imperious and unassailable self- 
esteem. After I had mutely adored 
Richard Mansfield from the gallery for 
many seasons, my life was altered at 
the age of twenty-four when I suddenly 
received from him a telegram which 
summoned me to act as what he 
grandiloquently termed his “literary 
adviser.” During the last year of his 
career, I lived in the home of this great 
actor and was always dutifully at hand 
when he needed somebody to quarrel 
with. I have never been brought into 
intimate contact with any other per- 
son endowed with so sweeping, so im- 
perious. so all-commanding a personal- 
ity. Mansfield was even more fascinat- 
ing off the stage than on, and his 
fascination was almost hypnotic in its 
potency. He was a skilled impersonator 
and an astonishingly clever actor, but 
more than that, he was endowed with 
a stupendous personality. He might 
have strolled upon the stage, with that 
odd left-legged stride of his, and estab- 
lished his stance, and pumped his voice 
from his deep diaphragm, and said, 
“Here I am—Richard Mansfield! I 
shall now recite the dictionary back- 
ward. Those who wish their money 
back may call for it at the box-office,” 
and nobody in the thronged theatre 
would have left, for it was a sufficiently 
exalting experience to sit at the feet of 
so astounding and so superior a man. 


“THE IMMORTAL ADA” 


While culling garlands for this wreath 
of reminiscence, I encountered a few 
days before the moment of the present 
writing, my old friend, Mr. George 
Middleton, who is one of the most 
successful of our recent American 
playwrights, but whom I now recall 
most fondly as a lean and lanky youth 
in his late ’teens who used to climb 
down the steep steps of the top gallery 
in those old days when he and I were 
specialists in the study of Sir Henry 
Irving. We exchanged many recollec- 
tions of Sir Henry and Miss Terry and 
recalled our ancient scorn for those 
illiterate outsiders who always used to 
clamour for a speech at the conclusion 
of the trial scene in ““The Merchant of 
Venice,” whereas the proper procedure 
was to allow Sir Henry time to take 
off his make-up and array himself in 
immaculate evening dress, and then to 
recall him for a speech, in his own per- 
son, at the termination of the fifth act 
of the comedy. Mr. Middleton had 
just returned from Paris to New York, 
and I had just returned to New York 
from Honolulu; our meeting, therefore. 
generated sparks, and, before we part- 
ed, Mr. Middleton said, “Don’t forget 
Miss Rehan! Your memory is longer 
than mine, but don’t neglect to pay 
your respects to the immortal Ada!” 

I could not possibly escape the ges- 
ture of paying my respects to Ada 
Rehan; nor could any other chronicler 
of the theatre of New York in the 
decade of the eighteen-nineties. In Mr. 
Middleton’s memory, Ada Rehan occu- 
pies the niche that, in my mind, is 
statued with the statelier Modjeska. 
Yet, of course, throughout the eighteen- 
nineties, I was a devotee of Daly’s 
Theatre. I cannot quite remember 
backward to the days when John Drew 
was still the leading man at Daly’s. 
Charles Richman played the youtlifui 
heroes in my time, but Ada Rehan— 
needless to say—was still the constant 
heroine. She was the only person I 
have ever seen on the stage who was 
equipped by nature to lift the laughter 
of the comic spirit to a significance 
that seemed veritably epic. Ada Rehan 
was inspired with loftiness, in a sense 
of which the current stage is almost 
pitifully ignorant. She played the 
screen-scene in “The School for Scan- 
dal” with an epic sweep that almost 
lifted it to tragedy. Her greatest rdle, 
of course, was that of Katharine, but 
she was also unapproachable in her 
performances of all the other classic 
parts in English comedy, excepting only 
the great rdle of Rosalind. In this 
rendition, even Ada Rehan was ex- 
ceeded by Henrietta Crosman in her 
prime, and Miss Crosman’s chief title 
to enduring recollection is the fact that 
she once exhibited a finer Rosalind 
than either Ada Rehan’s or Modjeska’s. 

A few days before I “took my pen 
in hand” to write this present article, 
I walked past the well-remembered site 
of Daly’s Theatre. I had been absent 
from New York for two years and a 
half, and I felt an appreciable shock 
when I discovered that the ground once 
occupied by one of the chief temples 
of my adoration now houses a business 
building. As Wordsworth said, in con- 
cluding one of his immortal sonnets.— 
“Men are we, and must grieve when 
even the shade of that which once was 
great has passed away.” 

Now, as I recall my constant attend- 
ance at Daly’s Theatre throughout the 
eighteen-nineties, I am moved to re- 
mark that one of the main discrepan- 
cies between the adventure of going 

(Continued on page 158) 
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This shop-mark is inset 
in every Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the 
customer's protection 
when buying and his 
pride ever after. 
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©The Charm of Old Virginia 
Surrounds “he Albemarle” 


Dignified, reposeful—yet warmly hos- 
pitable, this dining suite is inspired by 
a creation of the great Colonial cabinet- 


maker, Duncan Phyfe. 


Its graceful curves, its Jeffersonian 
simplicity, the warm browns of its ma- 
hogany with their shadings and high- 
lights, give modern expression to the 
fresh loveliness of his work. It reflects, 
delightfully, his characteristic blending 
of the Sheraton influence with the classic 
motif of the early French Empire. 


Just as Phyfe, in his day, built fur- 


niture true to the timeless principles of 
beauty, enduringly excellent in work- 
manship and quality, so Berkey & Gay 
build today. Their faithful craftsman- 
ship and subtle artistry have given to 
“The Albemarle” pieces a charm that 
will only increase with the softening 
touch of the years. 


Your Berkey & Gay merchant invites 
you to see“The Albemarle” during Jan- 
uary. It shows clearly that, in the pro- 
ductions of this house, distinction does 
not mean excessive cost. 


Our brochure, illustrating and describing “‘The 
Albemarle,” together with name of nearest 


Berkey &§ Gay merchant, sent on request 





BERKEY &@ GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


450 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM, 115 WEST 40th STREET 












































cMARION ‘Davies 
as Princess Mary in “When Knighthood Was in Flower” 


MINERALAVA as an dd to 


by Hector Fuller 


HOSE days when “ Knighthood was in Flower,” were 

not days of beauty through cleanliness. 

There was cloth of Gold and jewels and marvellous 
tapestries; splendors for outward show, but there was a short- 
age of bathtubs and soap and clean linen. 

The fair ladies for whom the plumed knights jousted in the 
lists were content to gloss over the impurities of the skin, 
many of them due to the lack of cleanliness, with heavy cos- 
metics and powders. 

it is not by home remedies, massage, cosmetics or paints 
that a woman may hope to retain the complexion of Youth. 
Science has shown the perfect way through Mineralava. 

Miss Marion Davies herself says: 

“I have found Mineralava Beauty Clay a most successful 
tuvigorator and stimulant for the skin; the perfect way to a 
perfect complexion.” 

Skin-Malnutrition, which even to this day is 
the prime cause of the evils that mar the beauty 
of the human skin, must have been much more 
rife in those ancient times when soap and water 
were regarded not as daily necessities, but as 
luxuries. 

Modern physicians have learned that as aids 
to real Beauty cosmetics are a mockery. The 
perfect complexion is the healthy complexion; 
untainted by eruptions; free from blemish. 

The skin of any human being that is marred 
by premature wrinkles, enlarged pores, sagging 
muscles, pimples, blackheads, or is coarse and 
oily, is an unhealthy skin. It is suffering from 





Skin-Malnutrition. That noted skin specialist of London, 
Sir Erasmus Wilson, M.D., F.R.S., told the world in his 
famous work on the Skin and its diseases that there are two 
layers to the human skin, the outer called the Epidermis; the 
inner called the Dermis. The outer skin flakes and falls 
away, making way for the Dermis, or under skin, which all 
the time has been growing to perfection, ready to take its place. 

The way to perfect and healthy complexion is to see to it 
that the under skin or Dermis is nourished, stimulated, built- 
up; healthy and normal; free from stain or blemishes. This 
is exactly what Mineralava is recommended for. 

It is worse than useless to rely for skin beauty on cosmetics, 
or paints or powders. ‘These can only cover, not correct, the 
evils. There can never be a perfect and clear complexion with- 
out skin-health; not alone health of the outer skin, but a glow- 
ing health that reaches through the pores and clear to the 

under skin or Dermis which must be nourished, 
- stimulated and built up so that when at length it 
appears on the surface it will be healthful and 
normal; free from blemish. The skin of Youth. 

Mineralava builds up the tiny muscles and 
restores the vitality to the tissues of the growing 
under skin. It stimulates a healthy circulation 
through the myriads of little blood vessels; it 
cleans away all the eruptions; draws out the im- 
purities; eradicates wrinkles; corrects all traces 
of Skin-Malnutrition and so nourishes the Dermis 
that, when the time comes for it to take its place 
as the surface skin, it appears as the perfect com- 
plexion, new born and beautiful. _ 


Beauty 
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Apply Mineralava to the face and neck with the soft brush 
that comes with the bottle. It forms a dainty and fragrant 
mask. Beneath this mask you can feel the medical ingredi- 
ents penetrating the pores. The mild and gentle pulsation 
will convince you how wonderfully and effectively it is doing 
its work. 

M. Victor Vivaudou, the noted Parisian perfumer, gives 
Mineralava his unqualified endorsement. He says: “I have 
never endorsed any beauty preparation without a thorough 
and complete trial. Before I decided to distribute Mineralava 
I watched its use for six months and more. During that time - 





-AGNeERALAVA— makes Bleme- 
ished Skin Perfect! 


> 


it was sold always with a positive guarantee Ay 
that the money paid for it would be returned Tepe © 
. . . e q Seen “ 
if Mineralava did not accomplish all and te ae 

‘ ; : Sale (hae 
more than was claimed for it. In that period At. Car 
thousands of women of all ages, and men ah cn 
too, used Mineralava, and my written records 
show that 78 per cent of these came back for AMineraLava—corrects all 
more and were grateful for having used it be- forms of Skin-Malnutrition! 
cause of the wonderful effect it had had on 
their skin-health. In all that time not one 














single purchaser of Mineralava asked for the 
return of money, or expressed any but the most complete 
satisfaction. No other similar toilet preparation in all of my 
long years of experience has ever held such a record as this. 
“That is why I personally recommend Mineralava to all 
persons who suffer in any way from Skin-Malnutrition. 
Mineralava does not cover skin imperfections; it removes 
them. I know from prattical experience that it will actually ai! 
build up the underlying muscles and tissues into firm and XS 
healthful condition; it dispels wrinkles and flabbiness. It is 
the one, supreme care for the complexion which is at once 
natural, convenient and invariably successful.” 
Enthusiastic women of the Stage and Screen, women in 
thousands of American homes as well as such noted beauties 





cACiNERALAVA—keeps Young 
Faces Healthful and Rosy! 





cACiINERALAVA — moulds Old 


: as Billie Burke, Marjorie Rambeau, Irene Bordoni, Zitelka : Vo ehy 
j : Faces to the Contour of Youth! 
Dolores, Kyra, Julia Sanderson and others have endorsed 
Mineralava quite as strongly as M. Vivaudou. —_ 
But it is not alone professional women who have found 
the habitual use of Mineralava a boon. Thousands of letters Mineralava has 22 years successful use behind it in the best 
have been received from grateful home-women, such as this: homes of America. Don’t experiment with new and untried 


“It was not until I reached my thirty-fifth Beauty Clays. The original is your only protection. 


year that my complexion began to fade, the 

skin to be less firm, so that lines and tiny 

wrinkles appeared. The very first application 

‘ of Mineralava showed a wonderful improve- 

) ment. Using it over a period of five weeks has 
‘ amply demonstrated that Mineralava does 

all and more than you claim for it. My skin 
feels young once more; in appearance it is 
fresh as a child’s, free from blemishes. | 


¢-# 


Mineralava is a Superior Article for Discriminating 
People. 
yr 


Go to your dependable Druggist or Department Store. 
Ask for Mineralava Beauty Clay. If the Store does not 
happen to have it write direct to the manufacturers and 
they will see that your dealer is supplied to fill your require- 
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j have a strong and healthy skin again. — ments. Scott’s Preparations, Inc., 251 West 19th Street, 
f —Mrs. George Bonney, Lake Westcolang, Pennsylvania. reg, <2 

j When Mineralava was first discovered women gladly paid 

i Beauty Parlors $20 for a single Mineralava treatment. Today 


it is at the service of the women of the world at $2.00 a bottle, 
each bottle containing eighteen full treatments, or a trifle 
more than 10 cents a treatment. 

Mineralava is always sold under our positive money-back 


guarantee. 

‘ Your dealer will refund your money if you are not satis- 

ed that Mineralava does all and more than we claim 

for it. BEAUTY CLAY 


An Introductory Tube of Mineralava has been placed on the 
market at 50 cents a Tube. Try this and we are certain that 
you will continue its use with the full-treatment size at $2.00. 

Ideal for home use, Mineralava should be on hand al- 
ways. 

Try this: In the evening, after a hard day’s work and 
worry, allow yourself an extra few minutes before dinner or 
meeting company, and use these minutes for a Mineralava 
treatment. While the fragrant mask is drying on your face, 


paris VIVAUDOU New york 
Distributor 











rest! IK 
When you wash off the mask you will note how the lines DR) lls 
of fatigue and care have vanished; you will see a fine eve- | | | 
ning’s freshness in your eyes; a snappy, alert, youthful glow [pre 
that is certain to make your friends remark how lightly the Esl } 


years sit upon you, and how fresh and full of “pep” you nd 
look. And that is the way you will feel. 
For Mineralava is the great and speedy renovator of tired 


faces. 
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to the theatre to-day and the adven- 
ture of going to the theatre thirty years 
ago is that what may be called the 
“institutional theatre” has, for the most 
part, passed out of existence. Thirty 
years ago, when we went to Daly’s, we 
knew in advance what actors we were 
to see and what sort of entertainment 
we were privileged to expect, but now- 
adays, when we receive tickets from 
the 44th Street Theatre or the 48th 
Street Theatre or the 49th Street The- 
atre, there is no reliable and certain 
way of determining in advance the 
type of entertainment to which we 
have been invited. Speaking in gen- 
eral, the multitudinous playhouses of 
the modern metropolis lack character. 
Except for the old Garrick Theatre, 
which houses the experiments of the 
Theatre Guild, nearly every theatre is 
now as undistinguished as nearly every 
other, and the fact of seeing a great 
actor on a certain stage does not carry 
with it the concomitant promise of 
seeing performers of commensurable 
eminence on the same stage a year, or 
even a month, in the unfathomable 
future. 


FIRST GLEAMS OF NEW STARS 


The loss of what may be called the 
“institutional theatre,” which has been 
registered since the death of Augustin 
Daly, should be recognized in the an- 
nals of our theatregoing as a veritable 
loss indeed. Next to Daly’s, in the 
cighteen-nineties, the prime place among 
institutional theatres was occupied by 
Daniel Frohman’s old Lyceum, which 
stood on a site, on Fourth Avenue near 
Twenty-third Street, which is now 
sprawled over by the enormous edifice 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The old Lyceum—a little 
house with trick seats that swung out 
into the aisles in cheerful defiance of 
our later-day fire laws, was, through- 
out the decade of the eighteen-nineties, 
just as distinctly the haven of the new 
drama as Daly’s Theatre was the home 
of the old. The latest pieces by Pinero, 
Jones, Grundy, and the pioneers of the 
Renaissance of the English drama, were 
shown successively on the stage of the 
old Lyceum. The company included 
such actors as E. H. Sothern, Georgia 
Cayvan, James K. Hackett, Mary Man- 
nering, Herbert Halcey, Effie Shannon, 
and heaven knows how many others. 

Charles Frohman followed his elder 
brother Daniel somewhat tardily into 
the general field of theatre manage- 
ment, but when he decided to establish 
the Empire Theatre as his “home 
house,” he took a leaf out of the ex- 
perience of his fraternal predecessor. 
“C. F.” soon succeeded in raising the 
Empire Theatre to the status of an 
institution. Each year, on Labor Day, 
the new season was officially inaugu- 
rated by the periodic appearance of 
John Drew in a new part, a part which, 
in the majority of instances, had been 
W ritten by Henry Arthur Jones for the 
primary purpose of exploiting the per- 
sonal capabilities of Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham. But it was while John Drew 


was playing “Rosemary,” a sentimental 
piece by Louis N. Parker and Murray 
Carson, that we first noticed the ex 
traordinary promise of a little girl jg 
his company whose name—as we 
searched our programs—appeared to be 
Maude Adams. Ethel Barrymore alsg 
first appeared at the Empire in the 
support of her uncle, and I can stil} 
remember her as a slender and rather 
awkward flapper who gave little prom. 
ise because of an apparently irremedi- 
able faintness and fogginess of her 
voice. 


“AUTRE TEMPS, AUTRES MURS” 


In the old days, the Empire Theatre, 
after Mr. Drew had made his annual 
exodus to that region called “the road,” 
was used to house the exhibitions of a 
resident stock company, which includ- 
ed, among many other artists, Henry 
Miller, Viola Allen, and William Fav- 
ersham. In those old days, we went 
to the theatre to see actors, and to see 
them act, and we saw them in a wide 
variety of parts within the course of 
any given season. 

Comparatively speaking, the main 
drawback of the contemporary theatre 
is that actors are selected in accordance 
with their physical resemblance to type, 
instead of being selected in accordance 
with their fundamental mastery of the 
arts of acting and impersonation. For 
this change, the late Clyde Fitch was 
more responsible than any other single 
person. Fitch kept a careful note-book 
of actors, and, before he sat down at 
his desk to write the dialogue of a 
new play, he had already cast the piece 
completely, according to type. His 
plays, in consequence, were always per- 
fectly cast and punctiliously acted, but 
he introduced into the American the- 
atre the new habit of selecting actors 
by their height, their weight, their age 
or the cut of their beards, instead of 
engaging them by virtue of their def- 
nite artistic ability to seem to be upon 
the stage something other than they 
seemed to be in their lax hours of 
leisure in private life. 

Nowadays, in the present period of 
the dominance of the dramatist, we are 
delighted by many perfect performances 
of parts that have been punctiliously 
cast since the moment of their incep- 
tion, but we are no longer used to the 
phenomenon of seeing an actor who 
has made a hit in one performance step 
forward and make an equal hit in a 
performance that is totally different in 
mood and in intention. The old train- 
ing school for actors has been sacrificed 
in favour of our new system of long 
runs for texts that, often, are indiffer- 
ent. The play, as in the fabled period 
of Shakspere, has become, once more, 
the thing, but, in this transition, the 
player has been obfuscated. And some 
of us, who now are speedily approach- 
ing the period of middle age, are likely 
to lament a recent region of remem- 
brance when all the world appeared to 
be a stage and all its men and women 
merely players. 
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Re-born Romance of Candles 


ITTLE did our forebears dream of 
the beauties of candles and candle- 
light that to-day are yours. Modern op- 
portunities for pleasing decorative and 
illuminating effects and modern methods 
of candle manufacture have made pos- 
sible their greatly heightened charm. 


Atlantic Candles, made in both hand- 
dipped and moulded styles, are the 


highest achievements of the candle-' 


maker’s skill, the latest conceptions of 
the decorative designer’s art. 


They contain the purest materials, and 
are so made thaf they burn down evenly 
in “cup” form, with a delightfully steady 
flame and without drip, smoke or odor. 
Colors are deep-set. Atlantic quality is 
distinctly noticeable. To help you get 
it, Atlantic Candles are banded or their 
boxes labeled. 


There is a size, shape and shade for 
every use, for every room and to har- 
monize with every furnishing or light- 
ing scheme. 


“CANDLE GLOW,” an interesting and authoritative booklet prepared by us, 
offers many suggestions on candle styles, lighting and decoration. 
We will gladly mail you a copy. 
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Flower-like 
in Tints and Texturel 


MAGINE a fabric as caressingly soft as a rose 
I petal! A fabric that falls in soft folds and pre- 
serves a slender silhouette, just as satin does! A fab- 
ric with the rich shimmer of silk qwoven-zn, for keep:! 
Yet a fabric made entirely of fine, long-fibre cottor 
that can be tubbed time and time again! This is 


Linge 


Everybody thinks its silk 


Lingette makes the most exquisite undergarments; it’s 
just the fabric for children’s clothes, men’s 
shirts and pajamas; and the new fancy de- 
signs are ideal for coat linings. 


A fabric is not Lingette unless it has the 
name “Lingette” on the selvage. No gar- 
ment is a Lingette garment unless it has 
the “‘Lingette” label. 


We shall be glad to send you the names 0, 
n “ stores near you that sell Lingette! 
“Sell & Repent 


eee Op, =F RED BuTTeRFIELD & Co., Inc. 
Dept. M, 361-363 Broadway, 
New York City 
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'TEN THOUSAND NIGHTS 


(Continued from page 61) 


A small band of music, a cook or two, 
a fire boy, a platform for dancing. a 
four-in-hand, a dozen riding-horses, a 
claret punch, and a little yellow sponge- 
cake: such were the simple ingredients 
needed, in those happy Arcadian days. 
to delight the simple-hearted belles and 
beaux of New York. 

Horses, dogs, steeplechasing, coach- 
ing, riding, polo, racing, and hunting! 
Aiken, Hempstead, Rockaway, New- 
port, Tuxedo! Those were the chief 
pleasures of that period and the chief 
scenes in which they were . enacted. 
Society was still without form. It had 
not been organized or card-catalogued. 
It had no accredited leader, and had 
built no ritual for its own protection. 


THE SNOBBISH PERIOD 


It was only in the second, or Snob- 
bish Period (1892-1901) that an urban 
formality and a greater gravity of de- 
portment stepped in to usurp the place 
of an almost country simplicity. 

New York was now growing apace, 
both in numbers and in riches. One 
was either im society or out. Society 
being a unit, with a strong clan spirit, 
was in reality much too small to con- 
tain, all the worthy aspirants who 
sought admission to it. The fun for 
those inside came from keeping the 
others out. [Entertainments became 
more and more formal; three men— 
Theodove Havemeyer, William C. Whit- 
ney, and W. K. Vanderbilt—began to 
entertain on a large and lavish scale: 
footmen in knee-breeches appeared and 
multiplied; a hundred more families 
descended upon Newport; dinners of 
forty, with changes of gold plates, be- 
came the order of the day. 

It was during the first few years of 
this period that fashionable people be- 
gan to build iron walls around their 
country houses; blackball the less 
known candidates at their clubs; and 
to band together in every possible way 
in order to keep the threatening in- 
vaders out. This terrified dread of 
outside encroachments upon the part 
of society made the way easy for a fa- 
mous and picturesque figure in New 
York life, the redoubtable Ward Mc- 
Allister, to whom we have already re- 
ferred and whose inspired and happy 
task it was to keep the insiders in and 
the outsiders out, a task that occupied 
him until his death in 1895. 

In 1892 people began to take so- 
ciety very seriously. Mrs. William 
Astor, the most portentous figure in 
the social history of America, became 
more and more its undisputed sover- 
eign, and was able, with the aid of 
the indefatigable Mr. McAllister, defi- 
nitely to organize it, card-catalogue it, 
and make it do her slightest bidding. 

At her annual ball at 840 Fifth Ave- 
nue, one saw what one never saw 
elsewhere in New York: masses of aus- 
tere and elderly people who, because 
of fading powers or wasted incomes, 
had completely dropped out of the 
sight of the world, but who, by reason 
of their unquestioned breeding and 
previous prestige, were dragged out of 
their mysterious holes and made to 
answer the great ladyjs annual roll-call. 
Mrs. Astor had very fittle use for new- 
comers. Only old families, old names, 
old lace. old operas, and old traditions 
appealed to her. Her loyalty to old 
friends was, indeed, proverbial. Her 
dances—up to the year 1905, when she 
retired from active participation in the 
world—more nearly resembled a ball 
at a European court than anything we 
have ever seen in this country, for the 
reason that at both of these severe 
ordeals one saw not only the familiar 
figures in the society of the moment, 
but those figures as well who had been 
ornaments of it in earlier days. 


It was Mrs. Astor who, in 1892, 
turned to Mr. McAllister and said, “I 
am beginning to think about my an- 
nual dance, and, as my ballroom is 
only large enough for four hundred 
people, | want you to help me cut 
down my invitations to approximately 
that number.” ‘To which request Mr. 
McAllister, scenting a labour quite to 
his liking, consented smilingly. After 
the invitations had been dispatched he 
chanced to remark to some friends of 
his at the Union Club (which then 
stood at Twenty-first Street and Fifth 
Avenue), that only four hundred peo- 
ple had been invited to the great lady’s 
dance. His remark was repeated to 
others in the club and subsequently 
found its way into the pages of the 
New York World, the society editor 
of which even printed, with only a 
score or more errors, the names and 
pen-and-ink portraits of the fortunate 
mortals who had been bidden to the 
sacred festival. The term Four Hun- 
dred is now used universally to de- 
scribe those people who dwell in socie- 
ty’s more rarefied altitudes. 

The most typical entertainments of 
that snobbish epoch were undoubtedly 
the large and formal dinners which 
were given in the dozen great houses 
on Fifth Avenue which were dedicated 
to ceremonials and salaams. 

A brief description of such a dinner, 
at the time of Vogue’s first birthday, 
may be in order, if only to measure 
off the long road we have travelled 
since (only five years before) we at- 
tended that picnic at Newport. 


A DINNER IN THE PERIOD OF SNOBBERY 


Imagine, then, a company of exactly 
forty people; twenty men and twenty 
women. The engraved invitations have 
been issued for at least three weeks and 
have been accepted, or refused, prompt- 
ly and in writing. Gold plates are at 
every place. Half of the women are 
wearing tiaras—some of them sur- 
mounted by an upper deck and turret 
Nobody, mirabile dictu, has been more 
than ten minutes late. The twenty 
men have left the Knickerbocker 
Club, on their way to the din- 
ner, with their white gloves on! No 
cocktails are served. Ten flunkeys, 
obsequious and doleful, hover around 
in knee-breeches and paste buckles, pre- 
pared to do the butler’s imperious will. 
No motor-car has conveyed the guests 
to the dinner, for the reason that no 
guest has ever seen a motor-car, or, 
for the matter of that, an aeroplane, a 
wireless telegraph, a motor cycle, a 
submarine, a moving-picture, or a 
cabaret. Nobody discusses golf be- 
cause, in all America, there are as yet 
but two nine-hole golf courses. Bridge 
is totally unknown. Nobody at the 
table is divorced because divorce is 
virtually unknown. The women have 
not rouged their faces, or reddened 
their lips. They do not smoke after 
the dinner, or during the dinner, be- 
cause such an effrontery would not 
only make them ill, but would bring 
down a summary social ostracism upop 
them. No lady present is even re- 
motely connected with a profession. 
because women painters, decorators. 
and singers are contraband and taboo. 
Even the women who write—Mrs. Fd- 
ward Wharton, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
and Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger—are 
looked upon with a lifted eyebrow and 
a little tingle of suspicion. 

The guests, as soon as they sit down, 
begin talking about a variety of ab- 
sorbing banalities; Dick Davis’s new 
book; Harry McVickar’s illustrations in 
Vogue; Marie Tempest’s songs in “The 
Fencing Master”; Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land’s good looks: Loie Fuller’s suggest- 

(Continued on page 162) 
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My Dear, You Look. 
Like A New Person” 


HATEVER have you done to improve your skin so 
wonderfully? Why it’s as soft and clear as a baby’s! 
Do tell me the secret.” 


But there is no secret to tell—the adoption of Resinol 
Soap for her daily toilet and bath explains it all. 


It seems incredible that anything so simple as regularly 
bathing the face with Resinol Soap and warm water could 
make such an improvement in the skin when other things 
have failed. Yet it can, and does, because, in addition to 
its unusual cleansing qualities, it has just the soothing, 
healing, corrective properties necessarv to overcome facial 
imperfections. 


These very qualities which are so effective in treating 
faulty complexions make Resinol the super-excellent toilet 
soap for every member of the family. 


It gives an abundant foamy lather in either 
hard or soft water. 


It contains no free alkali and is unusually 
cleansing without being harsh or irritating to 
the tenderest skin. 


It has no heavy perfume or strong odor— 
only the delightful Resinol fragrance. It 
rinses easily and leaves the skin so refreshed 
and invigorated that you know it has been 
cleansed to the depths of its tiny pores. 


Why not begin now to throw on Resinol Soap the whole responsi- 
bility of keeping your skin healthy. Write today to Dept. 5-C, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md., and we will gladly send you a free trial size 
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TEN THOUSAND NIGHTS 
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ive skirt dancing; Nikisch’s concert at 
Mrs. Havemeyer’s; Mrs. W. C. Whit- 
ney’s dinner-dance; the startling news 
that Charley Macdonald, the wonder- 
ful Chicagoan, has returned from Scot- 
land with six whole sets of golf clubs, 
including lofters; the niggardly be- 
haviour of Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
only offering the public such inferior 
singers, that winter, as Jean and Edou- 
ard de Reszke, Albani, Lassalle. Emma 
Eames, Schalchi, Nordica, and Lili 
Lehmann; and other matters of equal 
pith and consequence. 

The dinner lasts exactly two hours, 
during which time all the guests com- 
port themselves with the utmost de- 
corum. Four sets of knives, three of 
spoons, and five of forks, are at every 
place. No man at the table dares to 
light a cigarette until the port has been 
passed. A string orchestra of four 
pieces makes mournful music in the 
adjoining drawing-room. The feast in- 
cludes twice as many courses as are 
now met with at a dinner in society, 
and begins, of course, with a clear tur- 
tle soup, with forcemeat balls. Then 
follows, in stately sequence, terrapin 
(Baltimore style, with black sauce and 
Madeira): filet de beeuf 4 la Jardiniére, 
with truffles, and three hot vegetables; 
a paté de foie gras encased in jelly; 
hot artichokes with Barigoule sauce; 
a sorbet a la surprise (so called be- 
cause, being essentially ice-cream, 
the guests believed the dinner to be 
over as soon as they saw it). After 
the sorbet, comes the most gustful and 
delectable dish of all, canvasback duck 
—served very hot and very rare, with 
plenty of currant jelly, celery salad, 
and hominy; then a sugar-cured ham 
with a sauce Maintenon, Camembert 
cheese (as an excuse for the Burgundv 
or Johannisberg); coffee, hothouse 
grapes, marrons glacés, and cigars. 

The matter of the wines must not be 
overlooked, as it was with respect to 
wine that the hosts and hostesses of 
that epoch exercised the greatest care 
and punctilio. 

First came champagne—the vintages 
of 1880 or 1884. never of course the 
inferior *83 or ’°85—from the fish to 
the roast; your vin ordinaire through- 
out the dinner; your very best claret 
with the roast; your Romanée Conti 
Burgundy with the cheese; your port 
and Madeira when the ladies have left. 
After that, you are at liberty to light 
your cigar and sniff your chartreuse or 
your glass of Napoleon brandy. 

After the men have finished smoking, 
they are driven, seemingly a little 
against their better inclination, into 
the rose and gold drawing-room, with 
the Nattier panels and the Boucher 
tapestries, where the _ long-s uffering 
ladies, in a spirit of apathy and resig- 
nation, have so long and so somnolent- 
ly been awaiting them. Then, for what 
seems an interminably half-hour, the 
men talk to the women—téte-a-téte, 
never in groups—when, at last, praise 
be to Allah and all his angels, the 
carriages are called and the whole 
grisly business is over. 

That, my friends, was a formal din- 
ner in New York society thirty years 
ago. Severity, grandeur, gormandiz- 
ing, and boredom were its chief charac- 
teristics. Yes, the smart thing in those 
days was to be dull. to be opulent, to 
be stuffed, to be bored. 


THE COTILLION LEADERS 


Almost as terrifying and spirit-blight- 
ing as the dinners, were the formal 
dances. A ball, in those days, meant 
a cotillion—an importation from France 
which was first seen in America in the 
*sixties. A cotillion lasted two hours 
and was burdened with a_ heavy 


ritual. Every woman was obliged to 
have a partner, not only for the co- 
tillion itself, but another for the sup- 
per. The latter was a “sit down’ ” affair 
(bouillon, terrapin, champagne, canvas. 
back duck, and ice-cream). The lady’s 
cotillion partner was obliged to send 
her, on the day of the dance, a con- 
siderable bouquet of roses; he could 
not hope to get off with a mere bunch 
of violets or a spray of gardenias. No 
girl ever went to a cotillion without a 
female escort—her mother, an aunt, or 
a maid. The management of the co- 
tillion rested absolutely in the hands 
of the leader, a long-suffering creature 
who originated the figures, gave out— 
according to his likes and dislikes— 
the numbers for the absurd little gilt 
chairs upon which the doomed dancers 
were to sit, directed the distribution of 
the favours—parasols, bouquets, hat- 
boxes, lace scarfs, powder boxes, cig- 
arette-cases, and bonbons. The Ic ader 
also controlled the matter of the music; 
asked the hostesses for extra invitations 
on behalf of the frantic women who 
had not been invited; introduced un- 
selfish and unsuspecting young men to 
the more devastating wall-flowers, and 
assumed, in general, the role of a 
Christian martyr at the stake. 

Two of the cotillion leaders of that 
period were extraordinarily endowed 
with tact and aplomb. Fifty men, 
more or less, tried their hands at the 
job, but only two of them—F isha 
Dyer, a bachelor who had come to 
New York from Providence, and Worth- 
ington Whitehouse, a bachelor from 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson — _ achieved 
anything like autocracy in their reigns. 
They were both so well-liked, so fair- 
minded, so generally known, and so 
genuinely bent upon making a dance 
“go,” that it is small wonder they 
ruled so absolutely the ballrooms of 
New York for a period of fifteen years. 
Their only dangerous rival was Count 
Boni de Castellane, who, before his 
marriage to Miss Gould, came to Amer- 
ica from Paris and spent_a considerable 
time in New York. Because of his 
good looks, easy manners, wide culti- 
vation, and ready wit, he became a 
serious contender for the laurels of Mr. 
Whitehouse and Mr. Dyer. 


SIX GREAT HOSTESSES 


In those days only half a dozen host- 
esses, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. Will- 
iam D. Sloane, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
habitually gave dances in their own 
houses. These, by the way, were the 
great and gracious ladies who, on the 
retirement of Mrs. William Astor. in- 
herited her emblems of power and di- 
vided them amicably among them. 

But the majority of dances—the As- 
semblies and the Patriarchs (the latter 
were first organized in 1§72, while the 
former were the inspired creation of 
Mr. McAllister’s brain), were either 
held in the beautiful Assembly Room 
which Stanford White had just built 
in the Madison Square Garden, or else 
at Delmonico’s, which was then situ 
ated at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street. The etiquette that surrounded 
these dances was uncompromising in 
its nature. For a mere man, it was 
particularly terrifying. Exchanging 
cards, writine letters, applying for 4 
pair of numbered gilt chairs, securing 
a partner—both for the dance and the 
supper—thanking the hostess, dancing 
with the richly upholstered | matrons in 
attendance, collecting one’s partner's . 
favours (sometimes a work of great 
magnitude, as a belle of that period 
frequently received as many as thirty 
favours), finding her maid, summoning 

(Continued on page 164) 
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The Buick Line for 1923 


Comprises Fourteen Models: 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster,$865;5 Pass. 
Touring, $885; 3 Pass. Coupe, $1175; 
5 Pass. Sedan, $1395; 5 Pass. Tour- 
ing Sedan, $1325. Sixes—2 Pass. 
Roadster, $1175; 5 Pass. Touring, 
$1195; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 
5 Pass, Sedan, $1985; 4 Pass. Coupe, 
$1895; 7 Pass. Touring, $1435; 7 Pass. 
Sedan, $2195; Sport Roadster ,$1625; 
Sport Touring, $1675. Prices f.o. b. 
Buick factories; government tax to 
be added, 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 
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The Standard of Comparison 





A Closed Car Women Like to Drive 
The Buick Six Touring Sedan— 1935 


Quite as attractive to women as the 
beauty and luxuriousness of the Buick six 
cylinder five passenger sedan is the per- 
fect suitability of this fine closed car for 
every occasion. 


The exquisitely appointed Fisher body is 
trimmed in a rich plush of a shade that 
blends with any gown. Artistic silvered 
fittings, soft rugs and silk window shades 
complete an atmosphere in keeping with 
the most formal social affair. 


For shopping, too, the touring sedan af- 
fords a new pleasure by providing a place 
for parcels in the sturdy trunk, carried 


ARE BUILT, 


BUICK 


outside on the rear, where they cannot mar 
the charm of the interior setting or inter- 
fere with the comfort of the passengers. 


It is a delightful car to drive, so easily 
does the clutch operate, so simple are the 
controls and so quickly does it respond to 
the slightest touch. Moreover, women 
find added convenience in the sun visor, 
cowl ventilator, windshield wiper, heater 
and many other refinements. 


And women know that they can expect 
in this Buick the same dependable and 
flawless performance that for 20 years has 
been characteristic of all Buicks. 


WILL BUILD THEM 





Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 





Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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ANOTHER ‘Kevolutionary 
IMPROVEMENT BY BELBER 
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THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 


THE BELBER 
SAFE-LOCK 


To open trunk, unlock, and 
turn lock upward as shown. 
To lock trunk, turn lock 
down—and the trunk is 
locked in four places at once. 











MAGINE the convenience of this remark- 

able new Belber Safe-Lock Wardrobe 
Trunk! No more stooping and digging your 
finger nails into the catches to open. Simply 
turn the key, turn up the lock, and the 
trunk opens automatically. Another turn 
down and it is locked in four places at 
once. No bending over or straining to close. 


This final improvement makes the new 
Belber Safe-Lock Wardrobe Trunk the 
smartest, most sensible trunk for traveling. 
And more! You will find it extremely con- 
venient to use every day as an extra bureau 
or much-needed closet. 


You will be delighted with its many fea- 
tures—the roomy drawers with special par- 
titions; the hat-box; a dust-proof shoe box; 
an ironing-board with iron holder; laundry 
bag; the thoughtfully designed hangers that 
protect your prettiest dresses and suits from 
wrinkling. And particularly, the sturdy 
five-ply construction that insures years of 
service. Safe-Lock modéls, $37.50 up. 


Your trunk should be selected with as 
much care and thought as your clothes. For 
it is equally an expression of your good taste 
and discrimination. Let us send you our 
attractive, illustrated booklet, “The Style in 
Wardrobe Trunks—and How to Pack Them.” 
It will be mailed immediately upon request. 


Beller 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


Constant leadership in giving the latest improvements 
and the greatest value has made Belber the largest 
manufacturer of fine traveling goods on earth. 
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her carriage—it all appears to us now, 
in these days of helter-skelter, catch- 
as-catch-can entertaining, as part of a 
futile and preposterous ritual. 

Two other soul-blighting forms of 
entertainment were popular in those 
days: the gigantic afternoon tea and 
the evening reception, with music. The 
hooded figure of Justice, carrying her 
neatly balanced scales, would be needed 
to decide which of these abominations 
of desolation was the more desolate or 
the more abominable. 

The real reason why society was 
then so austere and so deficient in 
gaiety was that everybody took it so 
frightfully seriously. Ward McAllister 
was, of course, the worst offender. Be- 
yond the horizon of fashionable society 
he could not see at all. For him it 
was a matter of weight and moment 
whether or no a given lady might 
safely be asked to a Patriarchs dance. 
The correct order of the wines at din- 
ner; the proper stuffing of a capon; the 
decoration of a ballroom; how to in- 
troduce a girl to society; the smartest 
cut of a waistcoat; the sacredness of a 
dinner acceptance; what to wear at a 
domino party; the correct engraving on 
a wedding invitation; all these matters 
assumed majestic proportions in Mr. 
McAllister’s perturbed and bewildered 
mind. Notwithstanding his touch of 
vanity and his self-confessed snobbery, 
Mr. McAllister managed, because of his 
intense absorption in matters of pomp, 
and because of his friendship with the 
most important lady of her time, to 
rule New York society for twenty years 
with a rod of iron and to remain the 
undisputed shepherd of its flock. 


LIFE IN THE CLUBS 


The brightest spot in the social life 
of the ’nineties were the two smart 
New York social clubs. It was there 
that the gaiety, sporting wagers. billiard 
matches, late suppers, easy wit, and 
good-natured badinage of the time were 
pleasantly centred. More than any oth- 
er clubs they functioned as happy and 
carefree oases in the formal and some- 
what dreary desert of New York so- 
ciety. They were alive with likeable 
young men who were wholly divorced 
from business, who inevitably wanted 
a bet on a horse-race or a_ pigeon 
match; who liked a good game of polo, 
a contest at billiards, or a ride to 
hounds. They were kindly, tolerant, 
indolent, well-bred, and probably held 
women in twice the reverence and es- 
teem now accorded to them by most 
of the young men who muck about in 
society to-day. All in all it is to be 
doubted if a more generous, idle, in- 
corrigible, or attractive set of men ever 
graced the society of America. 

That was the period when taste in 
New York—which had never been par- 
ticularly good with respect to decora- 
tion, architecture, tapestries, mural 
painting, rugs, and furniture—received 
an immense stimulus from Stanford 
White, an outstanding social figure of 
the time, who was then at the height 
of his fame as an architect, designer, 
collector, and connoisseur. It is to 
him more than to any other man that 
America owes its present widespread 
interest and taste in all matters af- 
fecting furniture, architecture, and dec- 
oration. Curiously enough, it was at 
this same epoch that Miss Elsie de 
Wolfe, a young American actress of 
breeding and position, was beginning 
to exhibit an inherent flair for interior 
decoration, a flair which later became 
so marked that she abandoned the 
stage completely in order to give her 
entire attention to the furnishing and 
decoration of houses, a field in which 
she has exercised a great influence. 

Society, then, did not change appre- 


ciably from season to season. It was 
still small, and it remained a compara- 
tively simple matter for the leaders of 
it to keep it in hand. There were only 
six or eight hundred people who cared 
about society at all, and the social life 
of New York seemed a little like that 
of London, where, thanks to the law 
of primogeniture, one is in society sim- 
ply because one’s father and grand- 
father were there before one. 

In fact it is quite conceivable that 
a woman who entertained a good deal 
in the early ‘nineties, knew practically 
everybody in society. The Waldorf 
had just been built (it was completed 
in 1893—not the Astoria addition, of 
course, which came somewhat later); 
the men’s clubs were all below Thirty- 
fourth Street. There were only ten 
theatres in New York which were at- 
tended by smart people. Few men had 
fortunes of more than two or three 
millions. No lady ever dined in eve- 
ning dress at a restaurant. The hotels 
which fashionable people frequented— 
The Brunswick, The Albemarle, The 
Fifth Avenue, The Victoria—have all 
vanished long ago, together with the 
smart coupés, victorias, landaus, and 
cabriolets that so pleasantly dotted 
Fifth Avenue and Central Park of a 
Sunday afternoon. Any bachelor who 
went out persistently could drop in at 
the opera and know practically every 
woman in the boxes, all the way from 
box Number 1 to 35, and on again 
from Nurober 36 to 2. Worth was 
the only French dressmaker one ever 
heard about. Divorce, by agreement 
or collusion, was unknown. Cham- 
pagne—the famous and incomparable 
vintage of 1884—sold for as low as 
thirty-nine dollars a case; club dues 
were a third of what they are to-day. 
There were still two or three old ladies 
who, on New Year’s day, hung out 
baskets on their door-bells in which 
visitors could deposit their cards of 
salutation. Farmers from Long Island 
could still weigh their hay on the scales 
in front of Cooper Union; a good seven- 
room apartment near Fifth Avenue 
rented for a hundred dollars a month; 
a butler’s monthly wages hovered 
around sixty dollars; the Virginia reel 
was a feature of every smart ball. 

In short, up to 1901, society was still 
a comparatively small affair and, de- 
spite the growing and menacing pres- 
sure from the outside, not impossible to 
keep under control. This period lasted 
until 1901 and witnessed the widely 
discussed and much maligned Bradley 
Martin ball held in 1897 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, as well as other similarly 
extravagant entertainments. 


BOOM TIMES 


But a third, or Bonanza Period, was 
at hand, a period that lasted from 
1901 to 1914 and was ushered in by 
the sale of the Carnegie Steel Company 
to Mr. J. P. Morgan and his associates 
for approximately half a billion dollars 
(a tenth of the national wealth and 
more than the combined dividends of 
all the American railroads for the pre- 
vious four years). It was at just this 
point that the devastating . pressure 
from the West began. A group of six 
or eight steel merchants from Pitts- 
burgh had divided those five hundred 
millions and had proceeded to invade 
New York with a vengeance: Cleveland 
followed Pittsburgh; Chicago. Butte, 
and San Francisco followed in short 
order. It was estimated, during that 
period, that more than a thousand men 
in America’ amassed a million dollars 
between the years 1898 and 1907 (at 
which point a two-year business de- 
fression intervened), and that three 
hundred of these captains of industry 

(Continued on page 165) 
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TEN THOUSAND NIGHTS 


(Continued from page 164) 


finally gravitated to New York. 

At the beginning of our third period, 
boom times were certainly at hand. 
New theatres, art galleries, concert- 
halls, jewellery shops, dressmaking es- 
tablishments, hotels, restaurants, cafés, 
social clubs, golf-links, and costly city 
houses, sprang into existence almost 
overnight, like mushrooms after a rain. 
The hordes waiting to be admitted te 
society, whether in New York, New- 
port, Long Island, Aiken, Tuxedo, or 
Lenox were sO numerous, so insistent, 
so rich, and, on the whole, so agreeable 
in appearance and so aboveboard in 
character that there was nothing to do 
but give up the struggle and throw 
down the top bars that guarded the 
privacy of what was, after all, a some- 
what light-headed little band. From 
that time on the so-called leaders of 
New York society more and more aban- 
doned any attempt to whittle it down, 
weed it out, or to keep it under control. 

And from that time on the men and 
women who were seen in general so- 
ciety multiplied like germs in a bouillon 
culture. The tempo of life in New 
York became more accelerated, the 
spirit of it more and more buoyant. 

It would, on reaching this point in 
my history, be a serious injustice if I 
failed to make admiring mention of 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, who, stepping 
in at this juncture, sensed the neces- 
sity for a brisker, livelier, and more 
informal code of social procedure. It 
was she who first felt the need for less 
austerity and more democracy. It was 
she who realized that people had had 
enough of the minuet and were every- 
where clamouring for the jig. Being 
by nature the gayest, wittiest, most 
energetic, and most enlivening lady im- 
aginable, she stepped into the social 
arena of that epoch of Hurricane and 
Hurrah, grasped society by the hand, 
and proceeded to lead it such a dance 
as it had never in its dreams imagined. 

She knocked what was left of Mr. 
McAllister’s ceremonials into a cocked 
hat and discarded all his fopperies and 
tlummeries without scruple or ado. She 
said exactly what she meant and in- 
jected candour where before she had 
found cant; She never looked at visit- 
ing-cards. In short, up to her death in 
1915, she infected society with a 
quicker tempo, and dedicated herself to 
stamping out the stuffiness and snob- 
bery that had so long anesthetized it. 


A DIPLOMATIC INCIDENT 


A single example will serve to show 
her summary-manner of dealing with 
problems in etiquette. Just before the 
breaking out of the war she gave a 
large dinner at “The Crossways,” her 
enchanting house in Newport. Among 
the guests. of the evening were Bishop 
Darlington and Count Von Bernstorff. 
She put the Bishop on her right and 
the Ambassador on her left. After the 
dinner two great ladies hurried to her 
side, gasping with surprise. “How, in 
Heaven’s name,” they asked, “did you 
dare put the Ambassador on your left? 
Don’t you know that Count Von Bern- 
storff represents the Kaiser and all the 
German people?” “Perfectly,” said 
Mrs. Fish, “but please don’t forget that 
Bishop Darlington represents God and 
all the angels.” 

Laughter in society, thanks to Mrs. 
Fish (ably abetted by Mr. Harry Lehr, 
an original, eccentric, good-hearted, 
and diverting young bachelor from Bal- 
timore), soon replaced an owhsh grav- 
ity of demeanour. 

It was Mrs. Fish who first introduced 
society to the fifty-minute dinner, who 
decreed that one wine should take the 
place of five, who replaced string or- 
chestras with jazz bands, who injected 
wit and good-natured raillery where, 


versation is concerned—too many? evi- 
dences of pretension and pose. 

But the most devastating and as- 
tounding changes that ever swept over 
society in America appeared during 
the Period of Jazz which followed the 
war (1914-1922). While it became 
possible to foretell, as early as 1916. 
the nature of the changes that would 
infallibly follow the upheaval in Eu- 
rope it was not until 1917, when we 
joined the Allies, that we began to 
realize their force in society at large. 
_ Those sudden and terrifying changes 
included (1) a growingly anarchic atti- 
tude toward authority in whatever 
form; (2) the liberation of youth to 
its own whims and devices; (3) the 
removal of every ritual of escort or 
chaperonage; (4) the scant attention 
paid to older people; (5) a blinking at 
supposed, or open, liaisons; (6) the 
sudden growth of drinking, smoking, 
dancing, and card-playing among wom- 
en; (7) an increased neuroticism; and 
(8) a fantastic increase in the number 
of divorces among people of fashion. 


RESULTS OF THE WAR 


These phenomena, naturally enough, 
completely disorganized the social life 
of New York. They were, as we 
pointed out at the beginning of this 
paper, attributable to spiritual forces 
which were sweeping the entire world. 
However menacing and frightening in 
aspect, they are probably a little too 
recent in their appearance and too con- 
fused in their spiritual origin to justify 
us in hazarding a guess as to their 
ultimate effect upon society. 

And that, apparently, would seem to 
bring us to the end of our review of 
New York’s social progress. But, for 
the benefit of those who come after, 
we must describe a festival that was 
general from 1919 to 1922, a dance in 
a Broadway cabaret, a social custom 
that was looked upon with favour and 
forgiveness by the most conservative 
people—even by the children of those 
stuffy old people who graced that gold- 
plated dinner in the ’nineties. 

Picture, then, a party of ladies and 
gentlemen sitting in a cabaret which 
has become popular probably because 
of its noise and vulgarity. In it, a 
little after midnight, ladies of blood 
and lineage have become inextricably 
mingled with aspirants for the chorus. 
Matrons with nothing on their backs 
aré seemingly unaware of their quasi- 
nudity. Blasts from the saxophone and 
explosions from the drums partially 
drown the screams of those at the 
supper tables. Bootleggers are admir- 
ingly pointed out to the young men of 
fashion, demi-mondaines to the débu- 
tantes. Lip sticks and rouge-puffs are 
in active use at every table, Hawatian 
cabaret performers, relying upon bead- 
ed breastplates for protection from the 
police, execute hula-hulas with abandon 
and impunity, flasks are in every 
pocket, intoxication—if not in too 
advanced a stage—counts not at all 
against one, conversation among the 
débutantes is redolent of sophistication 
and scandal, bookmakers and manne- 
quins are everywhere. 

The unrest of the dancers is stimu- 
lated by the perfume of women’s bod- 
ices, kerchiefs, and hair, by the teasing 
music of the viols and by the plaintive 
and moaning songs of the negro sing- 
ers. On the dancing-floor old men of 
position and breeding are partnered 
with young girls without either; while, 
dotted about the smoke-laden room, 
groups of well-bred and fashionable 
women smile out their contented and 
benevolent approval. 

What a memory! What a target for 
future generations of ministers and 
moralizers to shoot at! 
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Though Winter Co es 


you can enjoy Springtime Beauty. A ,radi- 
ant, youthful complexion in any season with 


Boncilla 
Clasmic Facial Packs 


Boncilla beauty is deeper than skin deep. The 
action of Boncitla Beautifier goes deep down 
into the pores of the skin, cleanses them thor- 
. oughly and stimulates every capillary. And when 
Boncilla is removed, what a glory of complex- 
ion charm is revealed! You see a skin clear and 
firm, color fresh and glowing, contour rounded 
and youthful—a face that delights the eye. 


Obtain Boncilla 
Pack o' Beauty . 


Costs only 50c, and contains enough Boncilla 
Beautifier, Boncilla Cold Cream, Boncilla | 
Vanishing Cream and Boncilla Face Powder 
for three complete facial packs.. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with it, mail the coupon 
and we will see that you receive it postpaid. 

Boncilla Facial Packs Are Given 
at Barber Shops and Beauty Shops 
and you can buy the Boncilla preparations at 

‘ drug stores and department stores, anywhere in : 

the United States and Canada. Do 

- not accept imitations. Insist on the 





». Beautifier. 


BONCILLA LABORATORIES, 
Boncilla Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


I enclose 50c. Please send Boncilla Pack 0’ Beauty to 
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City (V-1-1-23) 
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White Studios 


Robe Cigale is made of dignity and dainti- 
ness, the former expressed ir black char- 
meuse, the latter in the tablier of exquisite 
lingerie. The flower girdle is femininity 
itself—Original Boué Soeurs creation from 
the Palm Beach collection 


BOUE SOEURS 


9, Rue de la Paix Paris 


‘NEW YORK, 13 WEST 56th ST. 


The only Rue de la Paix House in America 
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VOGUE 


THE FIRST THIRTY YEARG 


(Continued from page 76) 


members of New York society them- 
selves deciding what would most in- 
terest them. “Smart Fashions for Lim- 
ited Incomes,” “Seen in the Shops,” 
“Vogue Designs for the Seamstress,” 
“The Paris Letter,” “The New York 
Letter,” “Society Snapshots,” “For the 
Hostess,” and “Answers to Correspond- 
ents,” were all installed during this 
period. Reviews of the season’s new 
plays, music, art, and books were 
included. 

Vogue’s editorial policy, summed up 
in a sentence, was to do everything the 
other magazines of the day did not do; 
and nothing that they did. Its posi- 
tion in society gave it a peculiar advan- 
tage. I remember when it published a 
description and pictures of the Vander- 
bilt house at Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street—a thing no other maga- 
zine could have done. It also used to 
publish portraits of the season’s débu- 
tantes and news of the events of the 
country clubs. 


VOGUE PROMOTES SPORT 


Vogue was always a champion of the 
country club and had a great deal to 
do with making golf popular. At that 
time there were only a few country 
clubs scattered about the suburbs, and 
only the larger ones had accommoda- 
tions for guests. Tuxedo, of course, 
was famous even then; and so was 
Westchester, the home of polo. Ar- 
thur Turnure took great interest in the 
Shinnecock Club at Southampton, and 
his family spent several seasons there. 
Miss Harrison, a sister-in-law of Tur- 
nure’s and later the Editor of Vogue 
for several years. was one of our first 
women golf champions, and Vogue be- 
came an authority on the etiquette of 
the sports of that day. Yachting was 
popular, so was racing, and the horse 
was king from September until after 
the Horse Show. 

Vogue was also among the very first 
to mention bridge. In the early ’nine- 
ties we played poker, hearts, old-fash- 
ioned whist. and similar games at card- 
parties, which were given during Lent. 
They were evening affairs, with supper 
afterwards. The old-fashioned bridge 
came in about the time of the Spanish 
War; but the bridge craze, with after- 
noons devoted to it, and tables for 
cards for the older set at dances, were 
among the new fads at the opening of 
the century. 

In short, Vogue kept up with the 
movement of the times, was always 
at the very front of the procession, 
and although it was of limited circula- 
tion and attenuated size compared to 
its present robust format, it became a 
local influence almost from the start. 
It was a weekly, not a semi-monthly, 
in those days, and the dernier cri of the 
week was always to be found in its 
pages. Never did it make a mistake in 
picking the modes, the manners, and 
the sports that were destined to be- 
come accepted. 

A FUTURE EDITOR 


My first glimpse of Mrs. Chase, the 
present Editor of Vogue, was in Vogue’s 
old Fifth Avenue editorial rooms—an 
amusing office where people of social 
position and artistic talent foregathered. 
[ remember thinking her the youngest 
young woman I had ever seen in an 
office, and neither she nor I dreamed at 
that time that she was to be the future 
Editor. 

Vogue’s policy during its early period 
was neatly summed up in an editorial 
printed in its tenth anniversary num- 
ber. from which I quote: 

“Vogue is, first of all, a periodical 
constructed on the theory that there is 
a very large number of persons who are 
seeking information on the newest and 


best in fashions; that there are count- 
less publications presenting mediocre 
designs or those that are brought down 
in quality to the mass of the popula- 
tion; that the greatest utility in fashion 
illustrations is attained when they are 
of the highest grade; that all fashions 
proceed from the top downwards; and 
that really our only guide in fashions 
lies in those of the highest standard 
from which ideas are derived by sug- 


’ gestion, adaptation and modification. 


We fancy that our acting upon this 
conviction accounts for the esteem in 
which we are happy to say Vogue seems 
to be held to-day. 

“It is another cardinal belief of 
Vogue that the only readers worth 
cultivating are those of more than 
average intelligence and that such per- 
sons do not care for sensationalism 
from week to week, but prefer a con- 
tinual presentation of information, 
criticism, and description under de- 
partment headings. . . . 

“The advertising in Vogue has be- 
come most valuable in its extensive- 
ness and pictorial interest and carries 
to those who are distant from metro- 
politan centres the most thorough in- 
formation of much needed articles of 
dress and household use. To local 
dealers contemplating restocking their 
shops, these Vogue advertisements are 
very valuable.” 

This statement of Vogue’s policy in 
1902 might be made with equal truth 
of Vogue’s policy to-day. Shortly 
after that date, Miss Marie L. Harri- 
son, a member of the Turnure family, 
became the Editor of Vogue, and con- 
tinued to manage the magazine as I 
have indicated until 1909, the period 
when Mr. Condé Nast purchased 
Vogue from a group which had carried 
it through the vicissitudes of seventeen 
years. Both Turnure and McVickar 
had died, and in the later part of this 
period the magazine suffered notice- 
ably from the lack of a forceful direct- 
ing head. 

When Mr. Nast purchased the maga- 
zine, there was a natural amount of 
apprehension on the part of the maga- 
zine’s staff. Mr. Nast had made a 
wonderful success with Collier’s Week- 
ly. He was reported to be a publish- 
ing genius. No doubt he would have 
extremely revolutionary ideas about 
the magazine that had so long been 
a sort of family affair. None of us 
had the faintest idea what he would 
do. 

THE NEW MANAGEMENT 


So far as I could learn, he did noth- 
ing for nearly a year. He took a re- 
mote office and sat down among the 
records of Vogue’s past. Occasionally 
I gathered that he asked a question 
or demanded some bit of data. At the 
rare times when I caught a glimpse of 
him, he seemed to be entirely sur- 
rounded with columns of figures, bal- 
ance-sheets, bundles of clippings, and 
awe-inspiring ledgers. Such things are 
not my forte. I was content to leave 
the future of Vogue to him. 

When he had finally digested his 
facts, and made his conclusions, he 
surprised the entire staff by saying that 
he intended to continue Vogue’s pub- 
lication on exactly its present lines. 

“You have, in my judgment, a per- 
fectly balanced editorial policy,” he 
told us. “With a few minor changes 
in formula, and the considerable change 
in method of presentation that added 
capital will enable us to make. I be- 
lieve that Vogue is destined to be- 
come the greatest of all class maga- 
zines.” 

The changes he made were amplifica- 
tions rather than changes. The draw- 

(Continued on page 170) 
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@ ‘What a perfectly marvelous gift!” @ 








THE QUAINT REACTIONS of a section of 
the social menagerie whose friends have 
just showered good fortune on their heads. 





Tue Heartress Peopre who refused to buy Papa’s 
\ copper output last year are responsible for Gladys 
getting, as Papa’s nuptial donation, a marvelous 
Ovington dinner service instead of a Rolls-Royce 
Cab. All of which goes to make the nation do- 
mestic, and is good for future generations. 





Aunt Evtatia is ravished with this little 
enameled Dorine duffle bag with which she 
has just presented herself. 


Deia, who has brokef all records for break- 
ing all else, surveys, with mingled feelings 
of admiration and foreboding, the new 
Italian pottery centerpiece which has just 
arrived in Ovington’s plain white box. 


Littte Doris Doo- 
LITTLE is vibrating 
over the sole own- 
ership of an Oving- 
ton boudoir lamp 
—which, in all its 
pink and golden ra- 
diance, is casting a 
romantic glow over 
her otherwise sim- 
ple and_ childish 
boudoir. 


Dack 1s __ furious. 
Some one has sent 
him a cigarette case 
for graduation. He 
never smokes any- 
thing but a sanded 
briar pipe, and 
flunked cold in four sj 
courses. It just w 
proves how, once in 

a great while, even 
an Ovington gift can 
be inappropriate. 











DRAWINGS BY ETHEL PLUMMER 


ADVERTISING BY OVINGTON’S 
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Bruce, the bridegroom, who is, in theatrical parlance, Tuoucn the Ovington tea-wagon is all that 
“counting up the house” and evaluating each little offer- it should be, Meadows, who is a determined 
ing, does not realize that Murphy, the headquarters man, bachelor, has ». vague, uneasy feeling which 
whose zeal has been heightened by a quart of Veuve is induced by the fact that the locomotion 
Cliquot. has plans for his spending the next two weeks at of tea wagons and baby-carts is somewhat 


Blackwell’s instead of Bermuda. similar. 


When the occasion for a gift arises, the Ovington Book of Gifts is a handy thing to have. Send for it. 


OVINGTON’S, ‘The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue,” FIFTH AVENUE AT 39TH STREET 
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Recommended 
by the 
Medical 
Profession 


The patent Ganesh Chin Strap restores lost 
contours, eradicates double chin and lines 


running from nose 


to chin; will also keep 


the mouth closed during sleep and prevent 


snoring. Chin strap, 


$5.00 and $6.50. 


Forehead strap, reduces heavy bulging fore- 
heads and smooths out wrinkles, price $4.00 


and $5.00. 


Restores 
Youthful Beauty 


When muscles are weakened, physicians recommend 
massage. Why not, then, restore to health and strength 
the weakened muscles of face, neck or eyes, and thereby 
remove the cause of lined, drooping faces? The Ganesh 
Treatments and Preparations of Mrs. Eleanor Adair are 
eminently successful in restoring and preserving youthful 


charms; they are the original and genuine 
Hygienic, and Unsurpassed. 


GANESH MUSCLE STRAPPING 
TREATMENT, invented and perfected by 
Mrs. Adair, ‘with Ganesh Muscle Oil 
will, if persevered with, positively re- 
store the face, eye and neck muscles to 
healthy strength. Because of their won- 
derful success, both the Muscle Treatment 
and Ganesh Oil are widely imitated by 
the unscrupulous. Avoid the imitations. 
Insist upon the genuine Ganesh Treat- 
ments and Preparations which are hon- 
gred with the continued patronage of 
yrateful clients (including Royalty) and 
by the recommendation of physicians. 


GANESH MUSCLE OIL builds up the 
very foundation of beauty by supplying 
the exhausted skin tissues with new life 
and bracing up the relaxed museles. 
Absolutely removes lines, wrinkles, hol- 
lows, ete. Price $1.10, $2.65 and $5. 25. 





Safe, Sure, 


GANESH DIABLE SKIN TONIC 
strengthens loose, flabby skin and tones 
it to withstand hot rooms and all climatic 
changes. Excellent wash-tonic for the 
eyes and eyelids. Price 85c, $2.20 and 
$5.50. 


GANESH DARA effectively removes all 
Superfluous Hair by the roots. Simple, 
safe, harmless—does not burn or soil the 
skin. Price, with full directions, $4.50. 


GANESH REDUCING SALTINA, added 
to the bath, effectively reduces all un 
necessary flesh, and promotes a healthy, 
youthful figure without dieting. Use en- 
tire contents of box with each bath. 
Price $3.50 per dozen boxes. 


Write for Free Booklet “J” of Beauty Advice. 
Treatments by Appointment 


J bcamar Qdoin 





23 East 56th Street, New mae 


LONDON 
92, New Bond Street 
PARIS 
5, Rue Cambon 
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VOGUE 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES for AMERICANS 


(Continued from page 116) 


some of Goddard’s staunch mahogany, 
while a Washington at her right and a 
Rochambeau at her left bombard her 
with compliments. 

The few authentic pieces of William 
Savery’s furniture I have seen make me 
feel that the verbose spirit of Queen 
Anne journeyed to the Colonies many 
years after her period and was born 
with a new sprightliness. A graceful 
Savery scrutoir that had come from 
Freehold brings the vision of Philip 
Freneau, the poet of the Revolution 
and ardent friend of Jefferson, writing 
at such a piece delicate verses like 
“The Dying Indian” and “The Wild 
Honeysuckle.” Familiarity with the 
furniture of our forefathers does breed 
an intimacy with the past. Of course, 
most of us can not hope to obtain the 
now priceless examples of our greatest 
American cabinetmakers, but a wealth 
of cruder American furniture in native 
woods is waiting to be strengthened 
with new nails and resuscitated with 
varnish. 


UNCHANGING ASSOCIATIONS 


Who can bring joyous golden maple- 
\vood things to one’s own hearth with- 
out catching their vibrant memories of 
countless fields of glowing corn; the 
sunshine of Indian summer beating 
against farmhouse windows, while a 
pageant of yellowing leaves floats in 
wine-like air? As for the countless 
family of American Windsor chairs, 
they seem a part of the backbone of 
New England. The ghosts of stern 
minutemen and_ sterner housewives 
rise from them to scurry to the flint- 
lock in the hall beside the Harland 
clock. “The Father of his Country” 
had a passion for them, judging from 
the number at Mount Vernon. They 
set the prim a little straighter, and 
they helped the overstout gentry to 
some degree of dignity. Small wonder 
that the Puritan world loved them 
so well, for they comforted in_ spite 
of their properly hard-featured ap- 
pearance. 

As exhibitions of American arts and 
crafts grow more widespread and 
groups of the enlightened, like the Art 
Association of Newport, herald the idea 
of yearly and semi-yearly collections 
of early American furniture from old 
families and connoisseurs in each city 
and town, the greater portion of what 
remains of our first centuries of art 
heritage will become known to the pub- 
lic. We may have the will to follow 
the hunt of old craftsmen, but we may 
not have the mount in the way of a 
well-filled purse. and if not, we make 
short runs to chase clever furniture 
makers who are copying all Fortunas 
acquires for the large public—the com- 
munity of little brothers of the rich. 
We blow a horn to Wallace Nutting, 
who in the eyes of posterity will stand 
as the protecting father of his coun- 
try’s early furniture. At our oldest and 
most famous furniture emporiums, like 
Sloane’s, at the home of those pains- 
taking peers of reproduction, Erskine 


and Danforth, at the great department 
stores, from down-town Wanamaker’s 
to up-town Macy’s, we find a Yankee- 
doodle-dum of furniture that our fore- 
bears might have purchased without 
one derisive oh la! American trade js 
fostering the spirit of early America, 
Perhaps some day we may match 
the English and French periods of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries with American nomenclature, 
It may be Colonial for all that ante- 
dates the Revolutionary War; the 
Washington Period from the time of 
his generalship until his death in 1799: 
the Federal Period for the first decades 
of the Republic. American furniture 
production from 1830 onward to the 
Civil War might be dubbed the What- 
not Period, for then the great tradition 
of English-speaking cabinetmakers and 
designers was dead. 

In a book on The Modern Style of 
Cabinetwork for Service to the Cabinet 
Manufacturer, which appeared shortly 
after Victoria had married Albert, and 
was then a guide for the taste of En- 
gland and America, we read that “orig- 
inality generally pervades; as far as 
possible, the English style is carefully 
blended with Parisian taste; and a 
chaste contour and simplicity of parts 
is attempted in all the objects which, 
being confined in dimension and ‘orm, 
present some difficulty in the adoption 
of Grecian, Roman, and Gothic orna- 
ments. It is expected that directions 
in the working parts would be useless. 
especially as the wood made use of and 
the retaining of all the ornament must 
be optional, or regulated to the rich- 
ness required; but it may be remarked 
that many of the plain parts of breadth 
were intended for rich veneer, finely 
polished, and that in the gilded parts, 
carving is required only in the boldest 
scrolls, or in the massive foliage; while 
composition ornament mostly may be 
used for rosettes, enriched mouldings, 
ornamental borders, and generally in 
the minute detail.” 


HORRORS THAT ARE PAST 


Here is a sign-board to those year 
when genius in furniture creation was 
dead and vulgarians filched here and 
there from what the masters had left, 
grafting endless garlands of fat night- 
mare roses on funereal stretches of 
black walnut and mahogany. Some- 
times we come across a little piece of 
prettiness in the way of a chair or table 
suggestive of the sentimental age mould- 
ering in the Beauty Books, and we say 
“Ah, the monkey thing,” and decide to 
take it home and cause a flutter among 
our well-born pieces of furniture. The 
names of the furniture producers of the 
American What-not Period, sister of 
the Early Victorian, are mostly buried 
in oblivion, but they could easily be 
dragged into the light if any cared to 
bother with them. For a time, and per- 
haps for all time, they will be left 
there. As yet we are only half-friendly 
with the masters and little masters who 
preceded them 
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Her delicate skin never chaps in winter cold 


IN JANUARY - - : 


her skin keeps 


all its summer smoothness 


THIS PRODUCT SOFTENS AND FRESHENS 
THE SKIN—YET DOES NOT OVERLOAD IT 


TEAM-HEATED houses—the hot- 

house atmosphere of theatres and 

ball-rooms — and then the sudden 
plunge into.icy out-door air— 

No woman’s skin can get through 
an American winter unaided and still 
keep its delicate softness and freshness. 

Yet many women, in trying to pre- 
vent their skin from getting harsh and 
cracked, overload it with material it 
cannot absorb—fill up the pores until 
they become enlarged and coarse. 

You can keep your skin soft and 
smooth in the bitterest weather with- 
out this danger of overloading. 

After years of laboratory work a 
product has been perfected, so sooth- 
ing and healing that it keeps your skin 
. soft and supple even under severe ex- 
posure. And it is absolutely free from 
anything that can fill or clog the pores. 


This product is Jergens Lotion. 


Medicinally correct—Jergens Lotion 
has wonderful results in counteracting 


JERGENS 


the drying effect on the skin of steam 
heat or sudden exposure to the cold. 
It quickly overcomes any roughness or 
irritation, keeping the skin soft, yet 
vital and resistant. The moment you 
apply it your skin absorbs it, leaving 
no disagreeable stickiness. 


It is meant for frequent use 


Jergens Lotion should be used fre- 
quently, for in winter your skin is 
constantly at the mercy of trying tem- 
perature changes. Use it every time 
you wash your face or hands—you can- 
not over-use it, for there is nothing in it 
to overload your skin. Soon you will 
notice that your skin does not get 
rough and harsh as formerly, even in 
bitter cold weather. 

Get a bortle of Jergens Lotion today and 
keep it on your bathroom shelf. Jergens Lotion 
costs 50 cents at toilet goods counters and drug 
stores. If your dealer has not yet received his 
supply, send us 50 cents and we will send you a 
full size bottle. Or send for trial size bottle as 
described below. The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Cincinnati, New York and Perth, Ontario. 


LOTION 


Send today for 
trial size bottle 


We will send you for six 
cents our special trial size 
bottle, containing a 
week’s supply of Jergens 
Lotion and the new 


Jergens Lotion counter- 
acts the drying effect on 
your skin of steam heat 
and sudden exposure 
to cold 
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booklet, “Skin Care— 
Your skin shouldbe freed 
fromthe dangers of over- 
loading.”” Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 183 
Spring Grove Avenue. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. If you 
live in Canada, address 
The Andrew JergensCo., 
Limited, 183 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. 














VOGUE 


THE FIRST THIRTY YEARS 


(Continued from page 166) 


ings were not sufficiently distinguished, 
and he insisted on the best obtainable. 
The fashion representatives Vogue had 
in Europe were good, but there was 
neither a sufficiently large Paris office 
nor Paris staff. Both were increased. 
A number of additions were made to 
the New York staff. More modern 
page make-up was introduced. In 
every department of the magazine, he 
brought his critical judgment to bear, 
and spent what seemed to us like a 
great amount of money to create the 
improvement he felt would ensue. 
As a matter of fact, I understand, the 
magazine lost a considerable amount of 
money during the first two years of 
Mr. Nast’s management, and some of 
the wiseacres shook their heads solemn- 
ly. But, as Mr. Nast, had calculated, 
at the end of about two years the pub- 
lic suddenly awakened to the charming 
new magazine, Vogue, and all losses 
were recouped many times over. I 
am told that when Mr. Nast bought 
Vogue it had an advertising revenue 
for the year of $76,111; and that now 
in a single year it has an advertising 
revenue of more than $2,000,000. I 
understand that a single Christmas is- 
sue has been known to carry adver- 
tisements producing a revenue of more 
than the revenue for the entire year 
of 1909. But these figures, although 
they sound imposing, do not impress 
me so much as its artistic success. 
The granddaughters of its early 
stockholders tell me that Vogue is the 
greatest fashion authority in the world, 
and that the French edition is studied 
with much admiration by the French , 
creators of the mode. A friend of mine, 
returning from London, has seen 4 
copy of it in the hands of the Prince 
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of Wales—the British edition, of course. 
1 observe with astonishment its im- 
mensely increased American circulation, 
and its foreign editions, which, I am 
told, are read in every civilized country 
of the globe—and some localities as yet 
hardly meriting the adjective. The fast 
liners bring a new mode to the scrutiny 
of its editors a week after its launching 
on the boulevards. It seems strange, 
now, to look back upon the quaint lit- 
tle Vogue of 1909 and see how it has 
blossomed. 

The thing that pleases me most, how- 
ever, is that the scope of Vogue, as it 
was defined by the leaders of society 
in 1892, is the scope of Vogue to-day. 
And that the departments that were 
chosen by them then, as representing 
the things which interested them most, 
are still the departments of Vogue 
thirty years later. The formality of the 
age of manners has given place to the 
freedom of the age of sports. There has 
been a tremendous advance in stan- 
dards of taste and fashion. But all 
the while Vogue has maintained its 
same policy, and kept its same intimate 
personal contact with that public which 
is at once Vogue’s editorial material, 
its subscriber, and its friend. 

May I extend my admiring homage 
to its clear-sighted publisher, its bril- 
liant editor, and its most able staff; 
and congratulate Madame Vogue her- 
self on her possession of the charming 
secret of perpetual youth? 
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sirable than the other. The cooking 
is done by electricity. 

Statistics are somewhat stupefying, 
but a few struck us as illuminating. 
“If the Majestic were to hit an ob- 
ject when going only at the rate of 
five miles an hour, the blow delivered 
would be equal to that of 14,500 Ford 
cars.” Any one who has ever been 
hit by a single Ford car will appreciate 
this information. Again, as the circu- 
lar says, “For those who care for such 
things, there will be put on board each 
voyage 80,000 bottles of ale, 1,000 
quarts and 1,600 pints of champagne, 
4,000 bottles of whiskey, etc.” Again — 
“If one were to walk once through all 
the corridors and public rooms on 
board he would cover nine miles.” The 
mind faints before such figures as this. 

Other fascinating special features in 
the great modern development are a 
dark-room for photographers, shops 
selling travellers’ necessities, a large 
barber shop, hair-dressing parlour, a 
tailor’s shop, a conservatory for pre- 
serving flowers, and kennels for pet 
dogs, and everywhere is the same 
amazing improvement in design, the 
same avoidance of the barbaric luxury 
which used to obtain when the domi- 
nance of European travel was Teutonic 
in character and the name “Nord- 
Deutscher” was writ large on the waters. 

Of course, the modern stateroom 
costs more than it used to. Some one 
has spoken of it as an “alarming in- 
crease in the berth-rate.” But we 
must agree, it is worth it. 

Strange to say, to-day’s Atlantic 
record, held by the Mauretania (five 
days, eight hours, fifty-six minutes), 
is only five hours and a half faster 
than the old City of Paris made 


thirty years ago. But after all— 
though it is difficult for some of us to 
believe it—Europe isn’t the only con- 
tinent to which intelligent people go. 
United States Shipping Board boats 
have put South America on our back 
door-step with a running time of eleven 
days and eighteen hours to Rio, and 
the Empress of Canada holds the 
Pacific record by bringing the longest 
bar in the world (in Shanghai) within 
fourteen days of our inhospitable coasts. 

Of our third element, the air, I can 
say only a word. Orville Wright made 
the world’s first successful flight in a 
mechanically-propelled, heavier-than- 
air machine, starting (appropriately) 
from Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, just 
nineteen years ago. He made a speed 
of thirty miles an hour and was con- 
sidered lucky to come down feet first. 
The other day he went to an air-meet 
at Detroit, where he saw his child’s 
great-grandchild (for so fast do air- 
planes grow old in these days) break 
all records with a speed of 248.5 miles 
an hour. As a means of transportation, 
airplanes are making themselves felt in 
Europe—which is far ahead of us in 
this respect. 

Between Paris and London the great 
‘planes have developed beautifully 
fitted, comfortable accommodations. 
But as a general method of travel, the 
airplane is in its infancy. In another 
thirty years, it may rival the train 
and the steamship, and, looking even 
farther ahead. the young folk of to-d»v 
may see the time when one simply ad- 
justs an individual “tuner” attached 
to one’s person and slides off on an 
etheric wave with speed of light. Sci- 
entists are already talking about 4 
radio-sled. Heaven help us all! 
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(Continued from page ror) 


length coat which is so straight that it 
makes one line with the skirt. The 
model sketched is in chamois-coloured 
duvetine, a fabric which is well-liked 
by those who can afford a handsome, but 
somewhat perishable material. It is 
worked in beautifully managed blocks, 
stitched in a design on the cloth, and 
the fur is beaver. We also see occa- 
sionally the very tailored redingote 
with a slight flare on each hip, and 
usually a shawl collar of fur. 


COATS OF FUR 


Some capes are seen, but as a rule 
they are far less liked than coats. The 
fur coats are legion and are more 
gorgeous than ever. Sable and mink are 
first daytime favourites, breitschwantz 
and Russian squirrel second, and good 
qualities of seal perhaps third. One sees 
some Persian lamb, a good deal of mole, 
some kolinsky and gazelle, both natural 
and dyed, but beaver and its humbler 
relation, nutria (called ragondin in 
French) are preferred for trimming. 
An interesting model in seal is sketched 
on page 100, showing the combination of 
short jacket fronts with a Jong, rather 
narrow cape in the back, which hangs in 
many godets. I see Chéruit’s smart 
model in shaved lamb, dyed black, and 
made as straight and narrow as a 
string, with immense gathered frills of 
fitch making the odd sleeves. Shaved 
lamb figures a good deal, but it is said to 
be very difficult to work, owing to the 
fact that the skins take the dye so 
oddly that they are hard to match. One 
Sunday at the races appeared a delight- 
ful costume in bright brown shaved 
lamb, athe coat three-quarter length, 
very tailored, and cut with a slight flare, 
the skirt straight and narrow, and the 
hat of the same fur, in the popular cone- 
shaped form, with the narrow turned- 
down brim. 

The tremendous vogue of brown 
makes the brown fur very popular. 
Sometimes, everything in the costume is 
carefully matched, and sometimes har- 
monies of browns are worked out in the 
details. Brown accessories with black 
are as popular as they have been for 
some time, if not more so, especially 
when a black costume is trimmed with 
brown fur, to which all the accessories 
are painstakingly matched. Neverthe- 
less, though the rage for brown brings 
many brown shoes to match toilettes, 
we frequently see footgear of black 
patent leather or suéde, and, in this case, 
the stocking, instead of matching the 
browns in the costume, is often in that 
fawn shade which has led the stocking 
mode for so long. As one looks over the 
pesage on an important race day, one 
sees a preponderance of black and all the 
browns in the palette, with gray a 
third favourite. Some green, both dark 
myrtle and soft reseda, and a little dark 
blue come in, but well after the leaders. 
Other colours are reserved at present 
for occasional touches. 

Personally, I find the winter millinery 
fascinating. There are a thousand ver- 
sions of the little hat, with its rounded 


or cone-shaped crown, and its turned- 
down brim, trimmed in most cases with 
some sort of flat decoration placed at 
the right side back. One day, at the 
races, we suddenly find that many of 
these turned brims have Leen cut in the 
back, on each side, and turned up 
sharply; another Sunday will show us a 
series with the brims turned up sharply 
in the front. The trimming swung sud- 
denly round to the right-side back, and 
now it seems to be veering towards 
the direct back. The hat on page 100 
with the Jenny model is a small, cone- 
shaped felt of black, trimmed directly 
at the back, with a stiff brush of ai- 
grettes brown and black, placed alter- 
nately. The cockades used as trimming 
are of infinite variety: here is a hat 
trimmed with three leaves of finely 
pleated ribbon set flat against the crown; 
there is another with a star shape com- 
posed of rays of folded ribbon; another, 
of suéde—for this material is highly 
fancied for these shapes—is trimmed 
with a sort of target of the suéde, three 
concentric circles, one on top of the 
other. Another, sketched with the cha- 
mois-coloured suit of duvetine, is 
trimmed with a flat round of beaver, en- 
circled with pleated ribbon to match. A 
small shape of black hatter’s plush is 
trimmed with a’ grosgrain ribbon, put 
plainly round the base of the crown, 
the crossed ends sticking out in the back 
and held in place by a diamond pin. 
The shaving-brush aigrettes, single or 
double, one on top of the brim and the 
other under it, are still placed at the 
side of these small shapes. 


LARGER HATS AND VEILS 


While this little cloche is the reigning 
favourite, the beret is chosen by some 
women, and it is predicted that its 
popularity will increase. It is made of 
felt or of velvet, and some sort of 
brooch is always pinned in it. I note a 
tendency towards a square-shaped 
crown, like a man’s top-hat, but, of 
course, much shallower. This has made 
its appearance lately. A few larger 
shapes are seen, for there are women to 
whom a small close hat is very unbe- 
coming. A pretty one from Lewis is 
sketched and is of black velours rolled 
up in the front in cavalier style and 
trimmed with a silver ribbon threaded 
through the brim. A tall handsome 
woman, wearing a straight, tightly 
swathed coat dress of black velvet 
trimmed with monkey, wore to the races 
a wide plain hat of black hatter’s plush, 
the underside of the brim being cov- 
ered with fluted brown tulle. An end of 
the tulle hung down on one side. 
Lace veils, usually matching the hat in 
colour, are frequently seen, and the 
most popular way of draping them is to 
draw them across the hat, leaving a 
couple of inches over the eyes, with a 
long end hanging on the right shoulder. 
We must have all trimmings on the 
right side nowadays. I have even seen 
this idea carried to the extent of wearing 
a long pearl earring in the right ear and 
none in the left. M. H. 
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Trade Mark 


WRAP-AROUND 





Invisthle Corseting 
Obtained only by the 
WRAP-AROUND 


IT produces flat, smooth backs, close- 
fitting thighs, and assures success for 
the new type of closely draped gowns. 
No lacing annoyances and no incorrect 
fittings. 

The Wrap-around Invisible Corset 
is produced by closing the back of the 
corset and inserting firm sections of 
surgical rubber, which will expand to 
the requirements of fitting and will 
contract closely to the figure when 
adjusted. 


The Wrap-around Invisible Corset 
is made in all sizes and in all types, 
from the slender figure to the heavy, 
full figures. 





Price of style shown is $4.00. 
Other models $1.50 up. 


A Banoveav especially designed to wear 
with this type of Wrap-around. It extends 
well down below the waist-line and stays 
down securely over the low-top of the 


Wrap-around. Prices: $1.00 to $5.00. 
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The chic thing of the moment—the thing one can- 
not find at the other shops—the individual thing 
that will be copied by the discerning few, but not 
until one has had the pleasure of wearing it first-— 


This is what Mary Walls’ shop stands for. This, 
and something else. 


That something else is the pleased surprise with 
which one’s cheque book and the little price tag 
meet each other—and come back, to meet again! 


The evening gowns sketched here may be done in velvet for 
winter functions, or in lighter fabrics for tropical resorts 


TWO EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 


NEW YORK 














VOGUE 


AFTER THE BOB IS OVER 


(Continued from page 109) 


To begin with, Ernestine considered 
that sleek-headed person who pulled 
her hair straight back from her face 
and seemed bent on challenging an 
Easter egg painter to do her any flatter. 
But, to be perfectly frank, Ernestine 
knew she couldn’t get away with any- 
thing like that. No. The first person- 
ality evolved was to be an adaptable 
sort of being who wouldn’t intimidate 
Ernestine’s family. She was produced 
with a slight wave in her hair, but 
she can be repeated with nothing more 
than a twist of the iron on the soft 
bang. Then the locks are parted on the 
side, divided in three, the back part 
rolled into a little bun, and the sides 
twisted, crossed, and tucked under. 


A DUAL PERSONALITY 


The second personality of Ernestine 
is as up-to-date as the onyx and mar- 
casite pendant she wears with the long 
marcasite earrings, the thin marcasite 
and onyx bracelets, and the cigarette- 
holder (also onyx), as long and as slim 
as one’s best moyen-age silhouette—as 
long as the thoughts of youth about its 
elders’ inability to understand anything 
whatever. The real secret of Ernestine 
Two, however, isn’t -to be found in 
jewellery, but rather in the piquant 
contrast created by a sleek forehead 
and a bush of tight curls at the back, 
whose exuberance is prevented from 
overflowing the front of the coiffure by 
one of those wide, firm-minded combs 
so favoured by the mode. 
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Either of these coiffures, however, 
would quite fail to express the person- 
ality of Ernestine Three. For this, the 
brain behind all the Ernestines suggested 
that her hair-dresser turn her whole 
head into clusters and clusters of curls, 
not so tight this time, after which she 
whisks around the base of all those 
curls a long supple switch exactly 
matching them. There are two little 
errant twists above her ears and a bit 
of waved bang over her nose. Then she 
puffs out the nest’of curls at the sides to 
prolong the line of her eyes and give 
to her face an expression strange and 
more than a little disturbing. 

The fourth personality of Ernestine 
is impenetrable. Is she Spanish, this 
lady with the immense black fan? Is 
she a purely modern and _ synthetic 
product like the huge single stone on 
her slender finger? She is the East. 
China. Old Peking. But it is the 
Peking that is quite at home in Biar- 
ritz, of course. 


AND LAST OF ALL 


How does she do it? Ah, Madame, 
of that, alas, we have not been in- 
formed. But one is always permitted 
to guess. And it is borne in upon us 
that she had combed that hair back, 
and brushed it for about two hours— 
a la Chinoise—after which she has added 
that so-important roll, hiding its junc- 
ture with the back of her head with a 
circular comb. But maybe not, maybe 
not. ie at O 
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(Continued from page 44) 


and upward. And fifty dollars is by 
no means an uncommon expenditure 
when something very rare is wanted. 

Meantime, over in England, a really 
tremendous thing had happened, though 
ix wasn’t thought to be so at the time. 
An officer’s widow had opened the first 
beauty shop outside of Paris. There 
were not only all sorts of fascinating 
things to put on one’s face, but these 
things were actually applied by the 
specialist herself in quite a new way. 
The modest advertising of those days 
stated that the principles of massage 
had been acquired in India, which, in- 
deed, may well have been the case, 
since the art is of immemorial age in 
the East. Six years later saw the es- 
tablishment of a New York branch of 
this first English beauty shop—still in 
existence—and, so far as any one re- 
members, it was New York’s first re- 
liable introduction to that mania for 
making the most of one’s face that has 
gone on breeding beauty shops, up and 
down Fifth Avenue and across every 
discreet side street, from that day to 
this. 

Now they blossom in every city and 
in most towns and villages. Every one 
who doesn’t go for personal treatments 
buys somebody’s preparations. Drug 
stores, department stores, specialty 
shops—the mail-order catalogue—the 
persuasive booklet—there is no way in 
the world to escape being beautified! 

Every style of make-up has been 
tried. The pink and pretty came and 
went—the calcimined face with the 
poppy-red lips flared down the city 
streets—the purplish rouge and its 
mauve powder followed—and, at the 
moment, ochre powder with the henna 
lip stick is the thing. Lovely woman 
has fallen into the habit of turning her 
face into one poster after another, and 
varying the colour scheme overnight. 
The restless lip stick is used as casu- 
ally and as publicly as the handker- 
chief. The vanity-case and the cig- 


arette-holder are the symbols of this 
decade—the weapons of a fantastic 
coquetry. 

It was the year 1908 that saw the 
beginning of the war of Fashion versus 
Flesh. Paris issued the edict, “You 
must be slender, Madame”; Vogue 
sponsored ft, and the battle began; it 
has raged ever since, and the end is 
not yet. 

Immediately the back pages of the 
magazines filled with a new kind « 
advertisement. In the columns Shere 
so long had flourished such announce- 
ments as “Nature’s Rival Air Form”, 
now appeared announcements like this: 
“The Human Mould,” a marvellous 
fat-reducing apparatus, with the aid of 
which a woman could lift 100,000 
pounds in fifteen minutes and do her- 
self no end of good; rubber garments 
that promised to melt the very flesh 
from the bones sprang up like mush- 
rooms; brassiéres were invented; mas- 
seurs flourished; beauty parlours were 
crowded with frantic women trying to 
keep their faces while they lost their 
figures. “Reduce! Reduce!” became 
the slogan of the time. 

By one misaculous means or another, 
millions of pounds of American woman- 
hood have gone into the discard since 
that fateful day when Fashion mobil- 
ized her forces and challenged a world 
of “too, too solid flesh.” 

Ceaselessly the struggle has waged. 
And now, just as we have reached the 
goal and are completely sans bust. sans 
hips, sans géne—the greatest living 
demonstration of the power of mind 
over matter that the world has ever 
seen—we are told that Paris (see page 
100 of this number of Vogue for veri 
fication of this cruel rumour), that 
Paris—the inexorable—is murmuring 
something about women being too thin, 
and that if gowns are to be fitted 
there must be something to fit—can 
you bear it? Oh, Fashion, how strange 
are Thy Ways! 
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How old will you look on your birth- 
day? Will you be more attractive than 
you were the year before? Not time, but 
the proper treatment and care, will give 
you and your world the answer. 

Many women have found, through 
Primrose House, the way not only to hold 
their youth and charm, but a real means 
of obliterating signs of age, worry, and 
ill health. 

Face Molding, which originated at 
Primrose House, is thought by many to 
be the one scientifically correct treatment 
for the face and neck. One prominent 
woman physician, practising in New 
York, has said of Face Molding—“At 
last I have found real physiological com- 
mon sense.” 


For a Fresh, Unlined Face 


Those little worry lines that show in nearly 
every face, the tiny wrinkles and other flaws 
that mar beauty—Face Molding does more than 
efface these minor defects; it effectively lifts and 
retones the important underlying muscles that 
control the contour of your face and neck. 

For instance—see number 4, on the chart. If 
this muscle relaxes you will have a double chin. 
The muscles must be put in perfect condition 
before the clear, firm contour can be regained. 

Face Molding by anatomically correct manip- 
ulation, together with the necessary nourishing 
and tonic preparations, revitalizes and strength- 
ens the muscles so that they can hold them- 
selves up. 


AT THESE SELECTED 


B. Altman & Co. 
Stern Bros. 
ti Lord & Taylor 

«es John Wanamaker. 
Akron, Ohio. M. O'Neil Co. 
Albany, N. Y. Van Heusen Charles Co. 
Allentown, Pa. Hess Bros. 
Atlanta, Ga. Franklin & Cox, Ine. 
Baltimore, Md. Hochschild-Kohn Co. 
Boston, Mass. R. H. Stearns Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. G. G. Bryant. 
Chattanooga, Tenn Miller Bros. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Lawton Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Halle Bros. Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Kaufman & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio. F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
Davenport, Ia. M. L. Parker Co. 
Decatur, Ill. William Gushard Co. 
Denver, Colo. Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 
Des Moines, Ia. Harris-Emery Co. 
Detroit, Mich. Schettler Drug Co. 
Duluth, Minn. The Glass Bleck Store, Ine. 
Emporia, Kans. Rorabaugh-Paxton D. G. Co. 
Erie, Pa. Erie Dry Goods Co. 
Hutchinson, Kans, Rorabaugh-Wiley D. G. Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. H. P. Wasson & Co. 


STORES 


New York 
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Face Molding At Home 

We say that you can do more for yourself by 
a ten minute Face Molding Treatment each day, 
than by an occasional professional treatment. A 
chart showing the facial muscles and complete 
printed directions may be obtained, free of charge, 
at any of these stores or from Primrose House. 

ach day, as you grow older, the muscles are 
relaxing. Start, to-day, to give yourself this safe 
and scientific treatment that is keeping so many 
women attractively young. 


The Face Molding Set 


With this set—in the privacy of your boudoir 
—you can easily give yourself a complete Face 
Molding Treatment. A chart of the facial mus- 
cles and complete directions for Face Molding 
are on the inside cover. A Face Molder—which 
brings to your hands the skill of the trained 
nurses of Primrose House—and all the essential 
preparations for the treatment are included: 


Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream........ $1.00 size 
SED PICGHOMOE. . 2. .0:s scutes ss caeaes | ly 
Face Molding Cream.....:.... 000. Pas: 
Face Molder with 4-0z. bottle of 

Balsam Astringent............... 7.50 


The complete Face Molding Set—in an attrac- 
tive case—is priced at $10—at the stores, or 
postage paid from Primrose House. 


At Primrose House 


All treatments are given by graduate nurses. 
The Face Molding Treatment—one hour— 
$3.50: five treatments are $1500. 





By Mail from Primrose House 


If it is not convenient for you to purchase the 
preparations from the stores listed, they may be 
ordered direct from Primrose House—postaxe pre- 
paid on orders of $10.00 or more. 


The New Beauty—the booklet of Primrose House 
and its preparations and a confidential Diagnosis 
Sheet will be sent, free, upon request. 


I shall be glad to advise you about your per- 
sonal beauty problems. TPlease feel perfectly free 
to write to me. 


Elsie Waterbury Morris 
vimvrode _ 
LOUSE | 


Department C-5 a 
3 EAST 52ST. x(a i) 
New Yorn, = 
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The Hand and Arm Treatment—to develop, 
reduce and beautify the arms and hands, in- 


cluding an expert manicure, is $2.00. 

While appointments for treatments should be 
made in advance, our expert diagnostician will 
be glad to see, and advise, you at any time. 
Telephone Plaza 5347. 


At the Stores or by Mail 


Vanishing Cream— a foundation cream that 
contains just enough oil to protect a delicate skin: 
it makes a perfect powder base. $1.50, $2.50. 

Pomegranate Rouge—an exquisite cream 
rouge that prevents dryness and chapping and 
gives an entrancing, natural bloor to lips and 
cheeks. Light or dark. $2.50. 

Ko-Hul—darkens and promotes the growth of 
lashes and makes beautiful eyelid shadows. $2.50. 

Evening Face Powder—is used by clever wo- 
men to make them especially alluring in the often 
trying lights of evening. Perfumed and colored 
a fragrant orchid, equally successful on a light 
or dark skin, this most subtle of powders comes 
in a commodious, corded-silk box of distinctive 
design. $5.00. 

Porefiner—a fragrant cream that. magically 
reduces the enlarged pores which are to blame for 
sO many unattractive complexions. $1.25. 

Pine Bath Soap—brings to your bath a rich 
creamy lather fragrant with pine, and a refreshing 
stimulation that strikes a new note in luxurious 
living. Single cake, 75c.; a box of 6 is $4.50. 

Daffadowndilly Talcum—makes an exqui- 
site finish for the bath that prolongs its enjoy- 
ment and keeps you fresh and fragrant. Flesh 
tinted. $1.50. 

Primrose Special Lotion—is especiaily. nec- 
essary and beneficial for the hands at this time of 


year. It prevents, and quickly relieves, chapping 
and roughness. $2.00. 
AT THESE SELECTED STORES 


Cook & Feldher Co 
Ramsay Dry Goods Co. 

Fred Harvey, Union Station 
John Taylor D. G. Co. 

Rudge & Guenzel Co. 

Bullock’s, Ine. 

Stewart D. G. Co., Ine. 

Bon Marche D. G. Co. 

I.. S. Donaldson Co. 

New Castle D. G. Co. 
Rorabaugh-Kennell D. G. Co. 
Rorabaugh-Brown D. G. Co. 
Burgess-Nash Co. 

Meyer Bros. 

John Wanamaker 

Joseph Horne Co. 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Co. 
The Golden Rule. 

Leader Dept. Store Co 

The Emporium 

MacDougall & Southwick Co. 

T. S. Martin Co. 

Ta Salle & Koch Co. 
The Crosby Bros. Co. 
Iansburgh & Bro. 
Rorahaugh D. G. Coe. 


Jackson, Mich. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Los Angeles, (al. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Newton, Kans. 
Oklahoma City, Ok'a 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Paterson, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Joseph, Mo 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux City, Ia. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Toreka, Kans. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans. 
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) JANUARY SALE 


‘Walpole’Linens 








J134—Pure Momie 
Linen, 3-piece Tray 
Set, Hand Embroi- 
dered, complete with 
monogram. 

Sale Price 7.00 set 


J133—Pure Linen Hand Hemstitched Filet La 
AQ : ce edge, L : 
comprising one 36x36 in. Cloth and six 13x13 in. Sea — 


Sale Price, $14.25 Set 


Or with 45x45 Cloth 
Or with 54x54 Cloth 


*J 103—Sardinian Filet Lace 


Chair Backs, various 
designs, Sale Price. ...2.00 each 


WZ. 
Pure Linen. 
Fancy Weave, 
Hemstitched 

Towels 

19x35 ins. 
Sale Price 
16.50 Doz. 











TROPA, <S 


Purchases 
Sent 
Postpaid 
to any 
Part of the 
U.S. A, 





15.50 set 
16.75 set 














Ji21 — Pure Linen Hand 
Hemstitched 13-piece Sets, 
coniprising one 18x54 in. Run- 
ner and twelve 12x18 in 
Mats. Sale Price.. 14.85 set 
Also 13-piece Square Sets in 
same style, comprising one 
22x22 in. Centerpiece, six 
6x6 in, and six 10x10 in. 
Doilies! Sale Price 10.80 set 


SPECIAL—-SETS OF SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
Comprising one pair 72x104 in. Cotton Sheets, and one 
pair 22x35 in. Cotton Pillow Cases, complete with hand 


embroidered monogram, boxed and laundered. 


Or with 90x104 ins. Cotton Sheets 


Or in Pure Linen with 72x108 ins. Sheets 
Or in Pure Linen with 90x108 ins. Sheets... .. 


12.75 Set 
13.75 set 
26.50 set 
30.75 set 


WALPOLE BROTHERS 


Household Linen Specialists ESTABLISHED 1766 


“Fitth Ave: cor. 35% St Newbrk 


Also 587 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. LONDON & DUBLIN 


Factory: Waringstown, Co. Down, Ireland 


VOGUE 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS 





‘ 
By CONDE NAST 


This paper was originally published in “The Merchants’ and Manufacturers 
Journal” of Baltimore, and, while it deals principally with advertising, and might 
therefore be considered of too technical an interest to appeal to the majority 
of pur readers, we are reprinting it here because we are convinced that those: 
who constitute the class which makes such a class periodical as Vogue possible 
will unquestionably take a genuine delight in reading about themselves from an 
unfamiliar angle—in discovering what a power they are nthe land, and how 
unwittingly perhaps, their combined actions and desires, their similarity of taste, 


| are, after all, the source from which this magazine derives its inspiration and 
upon which is based its success. 


VEN if we grant for the sake of 
argument that “all men are cre- 
ated equal,” as the Declaration 
of Independence so wravely sets forth, 
we must admit in the same breath 
that they overcome this equality with 
astonishing rapidity. Among the 
100,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
| States, as a matter of fact, there is a 
‘lack of equality—a range and va- 
riety of man and womankind—that 
simply staggers the imagination; every 
| degree of learning from the man who 
| prefers to read his Testament in the 
| original Greek to the man who can 
not read anything in any language; 
every degree of wealth from the read- 
ers of the Wall Street Journal to those 
of the Salvation Army’s War Cry. 
Moreover, this vast population di- 
| vides not only along the lines of wealth, 
education, and refinement, but classifies 
itself even more strongly along lines 
of interests. There are, of course, 
| gradations from one class into another: 
| there are people who belong to several 
| classes; there are colourless people who 
| do not belong to any class; but, in a 
general way, all people really worth 
while—from the publisher’s viewpoint, 
| at least—are, by trade or profession, 


| 
| 
| 





| habits of thought, or personal interests, 


| 


| 


split up into pretty well-defined classes 
of one kind or another. 

A class publication, therefore, is noth- 
ing more.or less than a_ publication 
which looks for its circulation to those 
only who have in common a certain 
characteristic marked enough to group 
them into a class. That common char- 


| acteristic may be almost anything— 


religion: a particular line of business; 
community of residence; or some in- 
terest in common. When I say a class 
publication looks to one of these class- 
es for its circulation, I state it very 
mildly; as a matter of fact. the pub- 
lisher, the editor, the advertising man- 
ager, and the circulation man must 
conspire not only to get all their read- 
ers from the one particular class to 
which the magazine is dedicated, but 
rigorously to exclude all others. 

Class publications do not happen by 
accident. Every publisher must make 
up his mind whether he shall edit a 
publication for the whole heterogeneous 
reading population or deliberately aim 
to attract some special segment of it. 
To edit for a great audience, however 
mixed, and do it in such a way as to 
retain everybody’s interest is, of course. 
quite possible; but it can be done only 
by utilizing those things broad enough 
to appeal to human nature itself. All 
men are created equal, certainly so far 
as the fundamental elements are con- 
cerned. But right there is the crux 
of the whole class question, so far as 
the advertiser is concerned. From the 
editorial contents of a great general 
publication, no matter how worthy, 
you can not in the least judge the 
state of mind of its readers on any 
given subject. The manufacturer offer- 
ing his goods to an audience gathered 
together by editorial contents of such 
broad human appeal has not the slight- 
est means of knowing what proportion, 
if any, will be interested in the type 
and quality of article he is offering. 

In a single crowded city block you 





might easily find, say, an automobile 
dealer, a stamp collector, an expert 


fisherman, a kindergarten teacher, an 
art student, a chicken fancier, a base- 
ball fan, a clergyman, a soubrette, and 
a prohibitionist. Suppose, then, you 
were asked, as an experiment, to edit 
a publication that would appeal to this 
heterogeneous group! Your life would 
be one incessant hunt for stories, pic- 
tures, humour, verse, of the simplest, 
broadest, and most general appeal— 
and even then, one or two of your ten 
readers would probably cancel because 
they were not particularly interested. 

_Consider the little group we men- 
tion: in it, the stamp dealer has an ex- 
cellent possibility of a client in the one 
stamp collector, but what chance has 
he with the soubrette, the fisherman, 
the art student? And every publisher, 
I say, has to face this dilemma; he 
must make up his mind either to go 
after stamp collectors, fishermen and 
all, or to select the stamp collector, the 
fisherman, or the art student and go 
after this class alone. Even after his 
mind is made up, it still takes far- 
sightedness and the utmost fixity of 
purpose to prevent any really good 
class publication from growing into a 
general magazine, thereby diluting its 
circulation enough to defeat its own 
ends. Think how easy it would be, 
for instance, to add enough popular 
features to a typical class publication, 
like House & Garden to triple or quad- 
ruple its circulation; its publisners, 
however, are wise enough to see that 
every subscriber added this way only 
dilutes its strength. 

Nowadays, when everybody reads the 
popular magazines just as they do 
newspapers, and when the individual- 
ity of the publication counts for consid- 
erably less in bringing in subscriptions 
than the enterprise of its circulation 
man, the editor of any great general 
magazine, instead of being able to at- 
tract his own little circle of sympathetic 
readers, in a valiant effort to interest 
everybody, must make his magazine 
anything and everything but a class 
paper. The class editor, on the other 
hand, should make no attempt what- 
ever to interest the casual reader: on 
the contrary, he must do everything 
in his power to discourage all but those 
thoroughly interested in the particular 
subject, or closely allied subjects, to 
which his publication is devoted. 

An excellent example of the skilful 
handling of rather general editorial con- 
tents to secure “class” is found in 
Vanity Fair. A thirty-five cent maga- 
zine of humour and satire might be 
about the last place one would expect 
to look for high class advertising re- 
sults, yet Vanity Fair’s editor has so 
cleverly attuned all his articles, dra- 
matic criticisms, and book reviews to 
the taste of the well-bred that the 
magazine is recognized everywhere as 
a class medium. 

The exact value of any particular 
publication to any given advertiser de- 
pends entirely on the accuracy with 
which it performs its duty of selecting 
possible buyers in his line. 

Time and again the question of put- 
ting fiction in Vogue has been raised, 
those who advocated it urging with a 
good show of reason that the addition 
of stories and verse would make it easy 
to maintain a much larger circulation. 

(Continued on page 176) 
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“Sow will you look 


five years ‘from to-day ? 


ILL there be little tell-tale lines and wrin- 

kles creeping around your eyes—beginnings of 
droopiness about your mouth ? 
Have you wondered while observing the gradual 
blurring of outlines, and the deterioration of beauty 
in others, how soon the day would come when you, 
too, would be forced to realize that your cheeks 
were no longer rounded and firm, and that faded 
tones had taken the place of the bright bloom ? 


Dismiss these anxious thoughts ! 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


world-famed Beauty Specialist 


will study your skin's character and choose just the one or 
two preparations necessary to eliminate: 


Lines Wrinkles 
Sagging Muscles 


Crowsfeet 
Enlarged Pores 


Science does not generalize—it is exact. Therefore, Mme. 
Rubinstein’s scientific Beauty Culture consists of giving the 
exact ingredients suited to each individual need of your skin. 


cAt the Salon Valaze 


Scientific Beauty Treatments and Beauty Lessons are given 
by Mme. Rubinstein’s experts, trained by her in Beauty 
Culture. These lessons include one complete introductory 
treatment at the small cost of $3.50. Thus you can learn to 
use the world-renowned Valaze Beauty Preparations to the 
best advantage in your own home. Mme. Rubinstein grants 
personal interviews and answers individual problems by spe- 
cial letter. Her booklet ‘‘Secrets of Beauty’’ describes Valaze 
Preparations and outlines simple Home Treatments for all 
conditions of the skin. Sent upon request to Dept. V. 


If the Valaze Preparations are not obtainable in 
your city, send the name of the dealer best qualified 
to represent Mme. Rubinstein so that a depot may 
be established there. 


y, | Established 1897 


46 West 57th Street 


NEW YORK 
PARIS LONDON 


126 Rue Fbg., St. Honore 24 Grafton St., W. 1 


; — 

For the dry and normal skin: , Ay 
Valaze Cleansing and Massage a 

Cream, 1 Ww 

x 

of exquisite quality and_ softness. \ \ 
Should be used for cleansing instead ) } 
of soap and water. Softens and clears / | 


the pores of impurities and prevents {| | /l¥ 
a dry, harsh condition. $1.00, $1.75 \\  / / 
Valaze Anthosoros, 
an exceptionally nourishing cream for dry, thin, 
wrinkled faces and necks. Removes lines, crowsfeet 


and roughness. Restores the texture and tension of 
the skin. $1.75, $3.50 


For the oily skins ana blackheaas : 
Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste, 


removes greasiness, blackheads, redness, 


fers enlarged pores resulting from Acne or 
Hi \ other causes and refines the coarse skin 

—~ = e 24> 
im texture $1.10, $2.20 


: Valaze Beautifying Skinfood, 

{ < a wonderfully stimulating cream. Pre- 

‘ vents skin disorders, maintains the 
wholesome activity of the skin, clears it 
of sallowness, removes tan and freckles 


pi iN $1.25, $2.50 


For relaxed muscles, lines and wrinkies: 

Valaze Roman Jelly, wae — 
an astringent balm that con- ||| // 4 AQ) 
solidates relaxed muscles, — |\\|(—/ 
strengthens the tissues, \ \/| 
restores to the most 
shrivelled skin and baggy 
contour, the firmness of 


youth. $1.50,$3.00 // // | |, 


aie eae \ 
/ : oo ™®) 
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% * e 
a4. ‘\ gp For every type of skin: 
si im 7 Valaze Beauty Grains, 
I ry a marvelous penetrative wash, 
| / F 4 invaluable for evening toilet. 


Whitens the face, hands and 

\ / body. Used instead of soap. 

\\ Cleanses and refines the pores, 

' keeps the skin pure. $1.25, $2.50 

Valaze Cleansing and Massage Cream, 

Cream should be alternated with Beauty Grains; 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood should be applied night 
and morning. $1.00, $1.75 


Powder foundation for winter protection: 
Valaze Balm Rose, for dry and normal skins, 


protects the skin from dust, 
winds and chapping; an 


excellent base for powder fa 
$1.75, $3.50 Vig 16 


Valaze Beauty Founda- / 
tion Cream, for oily skins, 





produces that ‘‘mat™ tone ». —. \ 

so becoming; insures adhe- = ~S-S\_ \ 

sion of powder. so \ 
$1.10, $2.20 é, OY 


Valaze Eye Shadow, 
Brown and Blue. 


$1.00, $2.50 


Compact Rouges: 
Valaze Crushed Rose Leaves, 
A ravishing French rouge. 
Raspberry tint becoming to all com- 


plexions. Brunette, Blonde, Man- 
darin, Clair. $1.00, $3.50 


Valaze Lip Lustre, 


protects lips from chapping: gives 
rich lip color. 65c, $1.00, $1.75 


Valaze Rouge and Creme (Paste), 
The latest, most becoming and lasting French colors. 
Coral to suit all complexions. Geranium for Blondes, 
Hindu for Brunettes. $2.00, $3.50 
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Art is the human expression of BEAUTY, which, from 
time immemorial, man has striven to re-create. The 
painter with his brush, the sculptor with his clay, have 
immortalized its form. The poet, the musician, have 
interpreted its harmonious mysteries. 

But the artistic genius of the Perfumer has re-created 
the most wonderful mystery of all—the very soul of the 
flowers—Fragrance. 


In Paris, three generations ago, Armand ROGER and 
Charles GALLET were the masters of this art. All the 
flowers of the lovely gardens of old France yielded their 
perfumed secrets to them—the rose, lily of the valley, 
carnation, jasmine, heliotrope, violet. But with the violet 
they conquered the world. 

Undoubtedly, the elusive fragrance that still clings 
to grandmother’s wedding gown was Violette de Parme 
—from the sky blue violet of Italy. Feminine moods 
change, but desire for this wonderful perfume remains, 
as lasting as the perfume itself. 

The grandsons of Armand ROGER and Charles 
GALLET are the ROGER & GALLET of today. In- 
heriting the artistic genius of the founders of the house, 
and trained from generation to generation in the atmos- 
phere of the real art of Fragrance, they have given a 
Fragrance-loving world many new creations—just as 
lovely and pure as the perfumes of old, yet perhaps more 
appealing to present-day American womanhood. 


Pre-eminent among these creations is 


lourd DMO 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 
The most luxurious perfi:me in the world 
Most of the many fragrant products of Roger & 
Gallet are obtainable in Extrait, Eau de Toilette, 
Poudre, Talc, Sachet, Savon, Bath Crystals, Brillantine 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs—Paris 


25 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK 


Best dealers everywhere carry 
Roger & Gallet products 


On request we shall be glad to send 
you our little booklet, ‘*Parisian 
Toilet Specialties de Luxe.” 
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VOGUE 


PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued jrom page 174) 


That this would increase the quantity 
of our circulation we granted; but we 
were fearful of its effect on the class 
value. That those who became readers 
of Vogue because of its news to the 
so-called smart world, would be equal- 
ly interested in the fashions and in 
all the rest of Vogue’s contents, we 
were fairly certain; but that all those 
who might be attracted to Vogue 
through fiction would be seriously in- 
terested in the rest of its contents, or 
in its advertisements, we had every 
reason to doubt. So, rather than risk 
it, Vogue still does without fiction. 
This is what I mean by the “fixity of 
purpose” necessary, if a magazine is 
to remain a pure class publication in 
the better sense. I hold that a com- 
munity of active interest in what the 
publication presents editorially is the 
only safe criterion of class paper. 

It happens usually that readers of 
those publications we are accustomed 
to reckon as class publications have, in 
addition to this similarity of interests. 
a similarity of circumstances — that 
they are wealthy people. But this is 
an effect, not a cause; and, highly de- 
sirable as it is from the advertiser’s 
viewpoint that every unit of the circu- 
lation he buys should be a millionaire, 
it is infinitely more desirable that every 
unit be at least potentially interested 
in his kind of merchandise. When an 
advertiser gets both—when he gets 
readers who are yot only well-to-do 
enough to buy if they want to, but in- 
terested enough to want to—then he 
has a real class publication, tle -best 
advertising medium that can be aymved. 

A few short years ago when the 
Life Insurance companies in New York 
State were raked over the cpals, one 
of the charges against thers was the 
wasting of millions «nm xighly paid so- 
licitng agents. The insurance com- 
panies replied that all the vast ma- 
chinery which scours the country for 
men who might insure, and pounds 
away at them until they do, is not an 
extravagance, but an actual necessity. 
Inormous sums, they said, must always 
be spent in picking out the people who 
ought to imsure. Were they able. by 
some magic power, to ignore the nine 
out of every ten who do not want or 
can not buy insurance and go directly, 
in every case, to the tenth individual 
who does want and will buy, the saving 
would be almost immeasurable. 

That is the identical problem con- 
fronting the advertiser of to-day. And 
it is just the problem that the class 
publication has undertaken to solve for 
him. Vogue indeed has solved it for 
him. Imagine a huge magnet passing 
over one hundred million inhabitants 
of this country, from Maine to Califor- 
nia, from Canada to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, so charged that it could literally 
segregate, lift out, and draw unto itself 
those particular individuals who have 
certain definite characteristics as to 
modes of living, inclinations, and in- 
comes. Vogue in America has been 
just such an active magnet. The taste, 
knowledge, ability. and intelligence put 
into the selection and grouping of its 
editorial pages have developed for these 
pages the magnetic power of lifting out 
of America’s mass of one hundred mil- 
lion people. the one hundred and fifty 
thousand of the wealthiest and most 
discriminating individuals. 

The amazing purchasing power of 
this audience that Vogue has secured 
and attracted to itself, and the extent 
to which it has eliminated waste cir- 
culation, is weil known to the adver- 
tisers who have been patronizing Vogue 
on so generous a scale. On the other 
hand. to many an advertiser, a large 
part of the circulation of even the best 
medium of general circulation is abso- 
lute waste which varies, of course, with 


the article advertised. Standard goods, 
like soap or breakfast foods, find the 
waste reduced to the minimum. As the 
article varies from every-day goods at 
every-day prices, just in that propor- 
tion will the waste increase and the 
need for a class medium be felt. 

The joker in the comparatively low 
advertising rates of any great general 
medium is that these rates are not 
based on its entire circulation, but sim- 
ply on that portion which, it is esti- 
mated, will be likely to:be interested 
in the average advertisement. This 
rate distributed over the whole circu- 
lation gives a rate per thousand be- 
side which the class rate naturally 
seems high. And, until Vogue blazed 
the way to a new field, advertisers 
were so accustomed to reckon circula- 
tion in terms of bulk instead of in terms 
of power, that class publishers hada hard 
time proving that, for most high grade 
articles, their rate was actually low. 

Now, however, this is pretty gen- 
erally admitted to be the fact, and in- 
numerable instances may be cited 
wherein an advertiser testifies to his 
own astonishment that not only is his 
cost per reply less, but that the little 
class publication has actually “out- 
pulled” two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen 
times the great general mediums with 
their tremendous circulation. Except 
that it goes against our preconceived 
notion of big circulation bringing big 
returns, there is after all nothing so 
astonishing in those results. Allow me 
to draw a comparison: 

In the Waldorf-Astoria stands a 
flower booth, so small that its keeper 
has scarcely room to move about. Yet 
he pays $10,000 a year rent. Two 
blocks away, where fifty times as many 
people pass, he could hire a store five 
times as large at half the rent. Why is 
this tiny stand in the Waldorf so tre- 
mendously more valuable to him than 
the bigger store only two blocks away? 
Simply because the Waldorf itseif in- 
troduces the florist to a select group of 
purchasers. Everybody there. who looks 
at the flowers can afford to buy, and a 
large proportion do buy generously, 
while thousands of people, who never 
think of buying an orchid, are hurry- 
ing down the street two blocks away. 

An automobile manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, can stand on the curb of general 
circulation, so to speak, and attempt 
to interest every miscellaneous passer- 
by, or—like the flower stand in the 
Waldorf—he can utilize the possibili- 
ties of the class publication to sift out 
for him automatically the possible buy- 
ers from the mass of never-coulds and 
never-woulds. Just one more example: 

To extract the fugitive perfume from 
delicate flowers, such as the jasmine 
and the violet, the French manufac- 
turers use “cold enfleurage,” wherein 
the flowers are placed upon the purest 
of pure cold lard applied on the sur- 
face of glass plates held in wooden 
frames. This perfumed lard is after- 
wards by pressure and long filtration 
separated from the exhausted flowers. 
In this expensive and painstaking way 
is obtained the real quintessence. ; 

A single round of quintessence of 
violets sells for $2992; a pound of fresh 
violet petals is worth, perhaps, seventy- 
five cents. General circulation is like 
a pound of violet petals. Somewhere 
among these petals is what you seek, 
but along with it are the stems, the 
pistils, the fibre—for your purpose, 
waste. In class magazine circulation, 
all these waste products have, at in- 
finite labour and expense, been elimi- 
nated for the advertiser. There remains 
only the quintessence of what he seeks. 

A poor class paper is a very weak 
thing indeed. A good class paper 1s 
one of the most valuable mediums in 
the publishing world. 
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(Continued from page 122) 


Therefore, my dear Mr. Nast, I hail 
the joyous thirtieth anniversary of 
Vogue and press warmly the hands of 
its most excellent director. 


(Signed) Paul Géraldy. 


From - Revillon Fréres 


To the Editors of Vogue:— 

Vogue is so essentially feminine that 
it might seem tactless to allude to a 
thirtieth birthday. However, Revillon 
Fréres, celebrating their two-hundredth 
birthday in the same year, may cer- 
tainly claim the elderly privilege of 
extending warmest congratulations. 

With cordial good wishes 


Very sincerely, 


(Signed) Jean Revillon. 


From Princesse Murat 


Dear Mr.-Condé Nast:— 

Your magazine is quite venerczble— 
how young it must make you feel—let 
me congratulate you on this occasion! 

May the years pass—and Vogue con- 
tinue to watch the changing fashions, 
and the vanishing seasons. 


Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Princesse Lucien Murat. 


From Marquise de Chabannes 


Monsieur:— 

I have been told of the thirtieth 
birthday of Vogue and, on the eve of 
this anniversary, I take great pleasure 
m sending you my felicitations on your 
interesting and artistic magazine. 
Among the revues which I receive, there 
is none which I prefer to Vogue, for it 
stands for good taste, and the infinite 
variety of its articles makes it attractive 
to everybody. 

Long life, then, to Vogue, and my 
good wishes for the future. 


(Signed) Béthune, 
Marquise de Chabannes. 


From Comtesse de Lubersac 


My dear friend:— 

Quick! A birthday cake with thirty 
candles upon it to celebrate the anni- 
versary of that child which you have 
cherished with so much care and in- 
telligence, and even occasionally with 
anxiety'!—and which has never ceased 
to be a joy since the hour of its 
birth. 

With many thanks and continued 
affection, 


(Signed) Comtesse J. de Lubersac. 


From Dean’s 


My dear Mrs. Chase:— 

he best compliment we can pay 
Vogue is that we began advertising in 
Its pages in 1895 and that our January 
first, 1923, advertisement will be the 
358th that has appeared in the maga- 
zine. 

From our acquaintance with Vogue’s 
founders, Mr. McVickar and Mr. 
Turnure, we knew that Vogue was 
built on a first-hand knowledge of 
New York’s smart society—our cus- 
tomers—and it struck us at once that 
Its advertising pages were an excellent 
medium for our wares to be presented 
to them. 

. May we congratulate Vogue on hav- 
ing successfully maintained and de- 
veloped the traditions of its founders, 
and express the hope that we may both 


of us continue for many years to serve 
together the pleasantest clientele in the 
world? 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) George Hamilton Dean. 


From John Wanamaker 


Dear Mrs. Chase:— 

Your fine imagination in conceiving 
this historic issue of Vogue is uncover- 
ing rich treasures of romance and fash- 
ion, judging from even the little infor- 
mation which has leaked; into this of- 
fice from yours. Celebrating next year, 
as we shall, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Greater New York, and in 1926 the 
three hundredth anniversary of New 
York’s first ‘settlement; Vogue has 
shown initiative in making the first of 
the ‘historic celebrations which will un- 
doubtedly be our happiness’'to enjoy 
in the near years to come. Your co- 
workers have caught your own enthu- 
siasm, and when this issue of Vogue 
appears the enthusiasm over all New 
York will be general, even though New 
York is filled with so many people who 
have come here from other parts of 
the country. 

I know you will have the great suc- 
cess that you deserve. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Joseph H. Appel. 


From Primrose House 


My dear Mrs. Chase:— 

Just to congratulate you upon the 
thirtieth birthday of Vogue and to 
express the hope that thirty years from 
now I shall be looking forward each 
month with the same interest to the 
receipt of my copy. Vogue has had a 
very real place in establishing ideals in 
America and to my mind has a great 
power to sift and place before the gen- 
eral public the best and newest in our 
lives. 

I wish for you all the success you so 
richly deserve. 


Sincerely, 


(Signed) Elsie Waterbury Morris. 


From Elizabeth Arden 
My dear Mrs. Chase:— 


I want to make an opportunity of 
this, the thirtieth anniversary of Vogue, 
to send a little message of congratula- 
tion to you. 

We have grown up together, almost. 
Our association began many years ago; 
I sent my first announcement to Vogue 
in April, 1908. And our friendship is 
bound by the strongest of ties—our 
doing things for each other. My 


salons are established now in eleven. 


cities here and in Europe: my prepara- 
tions are sold in over six hundred of 
the smart stores of this country. Much 
of this I feel I owe to Vogue. 

It is my earnest hope that the fu- 
ture holds even greater things for you, 
greater opportunities, greater success. 
We have come this far together; let us 
continue very far! 


Cordially, 
(Signed) Elizabeth Arden. 


From Earnest Elmo Calkins 


My dear Mrs. Chase:— 

Methuselah’s claim to immortality 
rests entirely on his longevity. We do 
not know what he did with all that 
time. We do know what Vogue has 
done with its thirty years. To create 
a new kind of publication with a real 
purpose, meeting a real demand, in- 


(Continued on page 188) 











Something 
Every Girl 
Should K now 


“My dear, I want to tell you 
about something every girl ought 
to know. 

“You know how much your 
daintiness and charm have to do 
with your success. So girls take 
no end of trouble with their hair, 
skin and the other touches that 
mean so much. 

“But in spite of all that, a 
woman’s daintiness is often com- 
pletely ruined by the odor of per- 
spiration and that other inevitable 
odor to which womankind is reg- 
ularly subjected. 

“T used to suffer that way. I 
did not know what I know now 
—that this trouble can be over- 
come by using ‘Mum.’ 

“Every morning I apply a little 
‘Mum’ and I have the comforta- 
ble assurance that I shall be en- 
tirely free from all body odors 
for the rest of the day and eve- 
ning. 

“No, ‘Mum’ doesn’t check per- 
spiration or the other functions of 
the body. It just takes the odor 
away, that’s all. And it can’t in- 
jure either the clothes or the most 
delicate tissues of the body! It’s 
a nice, soft white cream, not a bit 
greasy. 

“So, that’s why I say most 
earnestly, ‘Mum’ is the word. 

“And there’s another thing— 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Send us $1 and your dealer’s name and 
we'll send you ‘‘Mum,’”’ Amoray and 
Evans’s Depilatory Outfit postpaid. Or 
send 50c for ‘‘Mum’’ and Amoray. 
Use the coupon. 















*““Mum”’ is the word. 


the hair under the arm and on'the 
limbs. I have found an excep- 
ticnal hair remover called Evans's 
Depilatory Outfit. I like it 'be- 
cause it removes the hair with so 
little trouble and leaves the skin 
so smooth and comfortable. 

“No, it doesn’t stop the hair 
from growing again, and neither 
does it make the hair grow any 
faster. Evans’s Depilatory Outfit 
is particularly useful, because it 
comes as a complete outfit ready 
for use at your dressing table. 

“There’s a wonderful new talc, 
too—‘d moray’—really a perfurne 
in powder form. It is so rich, its 
exquisite fragrance lasts all day, 
like some of the finest imported 
talcs. Yet it costs only 35 cents.” 





Get these helpful friends at 
your drug- or department store 
today. 

“Mum” —for all body odors— 
25 cents. ‘“Mum” is the word. 

Evans's Depilatory Outft— 
complete for removing hair at 
your dressing table—75 cents. 

“A moray’ —the distinctly fem- 
inine talce—35 cents. 

Or use the coupon and take ad- 
vantage of our special offer. 


Jan., 1923 
MUM MFG. CO., 
1107 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I enclose ———————._ Please send 
me the articles checked below: 
) ‘‘Mum,” 25¢ ( ) Amoray, 35c. 
) Special Offer: “Mum” 
Amoray, 50c. 
( ) Evans’s Depilatory Outfit, 75c. 
( ) Special Offer (all three), $1. 
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McCutcheons 


Department No. 18 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 


Suggestions for 


Gifts of Pure Linen 


GIFTS for the discriminating woman—beautiful 
pieces of McCutcheon Linen that will bring her 
pleasure and service for years. She is certain to 
recognize the superlative quality of these Linens— 
their exquisite design and workmanship. 











Decorative Linens 


No. 336 Charming Luncheon Sets and Scarfs—on cream- 
colored, round-thread, pure Linen. Hand-scalloped and hand- 
embroidered in blue or green. 

Round Luncheon Sets, 13 pieces, $12.50; 25 pieces, $21 a set. 
Oblong Luncheon Sets, 7 pieces, $13.75 set; 13 pieces, $22.50 
set. 
Scarfs, 18x36 in., $3.50; 18x45 in., $4.25; 18x54 in., $5.00. 
Place Mats, 12x18 in., $17.50 a doz. 


Table Cloths and Napkins 


No. 303 These Damask Cloths and Napkins are heavy satin- 
like weaves in the Anemone pattern. Of absolutely pure Linen 
and lovely design. 

Table Cloths: 2x2 yds., $11.50; 2x214 yds., $13.50; 2x2\% 
yds., $14.50; 2x3 yds., $17.50; 2x314 yds., $21.00; 2x4 yds., 
$24.00; 2x414 yds., $27.50. 

Napkins: 22x22 in., $16.50 doz.; 24x24 in., $18.60 doz.; 
27x27 in., $22.50 doz. 

MAIL ORDERS —There is still time to mail us your order for Linens to 
be delivered before Christmas. Our mail order department gives prompt 
and painstaking attention to all mail orders. 
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30 YEARS OF THE MODE 


(Continued from page 68) 


modifications for a dozen years or more. 
In the beginning, this change, tenden- 
cies toward which were apparent late 
in the preceding year, was no more 
than the dropping of the horizontal 
movement of drapery, a little modifi- 
cation of the curve of the hips, and a 
slight widening of the skirt at the bot- 
tom. In the older silhouette, the line 
of extreme width had been at the hips. 
It now dropped to the bottom of the 
skirt, and it remained there for a sur- 
prising number of years, while sleeves 
swelled and shoulders widened and 
shrunk again and hips and bust went 
through ail possible exaggerations of 
curve. 

This new skirt, which was even 
longer than its predecessor, was a skirt 
of many gores, but slightly full or even 
perfectly plain at the top and flaring 
from the hip-line in godet pleats of ever 
increasing width and stiffness. The 
mode became in actual fact a modern 
age of crinolines, or perhaps one should 
say an age of fibre chamois, which soon 
surpassed the real hair-cloth in favour, 
being not only more pliable, but lighter, 
a distinct consideration, since these 
skirts at their widest were not only 
lined with silk or cambric or sateen, 
but interlined all the way to the waist 
with the stiffening, and their really ex- 
cessive weight hung from a single nar- 
row band. ‘Above was the snugly fit- 
ted separate bodice with its immense 
sleeves—a feature of even the tailored 
suits—similarly stiffened, in a passion 
for width that reached its height in 
1895 and 96, Sleeves absorbed yards 
upon yards of material, serving to sup- 
port absurd little wraps rustling with 
pleatings and frills, while between the 
immense width of the shoulders and the 
vastness of the skirts, with their stiff 
round godets now gathered in a great 
cluster at the back and their flaring 
edges sweeping the floor, the long and 
tightly laced waist seemed slimmer than 
ever, 


THE FAMOUS PRINCESSE GOWN 


The new mode brought also another 
feature destined to prolonged favour, 
the famous princesse gown, which had 
doubtless a common ancestry in the 
Middle Ages with our one-piece frocks 
of to-day, but had developed a very 
different strain. This princesse gown 
of the ’nineties, which lasted well into 
the present century, had a glovelike 
perfection of fit to be attained only by 
the highest art of dressmaking and of 
corseting. Like the skirts described 
above, it was cut in gores and stiffened, 
and from collar to hip-line it followed 
the curves of the figure without a con- 
cealing fold or a wrinkle, spreading 
from that point in the inevitable godet 
pleats and marking the waist only by 
its exaggerated inward curve. This 
princesse model appeared in every type 
of costume, from the tea-gown and the 
tailleur—where it was combined later 
with little short Eton coats or boleros— 
to the most elaborate ball-gowns, and 
was one of the most striking features of 
the entire mode, existing side by side 
with the separate bodice and skirt. 

In 1895 Worth costumed Mrs. Pot- 
ter in Le Collier de la Reine, copying the 
blue velvet gown of the Lebrun por- 
trait of Marie Antoinette at Versailles 
and the orange velvet gown of the Van- 
loo portrait, and there followed a cer- 
tain amount of Louis XVI. influence on 
the mode, lengthening the snug bodice, 
lightening the coiffure, and bringing the 
square décolletage and the Niniche hat, 
slanted very far up in back and very 
far over the eyes in front. It brought, 
also, great elaboration to the wide 
skirts, puffs of silk or chiffon, front 
panels of contrasting: satin much em- 
broidered, frills. of lace which also 


decked the bodice, and elbow sleeves 
ending in lace ruffles. 

Meanwhile the tailored suit con- 
tinued to advance in favour, and there 
also the influence of the Louis XVI. 
mode was apparent, in the little gilets 
which were set into the fronts of the 
shorter coats, though both the longer 
and the shorter coats continued to fit 
the figure with a perfection which testi- 
fies to the excellence of the tailoring of 
that day. The sports mode, too, con- 
tinued to attract increasing attention, 
for women were finding sports more 
and more to their taste. For the bicy- 
cle, both the once abhorred bloomers 
and the excessively short skirt were 
worn by the very smartest women, 
while golf had developed the Norfolk 
jacket suit, the “shirtwaist,” and the 
golf cape, though it had as yet pro- 
duced no effect on the tightness of the 
corset and only a little on the length 
of the skirt. Furs—seal, Russian crown 
sable, chinchilla, fox—in the form of 
scarfs, boas, trimmings, and an occa- 
sional cape, were much in favour, but 
fur coats were seldom seen, though oc- 
casionally the sleeves of a cloth coat 
were made of astrakhan or Persian 
lamb. 


SLEEVES LOSE THEIR FULNESS 


Deflation was the word in 1897, and 
both skirts and sleeves began to cut 
their fulness, a measure from which 
sleeves have never recovered, though 
skirts were soon in a position to spread 
themselves more than ever. Lace be- 
came an important feature of the mode 
in this period, largely through the in- 
fluence of the Maison Callot, and was 
often applied in horizontal bands on 
the skirts, often black on white or light 
colours, simulating something of the 
width that the skirt had lost, though 
the effect of the silhouette remained 
long. At the same time a reduction of 
the stiffening gave the skirts a new 
tendency to define the figure well be- 
low the hip-line, and this was a marked 
feature of the modes of the early years 
of the twentieth century. 

In 1900, that mainstay of modes, the 
corset, underwent a change that re- 
sulted in a striking modification of the 
silhouette to the famous “straight-front” 
line. Up to the closing years of the 
last century, every smartly gowned 
woman, despite the fulminating of 
physicians and the agonizing of artists, 
had worn the very much curved and 
very tightly laced corset which the 
mode had inherited from the Victorian 
era. Her ambition was to have a pret- 
ty waist, and no one could have con- 
vinced her that it did not both agree 
with her and become her perfectly. It 
may be that some years of experience 
in sports and in motoring had aroused 
in her mind the suspicion that she 
might be mistaken. At all events, when 
a woman physician of considerable 
reputation established herself as a cor- 
set-maker in Paris and set out, with the 
support of the medical profession, to 
prove that the corset as worn at that 
time was an instrument of torture, 
woman lent a surprisingly willing ear, 
though one suspects, of course, that hei 
mind was on the line that the new 
corset gave rather than on the well- 
being it was said to bring. ; 

The theory of this new corset, which 
would undoubtedly seem to the woman 
of to-day worse than that of the early 
*nineties, was that the inward curve at 
the waist in front was injurious an 
that only a curve at the back could be 
permitted with safety. This was a radi- 
cal change, and it came in for extraor- 
dinary exaggeration. To attain this 
straight-front line, the hips were swung 
backward and the flesh forced upward, 

(Continued on page 180) 
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For Droop under the Chin, and the Relaxed Muscles of the 
Face —use Dorothy Gray’s Russian Astringent Cream. 
Tightens the skin without drying it, and makes a perfect 
“powder foundation” for dry skin. Price $3 and $5.50. 


For Enlarged Pores—use Dorothy Gray’s Pore Paste at night. 
Removes eruptions and pimples, $1.10. Use Dorothy Gray’s 
Orange Flower Tonic instead of water for face. $.85 and $1.75. 


For Over-sensitive and Dry Skins—to make the surface smooth 
and velvety—(no fattening effect)—use Dorothy Gray’s 
Tissue Cream. $.80 and $1.60. 
Dorothy Gray’s Moisture Proof Face Powder, a healing 
powder for a sensitive skin. Protects the face from wind 
and severe weather. Price $1.50. 


For Thin Faces—to fill out hollows and build up tissues— 
Dorothy Gray’s Special Skin Food, $1.10 and $1.75. 


Sor Visi tors to New VY York, 






Send for Booklet 










with completelist 
of preparations 
for Correcting Re- 
laxed and Flabby 
Muscles. Double 
Chin. Bleach 
treatment. How 
to Correct an 
Oily Skin. A 
Dry Skin. Biack- 
Heads _ and En- 
larged Pores. 


NOVEL CHIN STRAP 
PRICE $6.25 

















Lunes under the eyes removed 
Downward droop at corners of- 
moutn corrected 
QDroopunder chin lifted 
Sagging muscles in cheek strengthened 
By proper prepavations ano 
Moulding exercises! 


Womans as Youn 


OES a twinge come when the mirror gives back its first warn- 

ing signal?—a little sagging under the chin, or a cruel droop 

and crépiness that remind you of things that fill you with un- 

happy thoughts?—Thoughts of settled maturity, that nameless 

age that all women detest. Away with such detestable spectres! 
Let us bring again the carefree joy of Youth Regained! 

Anxiously, almost hesitatingly, women come to me daily from 

every city in the country—and from each and all I have lifted the 





Keedep>?? 


Youth! 


SPECIAL AGENCIES 


B. Altman & Co., Sterit ‘empennene Lord & 
Taylor, New York Cit 

Fred Harvey Drug aeae. Union Station, 
Kansas City, Mo 

Elizabeth Elisworth. 2-B Newbury St., 
Boston. 

Shepard Company, Providence, R I 

Kaufman’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith & Welton, Norfolk, Va. 

Mandel Brothers, Chicago. 

L. S. Ayers, Indianapolis. 

Rorabaugh-Brown, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

The Lingerie Shop, Omaha, Nebraska 

Or direct from Dorothy Gray. 
All Orders Prepaid, 


CES 


I have a Special Treatment. 


It is most efficacious. 















can easily 
We yours! | 








ng ad the Line of her Shroal 


burden of anxiety. I have restored the graceful, Lovely Line of 


Come to me, when you are in New York—or if you live at a 
distance write to me and I will tell you the proper patting and 
molding exercises, and tell you which preparations to buy here or 
in your own city. 


aid, you yourself can restore CD 
“the Lovely Line of Youth.” orth, Coy 


With their 


749 FIFTH AVENUE 


For Wrinkles about Eyes—Dorothy Gray has an unusual paste 
for removing wrinkles about eyes and stre ngthening tissues. 
Firmly adhesive during sleep. It is Dorothy Gray’s Pour la 
Patte d’Oie. $1.60 and $4.15. 


For Tired Eyes—to strengthen and rest tired eyes—the pre- 
sc ription of a renowned European specialist—Dorothy 
Gray’s Eye Lotion. Price $1.25. 


For a Double Chin—use the ‘‘Dorothy Gray Patter.” Its 
flexible rubber pad gives the required sting in reducing the 
too fat chin. It is also fine for use in applying the prepara- 
tions for the entire face, as absorption is promoted by in- 
creased circulation. Price $2.50. 


For Sallow and Shrivelled Skin —use Dorothy Gray’s Circula- 
tion Ointment. It bleaches, brings life and youth to the 
skin, and brings the natural color back to the cheeks. $3.25 
and $6.00. 


I demonstrate my methods, 


prescribe the Preparations you need and give you special typewritten instructions 


for Home Treatment. 


Doroth L Gra 


149 FIFTH AVENUF5 
Near the Plaza al 57 Street New York, 


1643 Boardwalk Atlantic Cily » 


Come in when next you are in town. 


Dorothy Gray Gift Box—Fitted 
with complete Assortment of 
Dorothy Gray Preparations 
and Book of Instructions. 
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Chauffeurs’ Outfits 


Suit, Overcoat and 
Cap to match 


*70 


Suit $32; Cap $3 


Made of durable, 
all-wool Oxford 
Gray Whipcord. 


A smart, service- 
able suit of dur- 
able, all-wool 
Oxford Gray 
Whipcord, $32. 
Cap, $3. 


Smartly _ belted, 
warm overcoat to 
match suit, $35. 





(Left). 


trousers for day 
wear. 
durable broad- 
cloth in black, 
blue green or 


claret. $50-65-75 
(Right). The cor- 


rect dress for the 
butler in the even- 
ing. Made in the 


and colors as suit 
shown opposite. 
$50-65-75 


Booklet showing correct styles, together with chart 
and measurement forms, will be forwarded 


on request 


BROADWAY at 49th STREET - 


Overcoat .. $35 


Butler’s 
coat, vest and 


Made of 


same material 






















NEW YORK CITY 
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aT 30 YEARS OF THE MODE 


(Continued from page 178) 


exaggerating the curve of the bust, 
since, after all, one’s anatomy must be 
put somewhere. Women were suddenly 
all hips and bust, for the actual waist- 
line remained as small as ever, though 
the corset curved out more abruptly 
both above and below it, except along 
the all-essential straight.line, which was 
continuous from the bust to the knee. 

Supporting this new line, skirts were 
now soft and closely fittéd almost to 
the knee, while from that point their 
gores spread to immense width or cir- 
cular flounces were added, so that the 
bottom of the skirt, flaring greatly, lay 
upon the floor on all sides and swept 
in a rippling train at the back. On 
light frocks this flaring section was 
often edged or covered over with light 
pleatings or ruffles of chiffon or lace, 
while on heavier frocks and suits the 
ruffles were set on the inside of the 
skirt and supplemented by elaborate 
flounced and ruffled petticoats, creat- 
ing a mass of dainty, airy frills when 
the skirt was lifted, and, when it was 
dropped, forming the celebrated and 
insanitary “street-sweeper,” the bala- 
yveuse of French modes. With this de- 
velopment, it must have been apparent 
to any one with a discerning eye for 
modes that the bottom of the skirt had 
completed its cycle as a point of in- 
terest. that nothing more striking along 
these lines could conceivably be done 
to it, and that the next turn of the 
wheel of fashion would be very likely to 
reduce it to a very subordinate rOle, a 
forecast amply verified in 1908. 


STEPS IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


Though the corset was almost or 
quite as tight as ever and, because of 
the increased definition of the hips, 
very much longer than it had been 
before, it was also very much lower in 
the bust, and this fact, combined with 
the lighter draping of the evening 
bodice, the frilly jabots that were add- 
ed to daytime costumes, the expansive 
ruffling of the skirts, and the reduction 
of stiffening, while it did not overcome 
a certain poured-in-a-mold air, gave 
to the ensemble a much lighter and 
softer effect. Sleeves, which from the 
enormity of the puff had in 1900 com- 
pleted their cycle to the zero of a long 
tight sleeve, added to this light, soft 
effect in 1902 by ending at the elbow 
in lacy frills, while two years later 
they developed a drop-shoulder line 
and a drooping puff at the wrist, 
immensely inconvenient, but very well 
suited to the prevailing lines of the sil- 
houette, now more than ever of the 
daughter of the gods type. The coiffure, 
also, had lost its tightness and adopted 
a much marcelled and exaggerated pom- 
padour, on the top of which was laid, 
with much apparent insecurity, a flat, 
much trimmed hat with curving lines 
that followed the lines of the coiffure. 
This, in turn, gave place to a return of 
the large hat, Gainsborough turbans, 
picture hats, and wide-brimmed affairs 
generously trimmed with feathers or 
ribbon, which reached their climax in 
the well-remembered “Merry Widow” 
hats of 1908. The short fur coat made 
its appearance in this period, and the 
apparel of sports and motoring began 
for the first time to look to its lines. 

About 1907, the mode began, as one 
might have foreseen, to reach the un- 
pleasant consciousness that it was be- 
coming “hipped” on hips. Certain very 
smart women began to alter the lacing 
of the corset so that it compressed the 
hips a bit and slightly widened the 
waist, reducing the curve that had so 
long been exaggerated. Then in 1908 
came the change that had become in- 
evitable and that had been foreshad- 
owed in many models of the season im- 
mediately preceding. The mode, as it 


were, shook off its outworn frou-froy 
frills and appeared in a costume that 
convincingly cleared the ground all the 
way around, with a skirt moderately 
ample, but almost straight, with only 
a slight curve at the hip, and with 
a coat semi-fitting and also almost 
straight, cut away in the front and 
completed with the crisp frill of a 
jabot, a costume so fresh and crisp and 
smart that all the world fell in love 
with it, and the day of the balayeuse 
and the poured-in-a-mold silkouette 
was over. 

The next year, women of the New 

York world of fashion were creating a 
sensation by appearing at the Horse 
Show wearing skirts “scarcely to the 
ankles.” Woman had suddenly become 
svelte. She no longer curved at any 
point save with the slim grace of a 
sapling. Her corset was not merely 
straight in front; it was straight all the 
way around—and it came nearly to her 
toes. Naturally, it exerted its greatest 
pressure on the long-exaggerated hips, 
and a brassiére flattened the line of the 
bust. All fulness in the skirt was 
pressed into flat pleats and bound about 
the knees with a horizontal band. ‘The 
following year brought the “tube skirt.” 
a scant yard in width and dangerous 
to life and limb, and obviously the 
transformation was complete. A cos- 
tume which will barely stretch around 
the wearer can, it is clear, be made no 
scanter, and in the infallible logic of 
the mode, it was time to try develop- 
ment along other lines, for it is, of 
course, the first axiom of the mode 
that things can never remain as they 
are. 
The Grandes Maisons tried at first 
a slight widening of the bottom of the 
skirt, but that had been done to death 
only three years before, and they re- 
alized that no past mode could recover 
its charm in so brief a period. So they 
promptly tied a sash or stitched a band 
about the misguided fulness and found 
themselves back at the beginning, while 
Paris looked at its race-horses and 
laughed frankly at the new creation 
and dubbed it the “hobble-skirt,” which 
made it famous, but did not make it 
very much worn. With the autumn 
openings came evidence that both Cal- 
lot and Poiret had been working on a 
different solution, and they presented 
it—since, after all, woman must walk— 
in varying forms of the jupe-culotte, 
which roused a storm out of all pro- 
portion to its modest daring and has 
since been accorded various minor roles 
in the mode. However, if the jupe- 
culotte was not a success, the other in- 
spiration which Poiret had found in 
Oriental modes more than atoned for 
the disappointment, for it was at these 
openings that he first presented the 
open-neck kimono waist, which was an 
immediate and striking success and 
which is still an important element in 
the mode, which has never since given 
more than passing attention to the 
high collar. 


TUNICS AND PANNIERS 


The next attempt to vary the long 
straight silhouette, with its high waist 
and disproportionate length of skirt. 
took the form of a long tunic, nearly 
as long as the skirt and only a little 
wider. This tunic was shortened a little 
and presently draped of chiffon, but the 
silhouette persisted in its long slimness 
until the spring openings of 1912, when 
Chéruit wrought overnight the desired 
change in the silhouette by a. revival 
of the eighteenth-century panniers. an 
Callot solved the vexed problem of the 
narrow hem-line by frankly slashing the 
skirt. Beer, Doucet, and Lucile also 
showed models tending to drapery 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Ne Extras To Buy.” The new, 1923 Haynes 57 Sport Touring 
Car answers most attractively the desire of the motorist for a 
typical sport model that shall be constantly serviceable and not simply 
for use on special occasions. 


This five-passenger car comes fully equipped ; everything accepted as 
an essential feature of a sport model is on the car; there are no 
“extras” to buy. Front and rear bumpers, polished protection bars 
and a spacious trunk in rear, six disc wheels with six cord tires 
and tubes, sun and vision visor, new design windshield wings, artistic- 
ally fashioned individual steps, individual fenders and many other 
features which convey the impression of the last degree of quiet 
refinement and thoughtful design, are standard equipment. 


Finished in a rich, Burgundy Wine color, resting on a 121-inch wheel 
base, powered by the famous Haynes-built light six motor, this newest ~ 
Haynes is like an idealistic motor car brought into actual being at last. Tue New, 1923 Haynes $7 Sport Coupexer, 3 Passencers 


Ask your Haynes dealer to demonstrate the four Haynes 57 Sport 
models, so that you may make your reservation immediately. 


We shall exhibit at the New York Automobile Show, 
Grand Central Palace, January 6 to 13, 1923 


Tue Haynes AuToMoBILE CoMPANY, Kokomo, Indiana = 
Export Orrice: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S. A. Tike Stew, 1998 Ravina 4¢-aertunlblae Pinsaens 
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Except the eyes. 
no factor in 
beauty counts 
for more than 
white teeth 


No Excuse Now 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat 
film on teeth, and millions of 
people now use it. 

A few years ago, nearly all teeth 
were coated more or less. Today 
those dingy coats are inexcusable. 
You can prove this by a pleasant 
ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. Then it 
forms the basis of dingy coats 
which hide the teeth’s natural 
luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Millions 
of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. No ordinary 
tooth paste effectively combats it. 
So, despite all care, tooth troubles 
have been constantly increasing, 
and glistening teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found 
two effective film combatants. 
Their action is to curdle film and 
then harmlessly remove it. Years 
of careful tests have amply proved 
their efficiency. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern re- 
search. These two film combat- 
ants are embodied in it for daily 
application. The name of that 
tooth paste is Pepsodent. 

Dental authorities the world 
over now endorse this method. 
Leading dentists everywhere are 
urging its adoption. 





10-Day Tube Free *"' 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 562, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
hicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent te 





Only one tube to a family. 








Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. That 
is there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise cling and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize 
acids which cause tooth decay. 

Old-time tooth pastes, based on 
soap and chalk, had just opposite 
effects. 

It polishes the teeth, so film ad- 
heres less easily. 

Thus Pepsodent does. in five 
great ways, what never before was 
so successfully done. 


Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty nations are 
using Pepsodent, largely by dental advice. 
You can see the results in lustrous teeth 
wherever you look today. To millions of 
people it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. ‘ 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

In one week you will realize that this 
method means new beauty, new protection 
for the teeth. Cut out the coupon now. 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day 'Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists every- 
where. Used by careful people of fifty 
ae. All druggists supply the large 
tubes. 
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massed at the hip, and this width at 
the hip was the dominant note of the 
mode up to the time of the war. The 
day of the daughters of the gods was 
passing; it required a slight and not too 
tall figure to wear this new mode with 
success. 

This width, however, was not always 
attained by panniers. The tunic had 
yet possibilities which had not been 
developed, and Poiret found one of 
them when he costumed Madame Cora 
Laparcerie and her company in Le 
Minaret. From Persian inspiration, he 
devised a tunic blouse, fitted at the 
waist, half-way to the knees in front, 
and considerably longer in back, wired 
at the edge, and flaring over a narrow 
underskirt. This was exactly the solu- 
tion for which the mode had been 
looking, and the world of fashion seized 
upon it with enthusiasm and was still 
wearing it when the war began, divid- 
ing its favour between that and the 
“peg-top” silhouette which had de- 
veloped from the draped pannier skirt 
by dropping Chéruit’s panniers below 
the hip-line and adopting Callot’s slash 
at the ankles, fashions of a frivolity, 
an insouciant gaiety characteristic of 
the light-hearted world of the days be- 
fore the war. 


WAR-TIME SIMPLICITY 


From this time on, the mode has led 
a double life, reserving its fantasies 
and its gorgeousness for evening and 
adopting by day an unparalleled sim- 
plicity. Paris, despite all handicaps, 
remained indisputably the centre of 
fashion throughout the war. Under 
all difficulties,—shortage of materials, 
shortage of labour, the absence of many 
of their directors on service at the 
front, even under fire——the Grandes 
Maisons continued to create frivolities 
for those who could still be gay, and 
for the rest of the world modes won- 
derfully suited to its needs. frocks and 
suits which abandoned every trace of 
ornamentation, but never abandoned 
smartness, frocks so easily doffed, so 
quickly donned, so youthful and so 
admirably suited to the active life of 
to-day that even the woman of fashion 
is not yet to be tempted from them, 
persisting still in her adherence to the 
straight and slim silhouette in prefer- 
ence to all the varied modes that can 
be offered to her. 

The first openings after the war be- 
gan, showing the autumn mode for 
1914, proposed the revival of three dis- 
tinct period fashions, the bustle, the 
hoop. which was doubtless suggested 
by Poiret’s wired tunic, and the polo- 
naise of 1880, which was offered by 
Premet. Of these the hoop alone at- 
tained any real measure of success, 
having been a constant. though never 
very important feature of the evening 
mode ever since and having been car- 
ried through a great variety of changes 
and adaptations. The real success of 
these openings was a new silhouette 
with a skirt three metres wide and 
eight inches from the ground, unstif- 
fened, but flaring a little by reason of 
its own width and sometimes by the 
added reason of a band of fur at the 
bottom, with an effect much as if one 
had dropped the underskirt from an 
unusually long tunic of the previous 
mode. The straight silhouette also 
made its first appearance at these open- 
ings, though its success was to come 
later. Chéruit showed a model straight 
and wide at the waist and girdled at 
the hips, and Callot showed. almost un- 
noticed, the very first of the legion of 
chemise frocks, a true straight, ungir- 
dled chemise of sheer black net beaded 
vertically with jet and hung over a 
straight black satin foundation. Poiret 
had previously shown the straight over- 


blouse to the hips with a narrow short 
skirt and with the bateau neck-line so 
marked a feature of recent modes. 

The adoption of the straight silhou- 
ette was, however, still more than a 
year in the future. Meanwhile, the 
mode continued to sponsor the short 
wide skirt, decreasing its length and 
increasing its flare and raising the 
waist-line to accord with both. Chanel 
discovered wool jersey and made it 
into delightful little softly tailored suits 
of the type that has since come to be 
called the sports suit. The hoop con- 
tinued to roll along its way, and the 
pannier and tunic modes were still to 
be seen in many variations, among 
them a long sheer tunic over a draped 
frock. Occasional frocks showed an 
increased length of waist-line and 
sought to mask it by the trick of a 
double girdle, but in these first years 
of the war, before the world had rallied 
from the shock or become inured to 
living under war conditions, no one in 
France and few people in America had 
much attention to devote to frocks, 
One wore what one had and anticipated 
that the war would end before one was 
obliged to concern oneself with pur- 
chasing others, and the life of the mode 
was a sort of suspended animation. 

The year of 1916 brought a new de- 
velopment of the hoop along Louis 
XVI. lines, though, as Monsieur Worth 
said of his collection, “You can’t call it 
Louis XVI. because the skirts are too 
short.” And he might have added, 
because the waists are far too high. 
Nevertheless, it was clearly an adap- 
tation of the Louis XVI. mode, very 
wide, very shor’. and sometimes with 
panniers. Lauvin also showed the 
Spanish hoop wide at the sides and 
flat at front and back, but it was not 
generally recognized by that title until 
several seasons later. The autumn 
brought a turn of the mode more suited 
to the situation. We began to see 
simple little one-piece frocks of wear- 
able quality and youthful line and to 
hear murmurs of moyen-age lines. The 
chemise frock appeared again and met 
with due recognition of its possibilities, 
while Worth turned to the Italian Re- 
naissance for simplicity of line, and by 
the next year all the world was clad in 
simple one-piece frocks of one or an- 
other of these types, hanging straight 
from the neck and belted or girdled rath- 
er below the normal waist-line, slipped 
on over the head, and fastened with a 
single button or requiring no fastening 
at all, the ideal frock for a busy world. 


THE CHEMISE FROCK TRIUMPHS 


In one form or another, longer or 
shorter, more or less elaborate as to 
materials and trimmings and embroi- 
deries, this straight-line, one-piece frock 
has dominated the mode of both day 
and evening ever since and will not yet 
relax its grip. The success of the robe 
de style and of the infanta frock in 
their loveliest forms has been as noth- 
ing to the success of this little wisp of 
crépe or chiffon or georgette crépe. 
which looks like nothing in the world 
until it is put on and then has a youth 
and grace and charm which there is no 
escaping. The daughters of the gods 
have given place to the incarnation of 
youth. 

The success of this type of costume 
has had inevitably a great effect on 
the rest of the garments that woman 
wears, a rest that has been growing 
lesser and lesser with amazing rapidity. 
In the first place, such a frock not only 
requires no confining corset; it simply 
can not with any success be worn over 
a corset that is heavily boned or in 
any way constricting. When it added 
its voice to the entreaties of sports an 


(Continued on page 184) 
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These Knitgrip Cuffs 

insure superlative fit 

over your golf hose. 

No buttons or buckles 
to adjust! 


That Make the World Forget the Grace of Skirts! 


IT is not enough that the Knicker 

Suit should improve one’s game, 

or enable one to clear—with a 

boy’s ease —the pasture fence 
so often found on country hikes. 


The smart woman demands such su- 
perbly tailored knickers, of such faultless 
fit and form, that the onlooking world 
forgets: the lost grace of skirts! And 
Golflex Knicker Suits superlatively meet 
these requirements! 


Tailored from Britain’ s best tweeds and 
homespuns—as well as: handsome linens 
—a final touch of perfection is added by 
**Knitgrip’’ knitted cuffs, found on/y on 
Golflex Knickers for women! 


Famous shops along Fifth Avenue and 
all over the country sell Golflex Clothes 
—Frocks, Suits, Wraps, and Knicker 
Suits. Golflex Knickers may be purchased 
separately if desired. Let us tell you who 
sells Golflex in your locality. 


GOLFLEX 


WILKIN & ADLER, Inc., 500 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Golflex Clothes are on sale in London at 28 George Street, Hanover Square 





Insist upon this 
label, if you really 
want the genuine 
Golflex Knicker 
Suits! 





Stop Experimenting! 


Attain 
Beauty 


Scientifically 


FREE With treatment any 
——- = ~Marinello operator 
will give you full explanation of 
her methods so that you can go 
home and repeat the’ same pro- 
cess on yourself, 


F only every woman knew how easy it is to attain beauty! It’s 
merely a question of taking the right path and ‘following it 
faithfully. Stop blind experimenting. Recognize the fact that 

yours is a definite “beauty type” different, perhaps, from that of 
your neighbor or your best friend and requiring individual methods 
to bring out all its captivating charm. 


Marinello Can Develop 
Your Beauty Type 


Take your beauty problem to Mari- 
nello, the world’s largest organization 
of beauty specialists; they will show 
you how easily you can develop the 
full beauty of your individual type. 


These specialists may find that you 
need the Bleach Mask ‘Treatment, 
plus Whitening Cream at home, to 
bring out the rose and snow com- 
plexion your type should have; you 
may need the Acne Treatment with 
Acne Cream for home use, to free 
your skin of blackheads and Acne 
eruption; or you may need some 
other one of the wonderful Marinello 
Treatments, each patiently devel- 
oped, after years of experiment, for 
one particular beauty need. 


The One Perfect Cream for YOU 


And the Marinello Creams have the 
same sureness in the results they give 
—for each was compounded to meet 
one individual beauty need. If it is 
more convenient for you to develop 
your beauty at home without the aid 


of the Marinello Treatments, get, 
first of all, Lettuce Cream, the per- 
fect skin cleanser which every woman 
needs; than select from the other 
seven Marinello Creams—the one 
suited to your individual type—it 
will be as much your: personal cream 
as though created solely for you. 


If you cannot decide which is YOUR 
Cream by consulting the Chart, ask 
the advice of a Marinello specialist, 
it will be given you free, at the Ex- 
pert Department in New York or 
Chicago. 


Tested and Proved 


And in depending upon the science 
of Marinello for your beauty, you 
can be sure that at last you have for- 
saken blind experiment, for all the 
Marinello Preparations have passed 
the most searching scientific tests in 
laboratories and in schools of beauty 
culture, as Well as the exacting test 
of actual use in over 5,000 beauty 
shops. Their proven worth has 
brought beauty to thousands of other 
women. Let YOUR Marinello Cream 
start bringing radiant loveliness to you. 


Marinello Individual Creams for Individual Complexions 


Lettuce Cream — everybody needs this 
Cream for cleansing before applying 
other creams. Price, 60c—$2.00. 


Tissue Cream—to be used at home for 
dry, rough and wrinkled skins. Also 
with Erasetor treatment in shops. 


Price, 60c—$1.20—§2.75. 


Whitening Cream—used every night for 
yellow, sallow, moth-patched and 
freckled skins and with the wonder- 
ful Bleach Mask in the shops. Price 
60c—$1.20—$2.75. 


Acne Cream—applied daily for black- 
heads and Acne, also used in Acne 
Treatments. Price 60c—$1.20—$2.75. 


Astringent Cream—for shiny noses and 
large pores. Always applied in the 
Astringent Mask Treatment. Price, 
60c—$1.20—$2.75. 

Combination Cream—bleaches sensitive 
skins; also used in all Marinello Muscle 
Strapping Treatments.— Price, $1.00— 
$2.00 —$4.00. 

Foundation Cream—applied before using 
Powder. Price, 7: 

Motor Cream—used before an outing for 
protection. Price, 60c—$1.20—$2.75. 

Our Latest Achievement—Bleach Paste— 
harmless bleach, free from mercury 
producing the radiant complexion o 
youth. Price, $1.00, 


C4 Beauty sid 


| Al(aRineLt 


Jobe eed” 


The Largest Beauty Organization in the World 


Inquire at nearest Marinello Shop or write our Eastern Salon, 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City or Western Salon, 808 Tower 
Court, Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Marinello preparations 
may also be obtained in leading department and drug stores 
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motoring and war work, the old type 
of corset vanished from the mode, leav- 
ing in its place a supple girdle of tricot 
or elastic and a light soft brassiére. 
Lingerie, already changed from the 
linen and batiste of the ‘nineties to 
crépe de Chine and Milanese silk, grew 
even softer and more clinging to avoid 
interfering with the flat simplicity of 
the bodice, while under all frocks of 
heavy material silk knickerbockers re- 
placed the traditional petticoat. 

Shoes were no less completely trans; 
formed by this short and simple frock. 
When the long boat-shaped last, so 
much approved by smartly dressed 
women in this country, was combined 
with these new frocks from Paris, it 
was evident at once that it would never 
do, that no small measure of the Pa- 
risienne’s chic in these new toilettes 
was due to the shoes that she wore 
with them, shoes with short vamps and 
rounding toes and a complicated pat- 
tern of straps about the instep. The 
French last became a matter of great 
importance. French bootmakers ap- 
peared in New York, and presently a 
compromise was worked out, a shoe 
on a last that fitted the American foot, 
yet had the distinctive features of the 
French shoe. The question of colour 
arose. Shoes were no longer content, 
in view of their newly conspicuous po- 
sition, to be merely black or tan or 
white; they must be beige or taupe or 
sand colour, or they must match the 
costume itself. Where one had ten 
pairs of shoes before, one now required 
thirty or more, and stockings, of course, 
must match to the most complete per- 
fection. Fortunately, however, this de- 
velopment of the shoe did not proceed 
to such extremes until after the end 
of the war. 


THE SKIRT GROWS SHORTER! 


The year of 1917, which saw the 
monopoly of the one-piece frock first 
established, saw also an attempt to 
vary its slim straightness. ‘The ton- 
neau line, so called from the sweiling 
suggestive of a barrel given by stiffen- 
ing the skirt in a line about midway 
between waist and hem, was tried out 
and was worn to some extent, but it 
never attained any great importance. 
and the mode soon returned completely 
to the slim silhouette, short of skirt 
and low of girdle. In the next two 
years both these tendencies were exag- 
gerated to the point of absurdity. The 
skirts went up, up, up, and the girdles 
went down, down, down, while the on- 
looker gazed in trepidation lest the 
twain should actually meet. Skirts 
grazed the knee. Even for evening 
wear they were hardly longer, though 
two or three narrow panel trains trailed 
on the floor at unexpected points. 

Frocks were, moreover, now of a 
scantiness that accorded well with their 
brevity, though one could say little else 
in -its favour. Even afternoon frocks 
were often entirely.sleeveless and near- 
ly as low as evening gowns, while the 
evening costume had literally no back 
at all save a strand or two of jewels. 
The mode seemed bent on divesting 
woman of the last wisp of raiment. 
She could not well wear less and be 


clothed at all. 


We murmured, of course, “C’est la 
guerre,” in attempted extenuation. And 
there was a considerable measure of 
truth in the excuse. Nothing, less than 
a world war. one may be certain. could 
have transformed us from the beings 
of gracious frivolity who trod the prim- 
rose paths of that summer when the 
war began, to the sober femininity of 
the later years of the war, clad in the 
straightest of chemise frocks, guiltless 
of embroidery—for were not all skilled 
fingers rolling bandages?—and barren 


of softening touches of lingerie—for 
were not all laundresses scrubbing hos. 
pital linen and floors, and the mate- 
rials of soap making high explosives? 
As for the scantiness of our frocks, had 
not high councils of state devoted their 
attention to the number of yards of 
material that should go to the making 
of a frock, and was it not a plain 
duty of the mode to show that their 
allotment had been moze than gen- 
erous! 

Even in this country men and women 
of serious purpose held prolonged con- 
ferences to determine the exact amount 
of leather that might be permitted to 
a single pair of shoes and the styles 
in which they might be made, debat- 
ing soberly whether it were more ex. 
pedient that the shoe should rise to 
meet the skirt or the skirt be dropped 
to meet the shoe. Here again the 
mode, rising, of course, to the heights 
of patriotism, saved the day, decrecing 
that neither course was necessary, but 
that Madame and the sheerest of stock- 
ings would bridge the gap between a 
skirt of a minimum of cloth and shoes 
of a minimum of leather. 

All this was the more to the credit 
of the mode, since the situation was 
entirely new in its experience. Sump- 
tuary laws, of course, had often re- 
strained, or sought to restrain, the 
bourgeoisie from rivalling the apparel 
of the aristocrats, and sometimes a 
very daring king had tried to check 
the extravagance of his court, but in 
either case it had been rather chic to 
evade the edict. Now it became not 
only excessively smart, but really a 
mark of patriotism to outdo the most 
stringent rulings. Jersey cloths and 
soft-finished wools, such as stand much 
service and require little attention. be- 
came the rule of the mode, and three 
yards of any of them were ample for a 
frock. It should not be imagined, how- 
ever, that this new simplicity meant 
a reduction in the cost of dressing. 
Under war conditions, the price of ma- 
terials and the cost of labour soared 
faster than the eye could follow, and 
the cost of these little frocks was in 
inverse ratio to their scantiness and 
simplicity. Nor have matters improved 
greatly since the end of the war. On 
the contrary, it would seem that every 
inch added to the length of frocks. 
every new departure from simplicity. 
adds at least another figure to their 
price. 


INDIRECT INFLUENCE OF THE WAR 


It is rather a remarkable fact that. 
while the war so completely trans- 
formed our attire, there is compara- 
tively so little evidence of its direct 
influence on the mode. Gold braid and 
military array played little part in our 
war-time costumes, perhaps because 
they played less than in former wars 
in the lives of the soldiers, but more 
probably because this war was far too 
vital and too sombre a matter to be 
lightly reflected in the mode. Women 
actually engaged in war work did, it 
is true, adopt a version of the military 
uniform, while the horizon blue of the 
French soldiers and the drapeau bleu 
of the French flag became colours of 
the mode, and the cock’s feathers of 
the Italian bersagliere adorned very 
smart feminine hats and may have 
given the hint for the trimming cas- 
cading over the edge of the brim which 
has been a feature of recent modes 1n 
millinery. Occasionally one saw a frock 
or a suit of definitely military inspira- 
tion, but probablv the nearest approach 
to a genuine military influence in the 
mode came when the splendid Scotch 
Highlanders marched through Paris, 
and the mode burst briefly into tartan 

(Continued on page 186) 
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An extract from 
a letter recently 


received from Vogue. \\\\ \\\\hibar 


*‘In examining the records of 
advertisers in Vogue during 
all or a part of Vogue's thirty 
years, | was very much inter- 
ested to notethat you were one p 
of Vogue's advertisers in 1906. 


“That you have advertised \}) | / 
in Vogue in the 17 succeeding ] | = 
years—that you have used 
492 insertions in those seven- 
teen years.” 
















=a EVENTEEN YEARS AGO I started 

ASN to advertise my reducing rubber gar- 

48775] Ments in Vogue—and have continued 
—— to do so ever since. 


a 


The growth of my business year after year and 
the steadily increasing number of Vogue readers 
that I am privileged to count among my loyal 
friends has been a complete justification of the 
faith | placed in Vogue so long ago and is con- 
vincing proof of the efficacy of my method of 
reducing. Furthermore, it is my strongest 
testimonial that Vogue has merited all the 
confidence reposed in it by its readers. 


RR 


This occasion of Vogue's Thirtieth Anniversary 
is, therefore, a most fitting time for me to express 
to you my sincere appreciation of your good will 
and to congratulate Vogue on its great success. 


[fawn 4. Lae 
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in Spots Pads 
Arms, Legs, Bust, Double Chin, Spins 
in fact any part or entire body Ankles 


Famous Medicated Reducing 
Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 
Send for illustrated booklet 


3 Dr. Jeanne B. Walter 






the 


dieting by wearing 


WALTER’S 












> os 353 Fifth Avenue 
¥ ee New York Price per pair, as 
Brassiere, Price $7.00 (Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) _ illustrated, $7.00. 
Neck and Chin Reducer, as illustrated San Francisco Representative: Extra High $9.00 
$3.50. Chin Reducer, $2.50 Adele Millar Send ankle measure- 
229 Post Street ment when ordering 




















A stunning Minerva brougham with Brooks-Ostruk body 


Europe’s Smartest Cars 


for 


America’s Smartest Motorists 





MINERVA 


BUILT IN BELGIUM 
The final choice of Albert, King of the Bel- 


gians, and other reigning monarchs. The final 
choice, also, of several scores of America’s 
social leaders who are content with nothing 
less than the world’s best in motor cars. 
Minerva automobiles, with beautiful custom- 
built bodies, stand out like jewels of taste and 
perfection in any gathering of high class cars. 
The reliability, ease of operation and dura- 
bility of the Minerva chassis make it worth 
while for the coachmaker to lavish upon its 
body his most exquisite craftsmanship and 
meticulous care in details of fitment. The 
result is apparent, even to the novice, in the 
daily procession of fine cars on Fifth Avenue 
and other aristocratic boulevards. 


4 and 6 cylinder models. 


STEYR 


MADE IN AUSTRIA 


A sensible 6-cylinder car of medium weight 
and medium price, combining in its construc- 
tion the most desirable achievements of migtor 
car engineering in Europe since the war. It 
is reliable, sturdy and powerful, but with low 
gasoline consumption and long life. It makes 
a splendid sport touring car, but is adaptable 
to any body type. 


The importers invite inquiries for information, cata- 
logs and demonstrations of these two sterling cars. 


CONSOLIDATED FOREIGN MOTOR CAR Co., 
INC. 
PAUL OSTRUK, President 


VOGUE 


30 YEARS OF THE MOD@ 


(Continued from page 184) 


plaids and made the sporran a decora- 
tive detail. The vogue of black un- 
doubtedly originated in the prevalence 
of mourning, but it was continued for 
the practical reasons of the smartness 
and perennial freshness of the black 
frock. For the most part, the war made 
itself felt rather as an indirect influ- 
ence in the determined simplicity and 
the scantiness of our costumes. 

In the years since the end of the 
war, the shortage of materials has been 
remedied, and the mode, which has 
not lost its faculty for recognizing when 
a feature has been carried to its logical 
limit, has begun discreetly to add to 
the apparel of woman. They began by 
confusing her eye by creating an un- 
even hem-line, dropping ends of cas- 
cading draperies or straight panels be- 
low the edge of the skirt, by adding 
a longer transparent overdress or drap- 
ing a skirt so that it was short at one 
point only. Early in 1921 the longer 
skirt was definitely established in the 
mode, and the straight one-piece frock 
was softened by Greek drapings. Se- 
verely simple frocks of silk crépes be- 
came the smartest garments of the 
mode, while the frocks and suits of 
street wear retained their simplicity of 
line and added to their length. 

One of the striking characteristics of 
the modes of recent seasons has been 
the rdle accorded to crépes. New 
crépes of every variety and weave, 
for every hour of the day and night, 
have been showered upon the mode, 
and no other fabric has enjoyed a 
favour even to be compared with that 
of crépe, though its competitors in the 
evening mode have included some of 
the most beautiful metal brocades and 
metal lamés seen since the days of the 
Italian Renaissance. The art of mak- 
ing soft and supple wools of velvety 
nap, such as duvetine, suéde cloth, 
and all the race of sports wools, is also 
a development of the present century, 
and one which has not only greatly 
altered the aims and ideals of the tai- 
lored mode, but given rise to a totally 
new type of costume in the mode for 
sports and country wear. Daringly 
gay in colour, youthful, original, and 
charming, yet perfectly suited to its 
purpose is this mode which came into 
being when the Parisienne and the 
Grandes Maisons definitely turned their 
minds to sports. 

Wraps, also. have felt the influence 
of these soft silks and wools. The cape 
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please. Your address? 


Name 








Street 


“For how long? 


$3 on the two years, you see 


HELLO! HELLO! 


Yes, this is the Vogue 
Circulation Department! 


“You like the Anniversary Number? Awfully kind of 
you. ... You want to subscribe? Certainly. One moment, 


One year at $5—that’s twenty-four 


issues, two every month you know 
* Bai é : 
you can subscribe for two years at $7. That’s a saving of 


subscription—yes, most of our subscribers do. . . Thank 
you so much. Your subscription will begin with the very 


made its way into the mode in 19]g 
and is still with us in an endless Variety 
of models of every fabric and suited to 
every occasion, though something of 
its thunder has been stolen by the 
coat wrap, which combines the advan. 
tages of coat and cape. In its early 
years, a short version of the cape, a 
sort of Henri II. cape, often replaced 
the coat which accompanied the tai- 
lored frock. Later it was frankly com- 
bined with the coat in a dashing little 
coat with a cape in the back, which 
was later adopted by frocks in the 
form of the abbé drapery, so called 
from its suggestion of ecclesiastical 
costume. The year of 1918 also brought 
the great coal shortage in Paris and in 
New York, and to it, beyond a doubt, 
the fur coat owes its present magnifi- 
cence. Every house in Paris turned 
its attention to furs, furs that came to 
the ears and fell to the toes, and muffs 
almost big enough for the petite femme 
who was now the rule of the mode— 
we do not know what became of the 
daughters of the gods, ask the mode— 
to slip inside. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE MODE 


All this, of course, is but the barest 
outline of the events in the life of the 
mode in the last thirty years. The 


_ romantic history of sleeves in recent 


seasons remains untouched, the Tan- 
agra silhouette has not even been men- 
tioned, nor have Vionnet’s handkerchief 
tunics, nor Poiret’s colour schemes, nor 
Lanvin’s Second Empire modes. For 
those who would pursue farther the 
eventful and absorbing history of the 
past thirty years in the life of that 
fickle—and logical—jade, the mode, we 
can only say that it is set down in 
complete detail, to the last frill, the 
least drapery, the straightest line, and 
the least accessory in the pages of 
the thirty years of Vogue. 

As to its future, who shall say? Will 
the little woman stay? Will the daugh- 
ter of the gods come back? A lit 
tle way we can see; the rest lies upon 
the knees of the Grandes Maisons, the 
Parisienne, and a bit, it may be, on 
those of the New York woman of 
fashion. This only is certain, that the 
most accurate account of its present, 
the clearest forecast of its future. will 
appear in the pages of the next thirty 
years of Vogue. 





Or, if you like, 


You prefer the two-year 


Columbus 5539 


; : rie 
TELEPHONES: Columbus 5405 first issue possible. Good-bye: 


135 West 72Np St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Le Triomphe de 
— | Gueldy 


Two sizes—two designs 
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© Perfume — and - ©Personality 


~~ so closely reflects your 
personality as the pertume you use, 
and which your friends associate individu- 


ally with you. 


Parfum de Gueldy, exotic and alluring, 
delights the senses, intrigues the imagina- 
tion—attracts you—fascinates you. 


bs posh 
VELDY 


PARIS 
“More Eloquent than Words” 


GUELDY Incorporated, 21 East 40th Street, New York 
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THE PERFUMES OF PRINCESSES 


Dn casse Jroubetako 


who has selected Chanson d’Eté (Song of 
Summer) for her personal use, 
says of Parfum Luyna 


“Ca me fait grand plaisir de vous faire savoir ce que 
le Parfum Luyna me charme’’ (It is a delight to 
tell you how much I enjoy Luyna Perfume). 


Now for the first time the nine Parfums 
Luyna—long a favorite with French women 
of title—have been made available to Amer- 
ican women. La Princesse de Faucigny-Lucinge 
ome Maya, La Comtesse de Montaigu likes 

est Fleur Ardente, Mesdames les Comtesses 
d’Hinnisdal, de Vaucelles and Jean de Lubersac 
choose each according to their individuality. 


The smart Parisienne uses perfumes with 
brilliantsophistication because she agrees with 
M. Luyna that “Discretion is the better part 
of Perfume.” 


But what is her secret? M. Luyna knows. 
And before he consented to send: /es Parfums 
Luynato America he prepared to gowith them 
a brochure giving detailed instructions in the 
fine art of using perfume, as practised by the 
aristocratie francaise. A note will bring it te 
you without charge. 


PARFUMS POUDRES COMPACTES 
CREMES SAVONS 


Shops chosen to sell ‘Parfums Luyna 
New York City intinnepolic, Ind. Springfield Mass. 
Lord & Taylor Pettis Dry Goods Co. orbes & Wallace 


James McCreery & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. Providence, R. I. 
Jag Teerpe, Inc. lone Racing Co. The Shepard Company 


Arno 
L. P. Hollander Co. Washington, D.C. Rochester, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa ak. tiny. 
0 . ig Store , i Be 
John Wanamaker England & McCaffrey 


‘ Atlantic City, N. J. 

Bonwit Teller € Co. Atlantic City Troy, N.Y 
Chicago, Ill Baltimore, Md A.M. Knowlson & Co, 
icago, Ill. : . : * : 
Chas. A. Stevens & Hochschild, Kohn & Co. Wilkes Barre: f Co, 

Bros. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Rudin’s Stores Hess Brothers 


L. P. HollanderCo. Hartford, Conn. Scranton, Pa. 
S. S. Pierce Co. Sage-Allen &Co.,Inc. Hotel Casey Shop 


Allentown, Pa. 
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stead of imitating and echoing some 
one else’s idea, is a real achievement, 
and its success is the success that 
comes to courage and vision. To me 
the wonderful thing about Vogue is 
not that it is thirty years old, but 
that it has so splendidly had the cour- 
age of its individuality. May the next 
sant years be as interesting as the 
ast. 
(Signed) Earnest Elmo Calkins. 


From John Slater 


My dear Mr. Nast:— 

Among my files, I noticed that your 
office had sent me a copy of an adver- 
tisement wherein we claimed sixty-one 
years of service. Of course, we are 
proud of our position, but your service 
and your accomplishments for the past 
thirty years have been so marvellous 
that I could not refrain from extending 
to you not only my congratulations, 
but thankfulness that we have in our 
community a man with a vision suffi- 
ciently broad to enable him to fore- 
cast with such splendid success that 
to which you are living up to-day. 

Trusting that the next thirty years 
will see all these wonderful things that 
you have accomplished accrue even 
greater results than your anticipation, 
l am 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) John Slater. 


From H.R. Mallinson and Company 


Dear Mr. Nast:— 

In acknowledging your letter of Oc- 
tober 20th may I offer you my sincere 
congratulations on Vogue’s approaching 
thirtieth anniversary? 

I can remember when Vogue, like 
ourselves, was creeping—little by little 
we both grew in strength and character 
until we could stand. This gave us 
confidence to walk—and we have been 
walking straight ahead along the path 
of integrity, ever guided by a broad 
vision, and with our aims and ideals 
always fixed on doing it a little better. 
The reason, undoubtedly, why we have 
achieved some degree of supremacy in 
our fields of endeavour. 

We have and we do believe in adver- 
tising—we attribute a large measure of 
our success to advertising—and not a 
small share of this to the cordial and 
always helpful cooperation of Vogue. 

We, on our part, exert every effort 
to produce merchandise that shall pass 
any test—the test of originality, of in- 


trinsic beauty, of authentic style value, 
and of service-getting quality. You 
have heralded .this message of textile 
confidence to your ever-increasing cli- 
entele of discerning readers and have 
thus rendered us incalculable aid in es. 
tablishing so firmly the Mallinson Silks 
de Luxe in the minds and in the hearts 
of the American women. 

We surely would not want to miss 
the opportunity of being with you in 
the January Ist, 1923 issue—if only to 
assure you again, as we have for eight- 
een years, of our hearty approval of 
the. policy and ideals that have built 
up your splendid magazine—Vogue. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. R. Mallinson, 


From Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson 


Dear Mr. Nast:—Vogue’s anniver- 
sary means a great deal to every one, 
She bears her age most becomingly, 
and has found her way into all Hearts 
and Homes, and I for one could not do 
without her. Good luck to her and 
to you. 


(Signed) Irene Gibson. 


Telegram from Gladding Dry Goods 
1 Company 


Planning special display of Vogue an- 
niversary number which information 
indicates will be epoch maker among 
fashion publications. With its coloured 
pages it should certainly stimulate de- 
sires and improve sales. The oldest 
dry-goods store in America sends its 
anniversary congratulations to an or- 
ganization with which it is proud to be 
identified in affiliation. 

Gladding Dry Goods Company. 


From A. Jaeckel and Company 


Dear Madame:— 

We feel that the fact of our having 
used the advertising pages of Vogue 
for the past twenty-nine years is pretty 
good evidence of our regard for its 
efficacy. 

In selecting Vogue as a carrier of 
our message to quality buyers, we feel 
that we are exercising good business 
judgment. 

With cordial congratulations on your 
forthcoming anniversary and wishing 
your continued success, we are 

Very truly yours, 
A. Jaeckel and Company. 








SPEAKING OF BIRTHDAYS 


It’s lovely to have things handed to you on 
your birthday—even if you are thirty. 

Modesty forbids Vogue to believe all that 
our good friends have said, but candour com- 
pels us to admit that it sounds most amazingly 
just what we'd like to have heard. 

Fortified with this rampart of bouquets, 
Vogue faces the future confidently—nay— 
with excitement! If we have received all this 
on our thirtieth birthday what, what will hap- 
pen when we are fifty! 
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Women of refinement acknowledge 
Inecto Rapid with the same frank ap- 


le valu 
r, Yor : proval as they do other toilet articles 
f textile : on their dressing tables. No more preju- 
nd nae dice exists against tinting the hair with 
id in eg Inecto Rapid than there is against 
on Silks using face creams, powders or other 
e hearts cosmetics. Discriminating women 
to mis have only praise for this remarkable 
youll French discovery and are seldom, if 
only to ever, secretive about using it—because 
r eight- hair tinting, the Inecto Rapid way, 
oval of is truly a scientific and established 
re bam success. 
~~ INECTO RAPID will color any 
nson, head of naturally gray, faded or 
i streaked hair to any desired shade in 
fifteen minutes. It is permanent and 
nniver- specifically guaranteed to preserve the 
ry one. original beauty and texture of the hair. 
mee Its eye cannot be detected from 
faa natural, even under a microscope. 
noe The appearance of youth INECTO RAPID is melas under 
nd y twin sister of youth the following absolute guarantees: 
AJ itself. To produce a color that cannot be 
—Anon. distinguished from the natural color 
Goods under the closest scrutiny. 
‘ Not to cause dark streaks following 
we al a4 successive applications. 
natin To maintain a uniform shade over a 
oul ATURE has a color scheme in Burnham Company of Chicago, use aga we Be a 
<= mind for every individual—a Inecto Rapid exclusively for their Nise ae siatlen tbae aed be = ag 
oldest color for the hair which har- patrons. 
* a monizes most perfectly with the eyes, In New York City Inecto Rapid haasabliiies brittle and not to cause 
to be complexion and facial contour—and it dominates the very best beauty shops histone an meneeetianaailitm octal 
is every woman's right to look her best including the Ritz, the Biltmore, the checeside senility wacaiiieciin ra 
ny. and approach as nearly as possible this Plaza, the Pennsylvania, the Com- erg — scadioe «8 PP m4 1 iaceametiane 
as natural color harmony. modore, the Waldorf and practically To color any head oa anin 
, And France, leader of the world in all of the hairdressing parlors fre- svaje- setae diate iidaaeeiiiie y gra} 
matters of the toilette, has again aided quented by the elite and beauty of To reer Sexid od bee womacaana sia 
aving womankind through her genius. Dr. America. ine. sale wener no * me a. 
y Ogue Emile, the eminent physician-scien- Inecto Rapid is a priceless gift to 8 7 ee Sey See 
ree . : physi |! p pooing, perspiration, Russian or Turk- 
ee tist of the University of Paris, has dis- women of all ages. OE er 
covered a simple and positive way. to Tens of thousands of women have Negi toes denell Sinn selctail Racia 
er of regain or maintain the natural harmo- sought to improve and prolong their ee baerrintaant igri ath : “ a 
e feel nious color of the hair—a discovery youthful appearance by coloring their witaean wists the lo ese ete ¥ 
a which ranks with his other scientific hair, but have met with disappoint- some ‘Seale didinaaie 3 peg se ‘ peat I 
your accomplishments, so well known ment and humiliation as a result. eve: fanihek. Miniede- Tesaaen aol wf d pote ¥ 
shing throughout Europe and America. Of course, it is not known to women euver tusie Ciena oa —s 
There is no experiment with this new generally that hair treated with certain come aie taro ager 
; ; y apply it in the privacy of their 
wl process of hair coloring because it has preparations becomes either too dark Cini tudan 
ay. already brought joy and the harmony or streaky or takes on a matted, unbe- Wihite usand we wilteal you full de- 











of beauty to g7 out of every 100 
European women who color their hair. 
American tourists visiting English or 
Continental Salons irivariably insist 
upon this process when they return to 
America. 

In Paris, London, Milan, Brussels, 
Alexandria, Oporto, Lisbon and Ma- 
drid this process has received the en- 
dorsement and approval of more than 
15,000 royal, court and leading Con- 
tinental hairdressers. 

Less than three years ago this revo- 
lutionary principle, known as Inecto 
Rapid, was introduced to the women 
and hairdressers of America. In this 
short time, through its extraordinary 
merit, it has been adopted exclusively 
by the majority of the leading beauty 
shops from coast to coast. 

No higher recommendation could be 
given to Inecto Rapid than the fact 
that the Marinello Company with 3500 
Beauty Shops, and the well-known 


coming texture, Thousands of women 
whose hair has been damaged through 
the use of harmful preparations, now 
use Inecto Rapid with complete success 
and enthusiastic praise, after adopting 
a very simple treatment to remove the 
harmful coloring they had previously 
used on their hair. 

Inecto Rapid gives a beautiful color 
and silkiness to naturally gray hair, 


also to hair that has been harmed by ° 


old-fashioned hair dyes and careless 
methods. It beautifies and improves 
ANY hair of ANY color or of ANY 
texture, and is controllable to the 
minutest variation of a shade from 
radiant blonde to raven black. 

It is harmless to the hair or its 
growth. It never rubs off and is un- 
affected by perspiration, shampooing, 
sunshine, salt water, Russian or Turk- 
ish Baths. It does not prevent per- 
manent waving or any other hair treat- 
ment. 


tails and our “Beauty Analysis Chart” 
Form No. C-11, enabling you to find 
the most becoming color for your hair. 

You are also invited to visit our 
Salon, where demonstrations are given 
daily. INECTO, Inc., Laboratories 
and Demonstration Salon, 33-35 West 
46th St., New York. 




















At Smartest Dealers Cverywhere/ 
C.M.PHIPPS Jnc, 29-33 West 38% St. New York 
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(Continued from page 49) 


very pleasant, and altogether one’s 
pump of harmony seems in a fair way 
to be developed. 

I never go to the Waldorf-Astoria 
without thinking of the two Astor 
houses as they were, and some anec- 
dotes of each of the Mrs. Astors told 
me by Mamma. She said that Mrs. 
John Astor, the mother of William 
Waldorf, being very busy on a thou- 
sand committees for different good 
works, spent but little time at home, 
and one day showed her a small table 
in the corner of her library, saying, 
“This, my dear, I call my ‘pelican 
table,’ because I stand on one leg 
when hastily eating my lunch there.” 
And Mrs. William Astor, the present 
Mrs. Jack’s mother-in-law (also in- 
volved in many charities), was found 
quite discouraged one day because, in 
supplying all the artificial legs, arms, 
and eyes for certain wards in a hos- 
pital, she had come in contact with a 
very angry young Irishwoman who 
wanted a blue eye to replace one of 
her black ones. They finally gave it 
to her, though they warned her it 
would not look well. “And now she 
blames me very much,” said Mrs. As- 
tor, “because she can’t see out of it.” 


January 10th, 1902. 

I did not go to Washington for the 
ball the Roosevelts gave Alice, though 
a lot of people did. The Bachelor’s 
Ball has been the best here so far. 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Neily Vander- 
bilt, junior, Mrs. Jack Astor, and Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay received, and the 
list of men who gave it ought to be 
framed and hung before the writing- 
table of any women bent upon enter- 
taining. I think it is a delightful 
way for men to return the politeness 
they have received, and, if there are 
enough, it can not weigh heavily on any 
one. It might be amusing to have a 
Spinster’s Ball, too. But, to speak 
gently for fear of attracting Fate’s ad- 
verse attention, I shall not be a spinster 
long, so I’d better not start this par- 
ticular ball rolling. I am glad I am 
marrying rather late. If I had taken 
the very first gentleman who asked I 
might have been most unhappy now, 
and as my family do not countenance 
divorce—except in other families whose 
standards they deplore—I suppose I 
should have had to stay unhappy. 


February 27th. 

Great excitement about the arrival 
of Prince Henry of Prussia. Mrs. Mills 
is to give him a breakfast, and Mrs. 
Neily Vanderbilt a fine dinner, and all 
the town is as agog as only a demo- 
cratic town can be, to see him even 
passing in the street. I rather liked his 
yellow beard and his square, military 
shoulders myself. 


May 22nd. 

The Polo at Meadowbrook is going 
to be excellent this year, but, of course, 
we all had our eyes on the Interna- 
tional Match at Hurlingham. John 
Cowdin, Foxy Keene, Larry Waterbury, 
and Mr. Agassiz played for America, 
winning bv seven goals to one, against 
Messrs. Watson, Daly, Robson, and 
Rawlinson. It’s much nicer going to 
places with a man. I always knew it 
would be. And I know it’s going to 
be delightful going to Europe, though 
we shall miss our Newport, too. 
think I’ll be married the 15th of June. 


January 12th, 1907. 

Matrimony seems to be a pleasant 
institution, even after several years of 
it. The winter has been mild, on the 
whole. Indeed, they had a drag-hunt 
at Hempstead only ten days ago. 
Emily Ladenburg was out, and also 
Leila Bryce, Gladys Mills, and Marion 


Fish, with half a dozen or more men 
we knew. Settled old couples like 
ourselves (though if any one else called 
us that we’d smite him to the earth) 
followed comfortably along the road. 

There’s a pleasant sparkle about the 
air of New York, though. We came 
back late—as people are doing more 
and more—so I hardly feel more than 
settled. Of course we did all the 
theatres, at once; saw the “Rose of 
the Rancho,” and the “New York 
Idea,” Langdon Mitchell’s play, with 
Mrs. Fiske and George Arliss, and also 
Maude Adams in “Peter Pan.” I hope 
she'll go on playing it till I can take 
my daughter to see her. The opera, 
where we went with the lovely Mrs, 
Clews the other night, was brilliant. 
All the boxes gleaming and glistening 
with silks and satins, jewels and wav- 
ing fans. The dresses seemed to me 
beautiful, and there’s something very 
graceful about the way women’s figures 
curve in at the waist and out again 
generously to full hip and rounded 
shoulder. The eighteen-inch waist of 
my sister’s day will never come back, 
I suppose, but the present small-waist- 
ed effect is certainly most delicate and 
charming. We heard a rather new 
young star, Geraldine Farrar, who has 
a fresh, sweet voice. 


May 9th. 

We returned last month from a 
Southern trip. From a friend’s shoot- 
ing-box, where we went in February, 
we made a few other visits and then 
spent a delightful month touring about. 
We’ve heard Calvé at the Manhattan 
—no one will ever surpass her Car- 
men—and Cissy Loftus, who amused 
us mightily; and I, personally, have 
been extremely interested in the Parade 
of the Ladies’ Four-in-Hands and their 
luncheon afterward at the Colony Club. 
I wasn’t here when they opened the 
Colony Club, on March 9th, but I 
hear the Dedication Dinner was a 
great success and Daisy Harriman 
made a good speech. I have not joined 
the club, because I really should not 
have time to use it much, though I 
am always more companionable with 
women than with men, but I think it 
a most useful and agreeable institu- 
tion and one which will probably be of 
more and more importance. 

They had nine coaches in the Pa- 
rade. Helen Hastings, who is a won- 
derful driver, is President of the club. 
It was beautifully done, and a long 
drive, too, round the Park to the Cir- 
cle, where they were reviewed, and 
down Fifth Avenue to the Colony Club 
at Madison Avenue and 30th Street. 
It’s extraordinary to me how well 
women do a lot of things we used to 
think only men could. Motoring, as 
they are beginning to do more and 
more, driving, riding, boating — and 
when I was little, tennis was just com- 
ing in as a woman’s game! ’ 

I wish I knew whether we were going 
to Lenox this summer. I should like to 
be near Mrs. Wharton at the “Mount”; 
never was there a more stimulating and 
delightful neighbour, or one with more 
exquisite taste in the surroundings she 
creates for herself. 


February 1, 1914. 

To have been married for twelve 
years and have a great girl of ten 1s 
enough to age any one, but, thank 
goodness, the family have their health, 
and I my figure, which is an important 
thing to the no longer young woman. 
Fortunately, one can be what the news- 
papers call “a matron” and not look 
matronly. Here things go on about 
as usual. Motors convey us, richly 
dressed, from one place to another. 
Every one dances like mad. The tango 

(Continued on page 192) 
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— it guards the most famous secret in the world ! 


Although many people have known this startling 
story —and wondered what lay behind the ‘Door 
of Mystery’, M. Vivaudou’s permission to tell 
the story has just been secured. 


O human being has ever 
crossed its threshold—except 
M. Vivaudou. Always, it is 


alone that he unlocks the door and 
enters the secret room. 


It is behind this door that the Mai 
d'Or fragrance is given a new quality 


that no other perfume has ever had. 


This new quality adds a compel- 
ling power to your charm—a secret 
something that you have never 
before known. 


What does this door conceal? 


MAI DOR. 
“GOLDEN DAYS OF MAY” §¢ 


POUDRE - POUDRE COMPACTE * ROUGE - PARFUM - EAU 
DE TOILETTE - POUDRE DE TALC - CREME - SAVON 


‘Paris :-VIVAU D OU :Aew York 





"try 
Why must this Mai d’Or secret be 
so carefully guarded? 


The answer makes one of the 
most interesting and absorbing 
ee se in the age old history of 
perfumes. The story will be told 
to readers of Vogue in succeeding 
issues. 


But you may know zow that in 
this secret lies the difference in the 
Mai d’Or fragrance, the reason that 
you will prefer all the Mai d‘Or 
preparations 


Les Poudres Mai d’Or are the finest 
of powders, designed especially to 
blend with the texture of the skin. 


There is nothing in these pow- 
ders to harm any skin. They are 
composed only of tested ingredi- 
ents. The method by which they 
are blended is exclusive with 
M. Vivaudou. They are the softest 
and most adherent powders known. 


Whether it be the Face Powder 
in its rich packing, or the Patties 
(large compacts) or the Rouges 
and Small Compacts, the marvel- 
ous Mai d’Or fragrance envelopes 
you with its mysterious charm. 
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is raging like scarlet fever. People 
whose steps suit, and who have prac- 
tised a lot together, are much more 
inseparable than married couples. The 
Castles are the last word in graceful 
perfection of motion, and those who 
can’t take lessons from them of an 
afternoon, sit round the walls of their 
dancing-place, “Sans Souci,” devouring 
every step with their eyes. 

Clothes are so tight about the feet 
that they absolutely have to be split 
somewhere to allow of one’s walking 
in them, much less dancing, and the 
pannier or tunic effect over the hips is 
only becoming to tall people. I saw 
Elsie de Wolfe in a lovely dress the 
other night. She came back from 
Europe not so long ago, with Miss Mor- 
gan and Miss Marbury, on the /mpe- 
rator, and as usual has brought the 
latest thiags with her. Their lovely 
joint house at Versailles, the Villa Tri- 
anon,'is known to the interesting and 
amusing people of all nationalities who 
go to France; and their Sunday lunch- 
eons are famous. ‘The extending of 
Miss de Wolfe’s taste from her own 
charming clothes to her own charming 
surroundings, and from there to the 
delightful surroundings of others, has 
been an important event to interior 
decorators. 


May 15th. 

What with entertainments of all 
kinds, public and private, and constant 
dancing, the winter has gone like a 
flash. The Venetian Ball at the Astor 
Hotel, given by the Architects of the 
Beaux Arts, was a great success. Few 
such balls in this country are, for most 
American men are rather shamefaced 
about getting up really good costumes. 
It takes an older nation, and perhaps 
a more generally cultivated one, to at- 
tain that degree of sophistication which 
enjoys play. On this occasion, howev- 
er, every one took pains, and the effect 
was really excellent. Joe Hunt, the 
first American admitted to the society 
of Beaux Art Architects in Paris, ap- 
peared as Belisarius. Mr. Theodore 
Blake was a magnificent figure as a 
Doge of Venice. Lou Tellegen, the 
actor, had a gorgeous costume, and a 
quantity of other men were as good, 
though it is difficult to remember single 
figures from the brilliant picture of the 
whole ball. Mrs. Cooper Hewitt as 
Theodora was superb, and she and the 
Emperor Justinian, supposably visiting 
the city of Venice, made a fine en- 
trance. We went as two of a troupe 
of strolling actors. Lady Constance 
Stuart Richardson was very lovely, 
and had very little on. which, as she 
is a beautifully shaped creature, she 
can well afford. 


October Ist, 1914. 

This past month has been awful. 
Every one has been hanging on events 
since August, and we are going to Eu- 
rope, my husband and I. We just can’t 
stand it any longer. If only, as a 
nation, every one felt the same, I’ve 
an idea the war would’ be half over 
already. He’s going to drive an ambu- 
lance, and I’m going to a hospital, and 
the child is going to her grandmother. 
I only hope she won’t be spoiled. Mod- 
ern children seem to do just what they 
please from the moment they can walk. 

The summer dragged, in spite of that 
strange feeling of excitement in the air 
which great happenings—even far off— 
bring to one. We all did Red Cross 
work, but I shall be glad to do some- 
thing else, and to do it in France. 
We’re sailing the middle of this month. 
I can’t do any of the things I prom- 
ised to do in the way of tableaux, and 
getting up entertainments, and I’m 
sorry not to help. There’s a Vogue 
Fashion Féte which a lot of women 
are going to be in, and which I fancy 


will be very well done, but I can't be 
in it, for I shall be on the ocean, and 
the only unusual things I shall see 
there in the way of dress will be my 
safety-suit, all of black india-rubber, 
sitting on my sofa all night long, ready 
to receive me if we should be tor- 
pedoed, which seems possible. 


September 15th, 1918. 

Back in America again. I suppose 
for good this time. But how does one 
know? We have spent, more or less, 
four years away, though of course we 
have been back and forth. They say 
peace is near, and I believe it. At any 
rate, our presence was necessary at 
home, and here we are. My child is 
fourteen, and the whole city of New 
York seems to be in Uniform. Women 
are as busy in America as they are 
in Europe. Land service, Farmerettes, 
Motor Corps, Canteens, Reconstruc- 
tion work, everywhere they try to help 
the wounded or to take the place of 
the men who are away. Miss Mor- 
gan’s society for Reconstruction of 
Homes in Devastated France has taken 
a great many girls over to France. It 
is doing splendid service, and it is an 
admirable place for girls to work. If I 
can’t stand idleness I shall go into one 
of the hospitals near. How my hus- 
band will ever settle down to business 
out of bombing distance I don’t know. 


November 15th. 

Armistice Day, the 11th, was won- 
derful enough in New York! What 
must it have been in Paris? If we 
don’t get back to see the Allied Armies 
march under the Arc de Triomphe | 
don’t know how I shall bear it. Noth- 
ing in the world will ever be quite the 
same again even to those of us who 
have not lost any one we care for. 
And yet who, having lived through this 
time, would go back to the old luxuries? 


January 20th, 1922. 

Almost everybody is bringing out a 
daughter. Mine has reluctantly con- 
sented—“reluctantly consented,” mind 
you'!—to go about a little. She could 
have come out at eighteen, as I did 
with shouts of delight, but she pre- 
ferred to go to college. I remember 
when one of my cousins was thinking 
of doing this, just after I grew up, that 
my Aunt spoke of it to some old friend 
of hers, who exclaimed in horror-struck 
tones: “What, college! Not that sweet 
young girl?” Just'as if the sweet 
young girl were going to be executed. 
Well, many girls now go to college, but 
I confess I’d have liked mine to love 
pretty frocks, and dances, and flirta- 
tions. Frocks are pretty still. I sup- 
pose, though there are such a multi- 
plicity of fashions that one hardly 
knows. which is the fashion. Dances 
look jiggy to me, but no doubt they 
are easier to learn. Certainly the steps 
do not seem complicated, and goodness 
knows they’re not graceful. As for 
flirtations, I dare say they are not 
entirely relegated to the past, only 
modern methods consist of an_inter- 
change of cigarette-boxes and a slap on 
the back. 

Nobody bothers much about man- 
ners, or mothers, for the matter of that. 
My child is as good as gold, but her 
friends are, many of them, the sons 
and daughters of people utterly un- 
known to me. Paint on the face and 
bobbed hair, short skirts, and general 
independence are the rule. Oh, well— 
I don’t suppose nature cares much 
whether we dress her in hoop-skirts or 
balloon sleeves, or neither.. We do 
just about the things we always did. 
only the fun of doing them to perfec- 
tion seems less worth while. Probably 
the next turn of the wheel will bring 
all the ceremony back again. Who 
knows? 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Dropped it on purpose! 

le lehvaeelti(e Tom ctlmcem leleluchestemcliawil.<: 
clelatensalaoWelecme theta were) (e) actetny eh aoe llole) 
der? Of course he would know it was HERS. 


There is just the right LISSUE for every 
occasion and to match every gown. Made 
and guaranteed by England’s famous 
manufacturers of fine textiles. 

Other TOOTAL products are: -TOOTAL white and 
colored SHIRTINGS; TOBRALCO, the wash dress 
fabric; TOOTAL VOILE and CREPE Novelties; 
TARANTULLE, the fine quality lingerie fabric; TOOTAL: 
Mercerized BATISTES; TOOTAL Sea Island NAIN- 
SOOKS; TOOTAL Persian LAWNS. 


Always look for the TOOTAL names on the selvedge. 


At Best Dealers 


Women’s size, 50 cents Men’s, 75 cents 


If your dealer does not carry LISSUE or the other TOOTAL products, write us. 


THe TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE COMPANY, Lt. 


387 FOURTH AVENUE at 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 

















BON VOYAGE BOX 


The pleasures of an ocean trip, im- 
promptu teas, and delightful care-free 
hours on deck, are made more keenly 
enjoyable by the most acceptable part- 
ing gift—one of Dean’s Bon Voyage 
Boxes filled with exquisite dainties, 
Dean's Cakes and Candies, packed to 
preserve freshness, $2.50 to $40.00. 


Price List on Request 


628 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 


Established 84 years ago 





HANAN SHOES 





Not merely fidelity to Fashion, but 
priority in reflecting it. This is the 
New Colonial Welt for Street, Shop- 





ping and Tailored Themes. Our ex- 
clusive Hanan-Process Flexible Sole 
lends springy lightness to the tread. 
Procurable in all fashionable leathers. 


HANAN & SON 


AndSeven 





411 FIFTH AVE. 
516 FIFTH AV7. 


634 FIFTH AVE. 
718 FIFTH AVE. 
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has grown to an immense international 
industry running into billions of dollars 
annually, highly organized and absorb- 
ing the genius and labour of uncounted 
thousands of people. The great crea- 
tors in Paris, now known collectively 
as the Grandes Maisons of Paris and 
increasing every year in number and in 
size, are familiar to the woman of the 
farthest little village in this country. 
Whoie collections of their models are 
brought over every season by the most 
distinguished dressmaking houses in 
New York, who frankly purchase the 
right to reproduce them for their most 
exacting patrons. The buyers of these 
houses are among the most important 
figures at the semi-annual openings in 
Paris—and often at the openings of the 
mid-season collections as well —and 
their needs are considered as carefully 


by the Grandes Maisons as are those - 


of the Parisienne herself. The great 
ready-to-wear houses spare neither la- 
bour nor expense to produce copies of 
the leading models of each season with 
a perfection of style and workmanship 
that makes them acceptable even to 
the women of fashion, while even the 
fabulous girl with nothing a year may 
wear, with conscious pride in its origin, 
a model created by almost any of the 
great Paris houses, brought out, need- 
less to say, in a popular edition suited 
to her purse, yet remarkably smart 
for all that, by one of the less expensive 
ready-to-wear houses which exist for 
that special purpose. 


THE FAME OF THE GRANDES MAISONS 


This unquestionable predominance of 
the Paris model is the more amazing 
since not half a dozen of these great 
French creators of modes have ever 
set foot in this country and very rarely, 
even in these days of expansive pub- 
licity, do they spend even the tradi- 
tional French sou in advertising. Like 
the famous food for infants, they are 
advertised by their loving friends, and 
no creators in any other field of art to- 
day can claim such universal fame. 
‘Bhe greatest newspapers of this coun- 
try give columns to accounts of the 
Paris openings—now grown to be 
dramatic spectacles which rival those 
of the stage in splendour—and cover 
pages with photographs displaying their 
latest models. The fashion magazines 
vie with one another in making their 
names household words all over the 
country, while the great New York 
houses probably reproduce greater num- 
bers of many of their models than are 
made by the houses which created 
them. Without first-hand knowledge of 
life in America, without more than the 


most limited experience with American 
taste, the Grandes Maisons of Paris con- 
tinue to create year after year increas- 
ing quantities of models which are 
eagerly accepted by the great majority 
of smartly gowned American women. It 
is, nevertheless, true that most of the 
notable New York houses do create 
every season a certain number of 
models of their own, though these are 
seldom radical departures from the pre- 
vailing mode in Paris. The idea of the 
fashionable New York woman of to-day 
is. indisputably, to be so gowned that 
if she should decide to leave to-morrow 
for Paris, she would be noted six days 
later as one of the smartly attired wo- 
men at the Ritz or in the Bois. 


THE THREE CLASSES 


The making of modes thus shapes 
itself into a great international organ- 
ization, the members of which fall nat- 
urally into three distinct groups: the 
creators of modes, the great houses of 
Paris whose rise will be considered in 
detail a little later; the disseminators— 
also to some extent creators, though 
almost invariably along lines previously 
determined by Paris—of whom the 
great New York houses are the most 
notable examples; and the popularizers, 
the great ready-to-wear houses whose 
frocks and coats and tailored suits are 
sold in every shop in the country, who 
design to some extent along the lines 
of the prevailing mode and who repro- 
duce in quantity the models created 
by the great houses of Paris and of 
New York. The best work of this 
latter group is very nearly as good, and 
sometimes only a little less costly, than 
that of the great houses themselves, 
lacking only that perfect adaptation of 
the model to the wearer which is pos- 
sible only to the house which works for 
the individual patron. From that high 
point, their products pass through 
countless gradations of price and quali- 
ty, down to models which the very 
shop-girl can afford to wear, yet which 
are admirable in their way and retain 
unmistakably the striking features of 
their French originals. 

To regard the matter for a moment 
from a purely commercial standpoint, 
the business of making modes in this 
country alone has advanced more than 
four hundred per cent. in the past ten 
years and now ranks twelfth in the 
proud class of American industries 
which count their yearly business in 
billions. being outdistanced in manuv- 
factured articles only by motors, shoes, 
and metal products. Nor should one 
forget the countless subsidiary indus- 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Shoes that meet the mane” 
_/wogment of particular ‘people 


Krank Brothers 


Fifth Avenue Boot Shop 


Near Forty-Eighth Street, New York 


EXHIB 
BOSTO 
Little Bldg SHOP 5. CLEVELAND 
WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


Woodwar Tnissep PP- paacy ly ust & Savings 


Shoreham Hotel PITTSBURGH Bank Bldg. 
NEW HA VEX, Jenkins Arcade STLOUIS 
Hotel Taft Arcade Building 


We have no agencies- Our Shoes are sold in our own Shops only 



































Ya rdleys 


Old English 
Lavender Soap 


2) A fine creamy English soap, rich with the delicate, 6)\ 
refreshing Lavender fragrance. It is invaluable 
for the complexion. 


Yardley’s Old English Lavender also as 
a velvet smooth English Face Powder, 
soft and right/y clinging, loose or in 
single or double vanity compact. 
Also as Toilet Water, Bath Salts or 
Tablets, Shampoo, Talc. Send ten 
cents to our American offices, 15 W. 
36th Street, New York, for a dainty 
trial tablet of Lavender Soap. 
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“New York’s Most Beautiful Shoe Shop” 


Fireplace and Mantel 
in Sales Salon 


gd our new models for Sports and Southern wear, 
you will find smartness and informality charmingly 
combined. Whatever your costume, Cammeyer foot- 
wear adds to its distinction. 


In White Buckskin. Turn sole 
and 1% inch covered Cuban heel. 


A even Oe few 


677~Fifth Avenue 


Between S3rd and 54th Streets 



































4 new RANDA Model worn by Miss Florence Walton 


HATS 


FOR EARLY SPRING AND 
THE WINTER RESORT 


57 WEST 36™ STREET 
NEW YORK 


Your favorite shop probably carries RANDA HATS. If not, write us for information 
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tries involved. the makers of fabrics— 
Rodier and Bianchini in Paris, as fa- 
mous as the Grandes Maisons them- 
selves, and in this country such makers 
as Forstmann and Huffman and Haas, 
and the great silk houses of Mallinson, 
Migel, Cheney, and Duplan—the 
makers of embroideries, accessories, and 
furnishings of every sort, the fur trade, 
represented by such notable New York 
houses as Revillon Fréres, Gunther, and 
the two houses of Jaeckel, and the fash- 
ion magazines, with their staffs of able 
artists and photographers, of editors 
and fashion writers and printers. 


THE NEW YORK HOUSES 


Of the New York houses which play 
so important a part in the mode as 
worn in America, there are many types. 
Those that rank as private dress- 
makers, such as Thurn, Fox, Farquhar- 
son and Wheelock, Frances, Sorel, 
Peggy Hoyt, and Boué Sceurs, one of 
the few Paris houses which maintain 
establishments in New York, are very 
exclusive and are housed after the 
manner of the Paris firms, in hand- 
some private residences, which one en- 
ters as one would enter a private house 
and which display at most the name 
of the house in inconspicuous bronze 
lettering at the door, while within are 
spacious and beautifully furnished 
salons, from which one is “personally 
conducted” to the display rooms. One 
does not wander casually into these 
houses; one approaches them with due 
formality and a sense of the necessity 
of presenting one’s credentials or an 
introduction from one of their patrons. 
They work exclusively for the individu- 
al patron, creating models or adapting 
the French model by those small, but 
important changes which make it the 
personal and individual costume of the 
woman who wears it. 

Of a somewhat different type, but 
still dealing with a very smart and very 
exclusive clientele, are houses such as 
Bendel, Joseph, and Tappé, to which 
one enters through a very smart shop, 
where one may perhaps purchase hats 
and accessories and from which one is 
conducted to the salons of the mode 
on other floors of the building. All 
these houses import, reproduce, and 
create in varying degrees and with a 
similar attention to the individual 
client. Houses of still another type, 
among them Harry Collins, Hickson, 
Steine and Blaine, and Bergdorf Good- 
man, while they also import and repro- 
duce, subordinate that phase to design- 
ing their own interpretations of the 
prevailing mode and, aside from their 
work for individual patrons, make a 
very fine grade of ready-to-wear gar- 
ments. Still other houses, such as 
Gidding and as Hollander, not only 
make or copy models for their patrons, 
but carry a considerable stock of 
ready-to-wear costumes, and approach 
the type of the smart specialty shop, 
which is also, of course, a considerable 
importer of Paris models. 

Interwoven with this amazing de- 
velopment of the mode in America, 
united with it by the bonds of action 
and reaction, is the development of the 
Grandes Maisons themselves, the 
houses behind the mode. The present 
wholly modern phase of Ja Couture is 
almost entirely a growth of the last 
thirty years. Of the houses which are 
the leading creators of the mode to- 
day, only four were in existence in the 
early years of Vogue, the houses of 
Worth, of Doucet, of Redfern, and of 
Paquin, while a number of houses 
which are now only memories had a 
fame which lasted through most of the 
remaining years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Rouff, with whom Madame 
Paquin received her training, costumed 


women of the most exclusive world of 
Paris, with a skill which is apparent in 
the pelisse of his designing, a garment 
that seems hardly out of fashion now, 
which is shown in the photograph at 
the top of page 70. This long wrap was 
of green velvet lined throughout with 
sable—for furs in that period were al- 
ways used as linings and, no matter 
what their beauty, never by any chance 
made the garment itself—and its price 
of thirty thousand francs was con- 
sidered a wicked extravagance, though 
such a wrap would cost four or five 
hundred thousand francs to-day. 
Laferriére was also very much the 
fashion, though his prestige had some- 
what declined since the days of the 
Second Empire, when Madame Caro- 
line was still the head of the establish- 
ment. Among his rivals was Madame 
Rodriguez, whose house had attained 
prominence about 1870 and who took 
special pride in the patronage of Made- 
moiselle Desclée, the first star of the 
modern French stage who tried to dress 
the réles that she played. Most of the 
actresses of that day neglected entirely 
the possibilities of stage costume, a 
neglect which has since been abundant- 
ly made good. Raudnitz, which later 
become the Maison Chéruit, was also 
a notable house of this period, and 
Felix which had been founded by the 
famous coiffeur of the Empress 
Eugénie, Poussinot, later became the 
preferred couturier of Madame Sarah 


Bernhardt. 
THE OLDEST PARIS HOUSE 


A leader of the mode in those days, 
as it is to-day, was the house of Worth, 
the oldest of them all, and its founding, 
far back in 1858, marks the beginning 
of la Couture in its modern réle as one 
of the great industries of France. The 
French Revolution and the troubled 
times that followed it had ruined the 
great makers of the old days, who had 
created the superb costumes of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, costumes which remain to-day 
models of elegance and of beauty and 
which will in all probability never be 
surpassed or even equalled. The 
Parisienne in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century was by no means 
the symbol of distinction that she is 
to-day or that she had been in earlier 
centuries. It was a period of prudery 
and of economy; the art of dressmaking 
was far in a decline, and smartness was 
a quality not even desired. As infre- 
quently as possible, one bought a 
length of material and took it to Made- 

noiselle Angélique or to Madame 
Mélanie, who made gowns from one’s 
own materials. Mademoiselle Angé- 
lique put two little flounces at the 
bottom of the skirt, and Madame 
Mélanie three bias folds; or it may 
have been the other way around, but 
at all events there was one thing which 
they had in common, and that was 
the perfect banality of their work. As 
for wraps, no couturiére would have 
even attempted to make one. They 
were purchased from the ready-to-wear 
shops—or ordered from England. if 
they were to be fur-lined—and they 
fitted as happened, which was usually 
badly. 

It was in the employ of one of the 
best of these ready-to-wear houses, the 
Maison Gagelin, that the founder of 
the house of Worth first came to Paris. 
Monsieur Charles Frédéric Worth was 
a young Englishman with originality, 
energy, and a genius for the making of 
modes. He had not been long in Paris 
when he conceived the idea of a dress- 
making establishment where a woman 
should be dressed as befitted her type 
and personality, an idea new to his 

(Continued on pave 198) 
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her influence on contemporary decoration 





























Miss De Wolfe found this type of interior in 
fashion when she began decorating 20 years ago 


™" HEN you have set your sofas where you want them for talk or 
warmth or reading; when you can see the fire from the bed 
in your sleeping room, and dress near your bath; if this sort 
of sense of your rights is acknowledged in your rearrangement, your 
rooms will always have meaning in the end. You will never again be 
guilty of the errors of meaningless magnificence.” 


Extract from **The House in Good Taste,” by Elsie De Wolfe 


The typical New York interior of to-day created by Miss De Wolfe 


Consultations by appointment with 


MIss DE WOLFE 


677 Fifth Avenue 
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GOLLIWOGG 


A VIGNY ODOR 


ft pnadshoeudy enchanting smile was his letter of 
introduction—that subtle smile that made the ladies 
of America wonder what charms he conceals to make him 
SO gay. 

And the exquisite fragrance of GOLLIWOGG Perfume 
de Vigny, poral charmed his acquaintances into 
most intimate friends. 

GOLLIWOGG is the mascot, the idol of ladies every- 
where —“‘demande a Paris!” ask New York! and if you 
would like to see the “Lucky Little Feller” for yourself, 
he has an address: Any Store, Any State, America. 


Can be had in Toilette Waters and Powders. At all good dealers. 


LIONEL TRADING CO., INC. 
320 Fifth Avenue New York 

















The Charm of Style 


This year, asin the past, Gage early-spring 
Millinery forecasts the spenaamiae 
vogue. For it is a Gage characteristic to 
be the first to express the ever-changing 
fantasies of style. That is why the name 
Gage, in the hat you choose, is assurance 
not only of good taste on your part, but 
also of that personal confidence that is 
the charm of every well-dressed woman. 


Of particular interest, are these new 
booklets which we will gladly send: 
GAGE CHAPEAUX—showing the new 
trimmed-hat modes for spring. GAGE 
SAILORS—showing correct styles in this 
captivating vogue. LITTLE MISS GAGE 
GIVES A PARTY~a story for any girl 
from 4 to 14 that tells how she may win 
a pretty new hat in a coloring contest. 


GAGE BROTHERS & COMPANY 
18 S. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
385 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Comparable to the first 
touch of Spring, are these 
two advance Gage models 
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—for seventy years 
Fiskhats have been 
thechoice of women 
who are particular 
about the Style and 
Quality of their 
millinery. 








D. B. FISK & CO. 


Creators of Correct Millinery 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Smart! 


T. Moritz and Placid, and all High Winter 
places between, are favoring this type of Knit- 
ted Coat. A host of color combinations in fine 
yarns, fashioned in an attractive stitch, with collar, 
cuffs, sash and pocket tops in brushed wool of 
contrasting color. If you would keep a step ahead 
of the crowd in exclusive sports attire, look to the 
store that sells the products of this house. 


D. NUSBAUM & CO. 


BROOKLYN KNITTING COMPANY 
Miils & Main Office: Union Course, L. I. Sales Office: 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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day of impersonal methods. In pursu- 


| ance of this idea, he leased in the rue 


de la Paix, on the site now occupied 
by the Maison Worth, a house which 
soon become the rendezvous of dis- 
tinguished Parisiennes.. Very original, 
very much an artist, having opinions of 
his own and expressing them without 
fear or favour, Monsieur Worth soon 
proved his ability to develop unsus- 


| pected beauty and distinction in his 


patrons, and they submitted with good 


| grace to his most revolutionary de- 


crees. 


His authority and his creative 


| genius were the very thing needed to 
| overcome the banality and the preju- 


| dices of the period. 


To him more than 
to any other one person belongs the 


| credit for that renaissance of taste 


which marked the Second Empire. He 
won fame as the couturier of queens 
and established a reputation for regal 
magnificence combined with a most 
impeccable taste. 

The Maison Worth is now under the 
direction of the sons and grandsons of 
its noted founder, and it maintains at 
the present day its traditions and its 
taste, combining great distinction with 

| daring originality. Though it. is the 

| oldest, it is also one of the most modern 

| of the Grandes Maisons, and it was 
the first to adopt, in the days of the 
first Monsieur Worth, the custom of 
showing its creations on living manne- 
quins, 


ORIGINATORS OF THE TAILLEUR 


The early buyers from New York 
houses found also in Paris another 
house which is still in the first rank 
among Paris houses, the Maison 
Doucet. In contrast with the dignified 
age of the Maison Worth, the house of 
Doucet was very young indeed, for it 
had made its début as a maison de 
couture late in the seventies. The 


| house itself was, however, much older 


than that, having been founded as a 
lingerie house in 1824 by the grand- 
parents of the present Monsieur Jac- 
ques Doucet, who was the author of 


| its transformation into a dressmaking 
| house in which lingerie was reduced to 


a subordinate rdle. The most impor- 
| tant of Monsieur Doucet’s contribu- 


| tions to the mode has been the creation 


| of that type of costume so indispen- 
sable to the woman of to-day, the tail- 
leur. His second great innovation was 
the working of fur as if it were fabric 
| and the making of coats with the 
“fur sides outside.” Long experience 
as lingéres has also given this house 
| exceptional skill in the working of 
| lighter fabrics. The position of the 
| house is ably maintained by Monsieur 
Doucet, a man of culture and distinc- 
tion, arid by a staff of excellent as- 
sistants which includes Monsieur de 
la Pefia. 
English, like the Maison Worth, and 


| even younger than the Maison Doucet, 


was the house of Redfern, which took 
its place on the rue de Rivoli in 1881. 
Redfern still has also a house in London 
and had for many years a house in 
New York. Though English by birth, 
Monsieur Redfern is one of the ablest 
of all interpreters of the eighteenth- 
century mode in France, and the furore 
created by his costumes for Madame 
Jane Hading in the rdle of Madame de 
Pompadour, is still remembered. More 
recently he created equzly superb 
reproductions of Greek costumes for 
Madame Mary Garden in “Aphrodite.” 


| In the creation of modern modes, he is 
| both conservative and very individual. 
| He would rather have it said that his 


clients are well-dressed than to have 
enthusiasm lavished on the originality 
of his costumes, and many of his most 
striking successes have been with the 
tailored mode, of which he was one of 


the earliest sponsors. In his philoso- 
phy of the mode, every woman should 
be dressed strictly in accord with her 
personality and with her rdle in the 
world, and for this reason the Maison 
Redfern, while it presents very beauti- 
ful collections each season, has little 
interest in the model frock designed to 
be repeated in endless series. This 
point of view has undoubtedly a close 
connection with the fact that Redfern 
has always had a clientele of women 
who hate banality, of queens, grandes 
dames, and princesses of the theatre, 
such as Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Ma- 
dame Hading, and Madame Mégard, 
and to-day Madame Cora Laparcerie 
and Madame Piérat, for whom he has 
become almost a collaborator at the 
Théatre Francais. 


PARIS IN THE NINETIES 


The ’nineties which witnessed in 
New York the founding of Vogue and 
important additions to the New York 
houses, saw also notable changes in 
Paris. In 1891 the Maison Paquin had 
been added to the circle of the Grandes 
Maisons. Madame Paquin had learned 
her art at the Maison Rouff, and Mon- 
sieur Paquin had learned business 
methods on the Bourse, and _ their 
house, opened in the entresol of the 
building which it still occupies on the 
rue de la Paix, soon proved the success 
of the combination, taking over story 
by story the entire building and then 
the buildings at either side, while the 
most distinguished women of every 
world formed its clientele. Monsieur 
Paquin died while still a young man, 
and the work was for some time carried 
on by Madame Paquin with the coop- 
eration of her sister and brother-in-law, 
Monsieur and Madame Joire. The 
house is now under the direction of 
Mademoiselle Madeleine, whose excel- 
lent taste is recognized everywhere, 
and of Monsieur Clément, who has 
been with the house since its opening. 

In 1895, the three Callot sisters, who 
had some time before been associated 
in a house which specialized in laces 
and costume accessories, joined the 
ranks of the couturiéres and opened a 
house in the rue Taitbout, where they 
remained until 1916, when they moved 
to their present magnificent quarters 
on the Avenue Matignon. They are 
the daughters of an artist, and the fact 
is apparent in all their creations. Ma- 
dame Gerber, who is the director, has 
an innate sense of colour and arrange- 
ment and a marked and very feminine 
personality which makes itself felt in 
both details and ensemble. They have, 
as might be expected, had great suc- 
cess in their uses of lace, and their 
evening gowns are things of dazzling 
beauty, transforming woman into a 
fairy being. 

From the ’nineties dates, also, the 
Maison Martial et Armand, which had 
its opening in the Chaussée d’Antin in 
1896 through the initiative of Mon- 
sieur Armand. Energetic, genial, and 
of admirable taste, the young director 
had soon so large a clientele in the two 
worlds of the stage and of fashion that 
he was obliged to move in 1902 to the 
Place Vendéme. At the present time. 
it is Madame Vallet who directs the 
Maison Martial et Armand. Her very 
smart creations make their first ap- 
pearance in the difficult and exacting 
world of the high comedy stage. 

From this time on the number of 
the Grandes Maisons increases at a 
rate which makes it difficult to deal 
adequately with them in anything less 
than a volume. La Couture was fast 
attaining its present-day predominance, 
and every year saw an increase in the 
importance of the openings and in the 

(Continued on page 200) 
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Specializing 
in Slenderizing 


Lane Bryant originated the 
idea of adapting designs that 
accentuate slimness. Instead 
of creating a style for Stout 
Women to dress in, they made 
it possible for Stout Women to 
dress in style. 


Sizes to 56 Bust 


Tailleurs, Frocks, Wraps, 
Blouses, Skirts, Furs, 
Millinery, Shoes 


MODERATELY PRICED 


If unable to visit any of our stores 
write to Dept. V-2 for Style Book 


fane Pryant 


26 W. 39th St., 21 W. 38th St., New York 
Hanover Place nr. Fulton, B’klyn 
CHICAGO DETROIT 

Washington cor.Wabash 1537 Woodward Ave. 



















You, Too, 
Can Afford a 
Marcel Wave 


Let your hair express the indefinable 
charm of personality that lies in a 
marcel wave. 


Treat your hair with Garrity’s Ever- 
wave and you need not wrap your head 
at night or suffer other discomforts to 
retain your marcel. Its loveliness will 
last for weeks and you can comb and 
brush it without fear of losing the wave. 






Sold at all toilet counters 
50 cents per bottle 


{f your dealer, department store or 
druggist cannot supply you, order from 
us direct. 
L. M. GARRITY & CO., Inc. 
Dept. A. 
99 BEDFORD STREET 
Western Distributors 


J. THEO. ERLIN 
24 Main St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Makers of the famous Garrity’s Silk Hair Wavers 













































































Individuality is the striking 
feature of 


EMERSON’S FOOTWEAR 


French in soul and in substance. 


Be it dress or semi-dress slipper, or walk- 
ing shoe, there is always that indefinable 
something which proclaims aristocracy in 
elegance, grace and charm—a rare combi- 
nation at such moderate prices. 


ning 





Made in 
Silver or Gold Brocade $17.00 
Black Satin with Silver or Gold leaf 17. 
Beautiful Paisley Design 17.00 
Black or White Satin Brocade 15.00 
Philomele 





Patent Leather $14.00 
Black Satin Trimmed with Suede 14.00 
Black, Brown or Gray Suede Trimmed 


with leather to match 15.00 
Bronze Kid 16.00 
Red or Blue Kid 16.00 


Write for Mode Booklet with 
additional illustrations. Mail 
orders are executed with 
utmost care and promptness. 


emerson’ 


BOOT SHOP 


Home of French Creations in Women’s Footwear 


38 West 50th St. (near 5th Ave.) 











Ou Apu Sat in alle? 


I guarantee that the Francis Jordan 
Reducer will show results in 9 days 
or money refunded ! 


Endorsed by Physicians. Not 
electrical but a device with a scien- 
tifically constructed surface which 
kneads the flesh first one way then 
another, thus breaking up the fatty 
tissue which is then carried out of 
the system in waste matter. 


NO DIET!! NO EXERCISE!! 


1. The person who is fat all‘over 
may use the Francis Jordan Re- 
ducer on every part of the body 
from neck to ankle. 2. The per- 
son who is “fat in spots” may re- 
duce just these spots. This is the 
“lazy man’s” method as it is co 
easy, requires no preparation, may 
be used with or without clothing 
for a few minutes each day and the 
results will astonish you as 


“The Fat Rolls Off.” 


DO NOT DELAY. Walk over to your desk NOW and 
send me your check or money order for $12.50, and I will 
send your reducer prepaid by return mail. THINK! ! Ina 
few days your clothes will fairly hang on you, and remem- 
ber, if there is no reduction within 9 days, return the re- 
ducer and I will send back your money. Order yours today 
or send for free booklet 


YOU RISK NOTHING! 









Dept. M-2 
826 Fifth Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 








































































Beautiful Linens 


are offered during our 


January Linen Sale 
at greatly reduced prices 


4 sw S annual event presents a rare 
opportunity for the purchase of fine 
linens at substantial savings. 


For this occasion reductions in many 
cases in excess of 33% per cent have 
been made. 


If possible you should attend this sale— 
if you cannot we assure you prompt 
attention to mail orders or inquiries. 


The inen estore 


1.1. LITWINSKY 


54-36 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 


In the University Club Building 














Tobey- 


made 
Furniture 


INEigipholsteréd Furniture should be fiteed 
_ by ‘your faith in its makers. They alone 


are answerable for the permanence of those 


things hidden by the coverings. The use of 
the best materials— pure, long, curl-holding. 
hair and down; springs of the finest tempered 
steel; staunch frames— is invariably found in 
Tobey-made furniture. Send for Brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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numbers of people who came from 
all over the world to see the collections. 


IN THE PLACE VENDOME 


It was Deeuillet who first glimpsed 
the possibilities of the Place Vendéme 


| as a location for his house, and he left 
| the Maison Callot, where he was man- 


ager, and tried out the idea with great 


| success. He is both an able director 


and a familiar figure in the fashionable 
world, for he holds, and with justice, 
that if one would be in the movement, 
one must begin by understanding it. 
Benefiting by this method, his modes 
are subtle, and of great distinction. 

In the Place Vendéme, Deeuillet was 


| soon followed by Madame Cheéruit, 


who moved there immediately after 
purchasing the Maison Raudnitz. Such 
a step required a fine daring and a 


| good bit of courage, and Madame 
| Chéruit had both. She had, also, a 
| great deal of talent, beauty, and a 


chic which was wholly individual. 
When she entered her salons wearing 


| the latest gown that she had designed, 


every woman who saw her was con- 


| vinced that this costume was exactly 


the model that she most desired. She 
had genuine inspirations in the matter 


| of modes, such as the revival of the 
| eighteenth-century panniers, which 


were suggested to her mind by a casual 
gathering up of a déshabillé, and which 
were among the successes of the season. 
The high rank which she established for 
her house is ably maintained by Ma- 


| dame Wormser and Madame. Bou- 
| langer, who now carry on the business. 


The Maison Beer, which had begun 
its existence as a shop for umbrellas 
and fans in the Avenue de |’Opéra, 
was the first to attain to the dignity 
of one of the fine old houses of the Place 
Vendome, that was formerly occupied 
by the Gouverneur de Paris. ‘There 
he opened a maison de Couture, which 
is the rendezvous for women who prefer 
stately toilettes of a conservative ele- 
gance. The Maison Drecoll, on the 
neighbouring Place ‘de l’Opéra, special- 
izes, on the contrary, in light and airy 
effects. This house, which was founded 
by Monsieur and Madame Wagner, has 
had notable success in the costuming 
of actresses, among them Mademoiselle 


| Yvonne de Bray, who is among the 
brilliant stars of the Paris stage. 


The -house of Premet took its place 


| in the dress circle of the Place Ven- 
| d6me—in the stately residence, built 


by Mansard for the Seigneur de Chau- 
mont in the early eighteenth century— 
in 1911, under the auspices of Madamé 
Premet, a woman of unerring and very 


| individual taste and an artist in het 
| work. This house drésses Parisiennes 


of the most fashionable world in a 


| manner both smart and practical, and 


was an enthusiastic sponsor of the short 
skirt which made its appearance on the 


| eve of the war. Madame Premet was 
succeeded there by Madame Lefranc, 
| who combined personal charm and dis- 


tinction with remarkable business abili- 


| ty. The present head of the house is 


Monsieur Winter, a man of the world 


| and a notable amateur in art, while 
Madame Charlotte directs the creation 
| of models. 


In the historic old Faubourg-Saint- 
Honoré is the famous house of youth, 


| the Maison Lanvin, which had more 
| to do with the present banishment of 


the corset than all the wise physicians 
in the land. Madame Lanvin, then a 
modiste, began her career as a couturier 
auite by accident through the making 


| of frocks for her little daughter. Hav- 
| ing no traditional ideas whatever as to 
| dressmaking, she devised garments so 


original and so pretty that all her 
clients demanded frocks just like them, 
first for their children and later for 


themselves. Madame Lanvin met the 
second demand by frocks conceived in 
the same spirit as those which she had 
made for children, frocks which fol- 
lowed the natural lines of the figure 
and not the stiff and unnatural bind- 
ing of a corset, and her reputation was 
established. In 1902 she held the 
formal. opening of her house in the 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, which began 
by occupying the ground floor only and 
now fills the entire building and the 
two adjacent buildings. 

All of this has been Madame Lan- 
vin’s own accomplishment; her capital 
has been derived from her own profits 
augmented by her own work, and her 
ideas are the fruit of her own inspira- 
tion or studies. She is a creator in the 
true sense of the word, both in costume 
to which she brings a ‘technique all her 
own and in decoration, where she has 
accomplished remarkable things. 


A DARING INNOVATOR 


Genius and enfant terrible among 
the Paris houses is Monsieur Paul 
Poiret, who has probably succeeded in 
introducing into the mode in the last 
twenty years more striking innovations 
than any ten other couturiers. ‘lo 
Poiret are due in large measure the 
striking settings and the dramatic 
note characteristic at present of the 
Paris openings, which first took the 
cue from the fétes which he arranged 
for the display of his models in the 
“Lenotre” garden at the back of his 
house in the Avenue d’Antin. He is 
also the only one of the Paris creators 
who ever came to the wilderness of 
America to take part in a display of 
his models, a fact which, combined 
with the generally spectacular character 
of his career, has made him a more 
real personality to this country than 
is anyother of the French designers. 
His collection, of unprecedented _bri!- 
liance of colour and originality of line. 
created when displayed at Wana- 
maker’s a sensation the echoes of which 
may still be heard, and Monsieur 
Poiret himself was the lion of the hour. 

In costume itself his emphasis on 
brilliant colour led to a complete trans- 
formation of the colour scheme of the 
mode and even made its effect felt in 
decoration. . His revivals of Greek cos- 
tume have left an apparently perma- 
nent mark on modern fashions. Years 
before the mode began to whisper of 
moyen-age lines, he was dressing Ma- 
dame Poiret in straight-line, uncorseted 
frocks of amazing simplicity, long 
waist, and bateau neck-line. He turned 
to the Orient for inspiration and 
brought back the kimono sleeve, which 
still: rules the mode, and the jupe- 
culotte which, when it was launched 
by Mademoiselle Prévost at the 
Théatre Francais, aroused a storm 
which seems rather -amusing to-day. 
Not long ‘after that feat of daring, 
Poiret designed for: Madame Cora 
Laparcerie and her company in Le 
Minaret, a series of costumes of Persian 
inspiration which—quite against the 
will of their designer, who disapproved 
highly of their introduction. into mod- 
ern costume—left the trail of the 
“minaret tunic” over the modes of at 
least two seasons. 

Monsier Poiret is unmistakably a 
great artist, and the mark of his per- 
sonality is evident in all that he does, 
whether for the stage or for the fash- 
ionable world. 

Like Madame Lanvin, Mademoiselle 
Chanel arrived by accident and natural 
gift in the first rank among couturiéres. 
Her first creations were designed for 
ber own use, unusual and delightful 
costumes for "golf, for walking, or for 
the seashore, and soon other women 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Uniform, white 
shrunk: Ser 
Cloth: 





In white Line 


$3.00 


Model 376 Maid’s 
Uniform (below) In- 
dividuality itself. 
Fine black and grey 
cotton Pongee, 


$4.50 


Mohairand silk 
$7.50 to $21.00 












Leading department 
stores everywhere 
earry S.E.B. uniforms. 
In Greater New York at: 
B. Altman & Co. 
Abraham & Straus 
Arnold Constable 
Best & Co. 
Bloomingdale Bros. 
Gimbel Bros. 
Fred’k Loeser 
Lord & Taylor 
Tames McCreery 
376 Saks & Co. 
Stern Brothers 
Franklin Simon 
~ John Wanamaker 
if your dealer ts 
out of these Uni- 
\ a . forms let us know 


S. E. BADANES CO. 
64-74 West 23rd Street 
New York City 























Throat specialists every- 
where recognize the 
of i 


Guard against infection | 
Make this tablet your constant companion 


RY as we may, we cannot escape the germs of 

infection. They are about us everywhere we go. 

Science tells us that they first lodge in the soft lin- 
ings of the throat. 

So it is there we must destroy them in order. to 
avoid infection. Hence, the vital importance of the 
most careful throat hygiene. 

Formamint, the germ-killing throat tablet, makes throat hy- 
giene. easy and pleasant. Little tablets, scientifically com- 
pounded, dissolving in the mouth, release a powerful, yet 
harmless germicide which mixes with the saliva and thus 
penetrates into every fold, nook and crevice of the mouth 
and throat, searching out and destroying germs so they can 
no longer be a menace. 

Use Formamint steadily as a protection against infection. 
Use it whenever your throat feels irritated or scratchy. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


Formamint is our Trademark—It identifies our product 





Send for trial tube 


Special metal pocket-carrier containing 10 Formamint tablets 
mailed on poe of 4 cents in stamps or coin. Address The 
Bauer Chemical Co , rar West 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 


























Neet 


Removes Hair Harmlessly 


A wonderful new cream that 
overcomes every objection to 


all other methods. Vexing hair 
vanishes like magic. Easy and 
pleasant to use; quick and sure; 
very economical; no smarting; 


Governor 


Winthrop Desk 


A piece of rare beauty, faithful in line and 
detail and custom built of the very best 
material by skilled cabinet makers. Genu- 
ine por sats | mahogany, hand-rubbed finish, 
dust-proof drawers, solid brass fittings. Cor- 
responds to the finest pieces sold by exclusive 
dealers and guaranteed to be satisfactory. 


38 inches long, 20 inches'deep, 42'inches high. 


This is our feature piece 
specially priced 


$105 


Carefully boxed for shipment; safe delivery 








Sent on receipt of price or C. O. D. with $20 deposit. Plates of 
other_antique reproductions on request. 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 185 Devonshire St., Boston 








no redness. 





No woman need pay exorbitant 

prices for hair removal, nor en- 

dure the torment and doubtful 

results of using dangerous 

nostrums—not now not now, 

when NEET provides the sure, 

safe, easy way to banish every 

trace of hair from underarm, 

face or forearm. 
NEET Depilatory maxes gain- 
ing charm so easy! It is no fussy, 
tedious process. There is no 
mixing to do, NEET comes ready 
for instant use. Just apply it 
to the hair-growth, leave it a 
few brief minutes, then with 
clear fresh water merely rinse 
off the hair! 


No matter how stubborn the 
growth may be, use NEET fear- 
lessly as often as you see fit. 
It does not stimulate further 
growth, and it never fails to 
remove the hair completely. 
‘here is nothing like NEET! 
Nothing else so certain and so 
harmless. 50c at all drug and 
epartment stores. ‘Liberal trial 
tube by mail, 10 cents.” Try it. 


Hannibal Pharmacal Co., 
611 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 































































Arrange Your Hair Quickly 
and Easily with a 
Manuel Transformation 


HE Well-Dressed woman of to-day 

wears a transformation as she wears 
a little rouge, for it improves the ap- 
pearance of her lovely hair and beauti- 
fies the hair that is unlovely. It sim- 
plifies the question of arrangement, for 
the hair “grows” as one wishes it to 
grow, so that it insures artistic lines, 
and may be arranged with ease into a 
Spanish Coiffure, a soft Greek psyche 
knot, or a youthful cluster of curls high 
on the head. 


What is a transformation? 


It is a synonym for the kind of hair 
one should have had if desire and per- 
fect health had combined forces ;—hair 





| of the color and texture and quality to 


best set off the shape of your face, the 
line of your forehead, the color and 
texture of your skin or hair that sup- 
plements your own scanty tresses. 

It may be a front transformation, 
which will give that perfect line across 
your forehead, which your own hair 
never would attain, or it may be a 
transformation which covers your head 
as far as the back of the ears and waves 
charmingly across the ears, showing the 
shell tip with its ubiquitous earring, 
or it may cover your head and conceal 
entirely your own hair. The successful 
transformation, however, must be made 
by an artist, selected by an artist and 
arranged by an artist. 

Manuel’s Modern Transformations are 
as light as thistledown, made on a fine 
net foundation and hook together at the 
back so firmly that one can pull and 
brush and comb or be out unhatted in 
the strongest wind and never suffer any 
qualms as to its security. They have a 
parting so natural and exquisitely made 
that it is wellnigh “Sight Proof.” This 
parting is not fixed, the position can be 
altered or even, if required, can be 
made to divide anywhere, right, left or 
center, for different styles. 

The excellent quality ef hair and the 
beautiful styles have won for. Manuel a 
host of friends and an enviable reputa- 
tion. The leading Fashion Authorities 
recognize Manuel as the foremost trans- 
formation specialist and his creations 
are selected to reflect the authentic 
mode. 


You are'cordially invited to call and 
inspect our Postiches,. examples of 
which may be tried on fhefore ordering. 
Should you be unable ‘to call, a letter, 
stating your requirements together with 
a lock of your hair, should be sent, 
which will receive Manuel’s persona! 
attention. 





New illustrated booklet on request. 












Specialist Exclusively in Hair Goods 


29 East 48th St. New York 





















Luggage 


(LIKELY) 


GOING AWAY? 
Take LIKLY LUGGAGE. 
You will always feel proud to 

____ claim it as yours. Abounding 
in good style, rare quality 
and perfect workmanship, yet 
the chea in the long run 
to buy— use it lasts. 


Sold by the best stores 
everywhere 
HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Be sure the luggage you buy 
bears this trademark. It identi- 
fies LIKLY distinctive quality. 
WRITE Dept. V for illustrated 
price list of BAGS, TRUNKS, 
CASES and PORTFOLIOS. 


The ADRIATIC—Wardrobe 
Trunk with handsome, blue ker- 
atol lining. Extra deep, stand- 
ard, and steamer sizes. 


The CONFERENCE—Kit Bag. 
20” and 22” Russet Cowhide; 20” 
and 22” Dark Brown Cowhide. 
Silk Serge lined. 











AVIS 


eer America’s Finest Homes 


The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. Its 
incomparable Tone distinguishes it from all other 
a, and yet its price is moderate. 

We Challenge Comparisons. Write for beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog and floor pattern of the 
Vose Grand, also our easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
192 Boylston Street | Boston, Mass, 








had visions. He was even beginning 
to harbour thoughts too revolutionary 
for a man to utter. Three years later, 
he began to act on them—though few 
knew it—when he bought the first lit- 
tle piece of ground to make a nucleus 
for the present site of his Fifth Avenue 
shop. But he wasn’t going to move 
for years and years. 

Directly on the strategic Fourteenth 
Street where it met Sixth Avenue, 
there was a big Red Star that had 
started life as a mere astronomic non- 
entity, but had had the good fortune 
co guide a whaling schooner into port 
one stormy night—a very important 
whaling schooner, with an ambitious 
young man at the wheel whose name 
was Macy of Nantucket. Having a 
proper, if old-fashioned, sense of grati- 
tude, Captain Macy decided to adopt 
the Red Star as his mascot when his 
wife persuaded him to forsake the sea 
for the perils of the dry-goods business. 
To make assurance doubly sure, he 
picked up a little silver anchor on the 
street. So he put the anchor in his 
pocket and the star over the doorway, 
and, thirty years ago, they had both 
been doing their duty by New York 
and Mr. Macy for more than three 
decades. The Macy Store had not 
only prospered quite unusually, but it 
had proved itself inventive in the mat- 
ter of new methods of merchandising. 

It had sponsored the split-dollar 
price-tag—a dollar ninety-eight, two 
ninety-eight, and those other strange 
figures, not invented, as some would 
think, to give the purchaser the sense 
that she was getting a bargain, but 
rather to force the clerk to go to the 
cashier for change, and so record a 
transaction that, had it been even 
money, she might have kept to herself, 
in those days before the use of the 
cash-register. So far as New York 
was concerned, Macy had also in- 
vented the department store—though 
Philadelphia would have grown quite 
hot at the statement—and he had un- 
doubtedly shared with his friend Mr. 
Barnum the credit of treating the me- 
tropolis to more advertising “stunts” 
than any one else. His toy displays at 
Christmas were as good as anything 
one could see at the theatre, and even 
his remarks in the newspapers were 
entertaining to a degree. But, thirty 
years ago, he also had left his business 
to others. And those others were be- 
ginning to wonder whether. Fourteenth 
Street had reached the limit of its 
development. 


FOR THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


At the northern boundary of the 
1892 shopping district, the smart 
woman of the day might have called at 
McCutcheon’s, founded when the nine- 
teenth century was half-grown, or at 
Best and Company’s “Liliputian Ba- 
zaar”, where all the younger generation 
of the day bought its grave and quaint 
little clothes, if its mothers wished in 
any sense to be considered fashionable. 
Best’s had outgrown its 1879 quarters 
and had spread through three shops in 
Twenty-second and Twenty-third 
Streets. Even then, the foundations of 
the present business were being laid by 
the addition of clothes for older mem- 
bers of the family—pressed into duty 
in an advisory capacity—who came to 
yawn, but might remain to pay. Stern’s, 
too, was a shop quite in the fashionable 
quarter, at Twenty-third Street. In- 
cidentally, there was a man at Stern’s 
—or a mere boy, one might have called 
him—who was to change the whole cast 
of New York’s aristocratic old face. 
He was to be the first to invade Fifth 
Avenue, carrying a shop under his 
arm. But all one knew about him in 
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those days was that his name was 
Franklin Simon. 

So much for thirty years ago. You'll 
notice we’ve left out the names of 
those places of business that have 
faded from the picture. They were 
none of them the oldest, nor the young- 
est. They were the ill-fated in-between 
members of the family, of whom the 
fairy-tales never have much to say. 
No doubt they faithfully served their 
day and generation. But they hadn’t 
the essential spark. . . Peace to 
their ashes. 

But now, let’s face about and look 
into the future, from 1892. 


CHANGES AND CHANCES 


And the very first thing we see is 
that Philadelphia colossus coming over 
to resurrect the old Stewart shop and 
build himself a new one. He’d accom- 
plished so much already—had been the 
first to introduce the custom of satis- 
faction-or-your-money-back; the first 
to put in an elevator, an electric light, 
a Saturday half-holiday; the first to 
stage early morning sales in his great 
main aisle down which all Philadel- 
phia passed to work, making a short- 
cut thoroughfare of his store; the first 
to take full-page space in the papers 
to tell about his merchandise. He was 
as firmly convinced an advertiser as 
ever lived, was John Wanamaker, for 
had he not taken in twenty-four dol- 
lars and sixty-seven cents on his initial 
day in business, back in 1861, and had 
he not kept sixty-seven cents to make 
change with, and plunged the whole 
twenty-four dollars on publicity? About 
the time of his coming to New York, 
he had hired a man who talked of 
merchandise in a way no man had 
ever talked before. He told the public 
just why articles were reduced. Some- 
times the reasons were convincing, but 
hardly entertaining. Sometimes— 

“Our window will be full of shirts 
to-morrow,” he might say. ‘“They’re 
a very ugly colour—that’s why we got 
them cheap. But, if you can overlook 
that fact, and see that the material is 
of the .best, you can have them at a 
startling reduction.” 

No wonder every one read those ads. 
They were startling all by themselves. 

Time passed. Steam-cars were re- 
placed by the third-rail system on the 
Elevated. The Waldorf-Astoria was 
built in 1897 and became one of the 
most talked-of places in the world. 
Subways were considered, and the first 
one was opened in 1904. Motors came 
into general use. The town wasn’t 
proceeding northward at the rate of 
ten blocks a year any more—it was 
taking long jumps. And, of course, the 
shops jumped with it. 

Macy’s was the first to start moving. 
and the tale of the way they acquired 
their Herald Square corner, bit by bit, 
would make the usual business ro- 
mance look like an amateur’s first sce- 
nario. When the time finally came, 
and the little barber shop and the 
lunch room, and Koster and Bial’s 
theatre, and all the rest of the old 
landmarks were put in the waste-bas- 
ket, the store moved up from Four- 
teenth Street, bag, baggage, and big 
Red Star, all in three delirious has. 
without an outside finger being laid on 
anything, doubtless to the vast dis- 
appointment of the transfer companies. 
One strange thing did happen, how- 
ever. A Washington shop by the name 
of Saks got the opposite corner, and 
moved in first. Saks was evidently a 
born mover. But no one could ever 
have guessed where their next move 
would be. It’s safe to say, if you 
haven’t been told, that you can’t guess 

(Continued on page 204) 
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She Found A 
Pleasant Way to 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids 
the digestive organs to turn food 
into muscle, bone and sinew in- 
stead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription 
Tablets, which are made from the 
famous Marmola prescription. 
They aid the digestive system to 
obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They will allow you to eat many 
kinds of food without the neces- 
sity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that 
Marmola Prescription Tablets 
give complete relief from obesity. 
And when the accumulation of 
fat is checked, reduction to nor- 
mal, healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over 
sell Marmola Peosetotien Tablets at 
one dollar a box. Ask your druggist for 
them, or order direct and they will be 
sent in plain wrapper, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
255 Garfield Bldg., | Detroit, Mich. 





Underarms as Lovely as Your Face! 


O roughness, no discoloration, when you raise your sleeveless 
arms to adjust a lock of hair or to meet your partner’s hand held 
high in the dance. If you have ever suffered from using other depila- 
tories, X-Bazin will amaze you by its paindessnessand complete safety! 
There is untold danger in experimenting—don’t take chances yourself. Buy X- Bazin, 
the French depilatory, sold always under a money-back guarantee—at all drug and 
department stores. 50c and $1 in U.S. and Canada. Elsewhere: 75c and $1.50. 
Manufactured by Hall & Ruckel, Inc., Makers of Soxodont 
Send 10c for sample and descriptive booklet 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Sole Distributors 
In the United States and Canada 
Dept. F, 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 


XBAZIN 


Dhe French way to remove hair 
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Long champs 


spells coquetry 
in its rounded 
vamp, its cut- 
work and its 
high Spanish 
heel. 


: Black Satin, $12.50} if 


+ ( Patent Leather, $12.50 i < 


| Brown Satin, $14.00 | 
White Satin, $14.00 
Silver Brocade, $15.00 


Mail orders 
carefully filled 
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REDUC has my 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now 
Three Slices a recognized standard weight reducing ration. 
of Basy Bread a day, Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and 
delicious food—scientifically prepared. ‘ i : 
Help reduce your weight There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
i 1 the Basy Bread course. Legions have reported remarkable 
na natural way. reductions in weight with gains in strength and health. 
You will be very = interested = the —_ — yon oy 
’ which gives reliable information on obesity and how to reduce. 
mae Foods Co. Write for your copy to- 
Gentlemen: setae Ha day, sent in sealed — 
I am more than pleased with C°Ve! Postage prepaid. 
the results I have obtained 
with the course of Basy Bread. 
I have lost forty pounds and 
feel a great deal better in 
health. Please advise me how 
to keep at this weight. > 
Mrs. A. D. H., La. . ae : 
Sia 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. , 
37 Oakwood Ave. i 


Orange New Jersey REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 
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AND 


BORAX 


Winter—and those bitter, blustry, 
snowy days wreak havoc with hair 
waved with borax. Then it is that the 


Mia NENT WA © 


PATENTED 





so amply justifies its name. 
We ENTIRELY ELIMINATE the use 


of borax, that injurious chemical em- 
ployed in every other method of perma- 
nent waving. Oursis the ONLY method 
wherein a special combination of oils is 
used during steaming. LUSTREOIL 
ves a soft, lustrous wave that STAYS 
N FOR MONTHS and is as perfect in 
winter as in summer. 
Betore going South, let us give you 
GENUINE oil wave with LUSTREOIL. 


Masanire  Bnily 


Hotel Ambassador, New York 
Phones Rhinelander 9000, Plaza 8530 
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UICKSLIP ROTECTO 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


VENTILATED 
All Rubber Baby Bloomers VENTI ss ATED 
Sanitary 


The Ventilators allow evaporation. 


QUICKSLIPS keep baby's outer Bloomers 
garments sweet, dry and clean. 
ea psi have Made of all rub- eng, 
no threads or ber. light but LAL ZA 
titching to tear. whew a 
i hi eit a durable each. 
e ra ify By 
If not at your lf your dealer j 
dealer's send cannot supply 
50c and waist you, send $2 


and your waist 
measurement. 














In ordering by mail, specify size 





Rubberized Sheeting & Specialty Co., Dept. G, 221 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Can Mould Slim Curves 
With Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
FAT REDUCER 


Rub away fat where it troubles you 
most. Weigh what you should for health 
and beauty, without starving, exercise, 
baths or drugs. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 


For a limited time only we will allow you 
11 days free trial. 

Use this vacuum-suction massage 10 min- 
utes night and morning; you can banish 
fat from any part. Send no money. (No 
electricity). Dr. Lawton’s Reducer is a 
rubber device that breaks down excess tis- 
sues locally, and stimulates health circu- 
lation to carry off fatty waste. 
ieee eee et ee ee eee eee ee eee 
DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 West 70th Street, New York Dept. 5- 

Please send me Dr. TLawton’s Fat Re- 
ducer with book “Lawton Method of Weight 
Reduction” included free. I pay the post- 





—}man $5.00 (plus postage) on arrival. I 
|have the guaranteed privilege of returning 


\“The Fat Reducer” and book and my 
}money will be refunded promptly, if the 
j}11 day trial is not entirely satisfactory. 
Name andi 
| address ° 2 
jue bi __ State . 

















ELIZABETH ARDEN 


takes great pleasure in offering her 
felicitations to Vogue on the occa- 
sion of its thirtieth anniversary. 


673 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


25 Old Bond Street, London 255 Rue St. Honoré. Paris 
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Tue well trained maid 
wears her D1x-MAKE 


Uniform with the con- 
sciousness that she is 
smartly attired for every 
household occasion. Sold 
by leading department 
stores. Our label is in 
every genuine garment. 
Catalog No. 33 sent on 
request. 








Mopet 396. The new one-piece 
straight line uniform of fine Dix 
quality black cotton Alpaca. Very 
becoming. ...... ¢ $5.50 
Mopzx 357. Same in fine black 
Mohair ‘ $9.00 
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even now where they'll turn up! 

The new Macy store was, for a long 
time, the very last word in construc- 
tion, and slowly the Macy turn-over 
grew, until to-day the Red Star shines 
on the biggest business in New York. 
Not content with this, Macy’s have an 
addition under construction that will 
make the present premises look like a 
doll’s house. At which point we will 
take leave of the Star. The anchor, 
which, as you will remember, was its 
twin mascot, hasn’t had a single chance 
at all. The enterprise has never 
stopped long enough to need it. 

That the Thirty-fourth Street dis- 
trict is still growing in importance 
quite apart from Macy’s, is indicated 
not only in the recent purchase of the 
Saks site by Gimbel Brothers, who 
came to New. York in 1910 and are 
firmly convinced of the enduring value 
of their present location, but also in 
the continued prosperity of Mc- 
Creery’s, which moved up to Thirty- 
fourth Street in 1906, to take its share 
of the sixty-thousand commuters that 
the Pennsylvania delivers every day, 
to say nothing of the shopping New 
Yorkers and their visiting friends. 


A NEW FIGURE ON THE HORIZON 


Meantime, a portent had arisen on 
Fifth Avenue in the early years of the 
new century. Young Franklin Simon 
(who always saved twenty-five per 
cent. of his salary, even when it was 
only six dollars a week, and he was 
only thirteen) had long had his eye on 
a certain site. Before his time, it had 
been the country residence of W. C. H. 
Waddell, and one of the show-places of 
Manhattan. Later, it had become the 
town house of Mrs. Orme Wilson, John 
Jacob Astor’s daughter. But it couldn’t 
be allowed to sit quietly any longer, 
next door to-the Brick Church. It was 
needed in the development of New 
York. 

Franklin Simon didn’t tear it down, 
however. He just made it over—re- 
member that when you walk through 
next time—and in the beginning it 
was a shop for young women only, a 
new thing, and one which perhaps ac- 
counts for the emphasis that has al- 
ways been placed on fashion. Nobody 
but Mr. Simon believed that a com- 
mercial enterprise of any kind could 
succeed in so rarefied an atmosphere, 
much less so commercial an enterprise 
as a new kind of specialty house. And 
it looked as though the doubters were 
right, for the first year saw a deficit 

i h 
to have permanently terrrfied anybody 
else. The second year also registered 
a loss, though not quite as great— 
twenty-eight thousand. But the third 
year he cleared enough to wipe out all 
past debts and leave sixteen thousand 
dollars to the good. The reason was, 
of course, that another mercantile gen- 
ius had arisen, a man who had invented 
new ideas, and could pick an organiza- 
tion to carry them out. 

Mr. Simon’s next idea was also revo- 
lutionary. He didn’t have depart- 
ments, even when he took on new lines 
of merchandise. He had separate little 
shops under one roof, each with its 
own buyer, its own specially trained 
personnel, its own appropriate atmos- 
phere. The idea has been widely 
copied, of course, but in the main, the 
copyists have not made the real sepa- 
ration of shops that was inherent in 
the original plan. To-day, so great has 
been the growth of the little shops, and 
the numbers added to them, that 
every one is wondering what their cre- 
ator is going to do next. But then. 
people have always wondered that 
about Franklin Simon. It would be 


worth a good deal of money to know, 

In 1905, the Altman store was built 
on Fifth Avenue—one of the two most 
beautiful things on the whole long 
glittering street, sharing its honours 
gravely with St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
It was all of imported French lime- 
stone, and if ever one could shop in 
spacious peace, one could do it under 
the Altman roof where the light fell 
softly on marvellous silks, and priceless 
rugs, and all the other beautiful things 
for which the store had been noted even 
before it had had an appropriate up- 
town case for its jewels. In 1907, Mc- 
Cutcheon’s picked up its unique collec- 
tion of linens, and the cotton goods 
that no one else ever seemed to have, 
and moved boldly onto the Avenue. 
In 1910, Best and Company followed, 
increasing their stock with fashions for 
men and women. In 1913, Stern’s 
moved up to Forty-second _ street. 
In 1914, Lord and Taylor’s also 
felt the urge northward. In 1915 
Arnold Constable bought the site of 
the F. W. Vanderbilt home at Fortieth 
Street. The uptown shopping district 
as we know it was being made under 
our eyes. 

The advent of Bonwit Teller in 1911 
was, in its way, something quite as 
important as Captain Macy’s Red Star, 
or the coming of the Philadelphia 
prince. Here was something that called 
itself “a specialty shop of originations,” 
something that didn’t aim to please 
the masses, and yet kept its doors as 
pleasantly open as though it had a 
bargain aisle. It was to be perfect, 
perfect to the last detail. No expense 
was to be spared. It was to be as 
French as Paris, and as finished as the 
artist-turned-salesman who had made 
it. That it would never grow to mam- 
moth proportions didn’t displease the 
artist. Had it so grown, he couldn’t 
have pounced on a bit of jewellery not 
shown to advantage, or ordered a 
négligée changed in its draping, or 
planned a new display room his very 
own self. And this was the essence of 
his contribution to Fifth Avenue—his 
own personal supervision. While it is 
unique, the Bonwit Teller idea can’t 
be copied, unless, indeed, one could 
copy Mr. Bonwit himself, and lure 
away his staff. 


A FAMOUS VETERAN 


Meantime, and while the upper Fifth 
Avenue shopping district was doing all 
these interesting things, the Wana- 

maker store had gone on and on de- 
veloping its own particular personality 
—efficient, exquisite, extraordinary— 
down at the old Stewart location. 
Everything a customer could need for 
herself or her house—from the most 
expensive piano to a new playmate for 
Anatole in the goldfish bowl: every- 
thing she might want to do in the 
intervals of her shopping—lunch, visit 
a-‘béauty specialist, listen to music, 
meet! her friends, go through the store 
with ah expert guide—these were pro- 
vided for, more and more lavishly, as 
time went on. Au Quatriéme is unique 
among departments anywhere; Belmai- 
son is a most noteworthy achievement; 
but if one commenced to enumerate 
the commendable features of this shop 
that can draw New York miles out of 
its way for the privilege of looking and 
buying—when would one stop? 

“Mr. Wanamaker never says, ‘When 
we did so-and-so.’” remarked one of 
his associates. “That shows the years 
have got a man—shows it quicker than 
wrinkles. Whenever he has that far- 
away look in his eyes, and you’d expect 
him to begin reminiscing—well, it’s 
prophecy he’s after, and his sentence 

(Continued on page 206) 
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Do You Use 
V ogue 


or Merely 
Read It? 


Do you know that 
VOGUE’S Shopping 
Service, Travel Bureau 
and School Directory 
are maintained for the 
benefit of every VOGUE 
reader? 


VOGUE is a great in- 
stitution of helpfulness 
as well as an attractive 
magazine. Its efficient 
service departments 
are always at your dis- 
posal, and you are cor- 
dially invited to make 
use of them. 
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19 West 44th St. New York City 
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STEERO 


Reg US. Pat. Off 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Betented Oct. 31, 


TRAPPING AN 
APPETITE— 


When your appetite lags and the 
thought of dinner does not appeal 
to you—drink a cup of 


HOT STEERO BOUILLON 


The tempting tastiness catches the 
appetite and makes you eager for a 
hearty meal. 


Just drop a STEERO bouillon cube in 
a cup and add boiling water. 


Free sample on request, or send 10 cents 
for samples and sixty-four-page 
STEERO cook book. 
Schieffelin & Co. 
292 William St., N.Y. 


Distributors for 





yours, for life. 


8-oz. Jar, $3.00 


NEW YORK CITY 
LORD & TAYLOR 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Ss. S. PIERCE CO. 
BUFFALO, N- Y- 

G. G. BRYANT 





16-oz. Jar, $5.50 


NEW 








e Amandine 


Examine a patch of- skin full of blackheads, pimples and freckles—under a micro- 
scope. It will almost frighten you, as seen on the left of the picture. 
A Daily Wash in AMANDINE will make it as clear as shown on the opposite side. 
AMANDINE when used as a wash with tepid water, 
every pore. instantly emptying each pore of its contents of grease and dirt. 
AMANDINE is not a make up, the beauty it gives you will be natural, 


32-oz. Jar, $10.00 
Add postage if amount is under $10.00 

INSTITUT pe BEAUTE DE PARIS 

S35 FIFTH AVENUE, 


produces slight suction on 


YORK 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
THE HALLE BROS. CO. 


STERN BROTHERS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


THE J. L. HUDSON CO. 


BROWNE PHARMACY 
DENVER, COL. 
THE DENVER DRY GOODS CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
J. W. ROBINSON CO. 



















Cu Horsewomen Favor 


FRANKLYNETTE 


Riding Suits 
of 
Donegal Weave 
and Herringbone - 
TWEEDS 


In all the newest and 
woodsy mixtures such 
as Tan, Green, Brown, 
Blue, Black and White, 
Brown and White, 
Green and White, Blue 
and White 


*25 











tee. \ 
Cut in the most approved == 
fashion of the finest ma- <= > M3 
terials. Fully reinforced, ~ 


Of Genuine Imported SENT ON 





APPROVAL 
BELGIAN LINEN if you mention your 
in Natura!, Oyster, a eur, a 


Oxford and Brown. [suit pleases, send 
check; otherwise re- 

17 75 turn at our expense. 

° You may pay postman 

on arrival, if you 








prefer. State size, 
Hats to match height, weight and 
$2 75 color 









Front & Dauphin Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept. V. 
































MAIDS’ & NURSES’ UNIFORMS 


Send for Catalog A 
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American Kitchen 
Products Co., N. Y. | 


“A Cube makes | 
aCup”’ 






“Simply Add 
Boiling Water’ 







Also made in all colors of 
















**They Grace The Face”’ 


“A Practical Gift”’ 












Society has Accepted 
The ‘‘OXFORD”’ Eyeglass 


as the proper style for men and women 
The Latest— White Gold, Platinum Finish 
Sautoirs or chains to match 


Gro. A. HOFFSTEDT 


29 John Street 
New York City 
Room 401 


7796 






Phone 
Cortlandt 
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‘J+ instant HAIR 
COLOR RESTORER 


A harmless preparation. Used for years 
by us on our discriminating patrons at 
our fashionable salon. Will not interfere 
with the process of Permanent Waving. 
Will not interfere with any coloring 
with which you may have previously at- 
tempted to restore the color of your hair 
unsuccessfully, Also will restore Natural 
Color to present created color you may 
have acquired by wrong Tonics or 
Color Restorers. Introductory price $1. 
Booklet on request. Write or call at our 
charmingly appointed Hair - Tinting 
Salon. Phone Bryant 8774. 





CHARLES FREY 
Hair Specialist 
574 FIFTH AVENUE Near 46th 







C. F. Method PERMANENT 
WAVING, white, bleached 
and colored hair a specialty 
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‘Try it and thank us 
for making it” 


In Convenient Powdered 
Form; so quick to use; 
such abundant lather 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Al hairdressers, or home, Amami is 
the thoroughly satisfactory sham- 

—lathers copiously, rinses away 
with surprising rapidity; hair dries 
quickly, and is so bright, clean and 
sweet scented. 


Sold at first class toilet 
departments or send 15 
cents for full sized pack- 
age together with book- 
let containing your 
horoscope. 


“*How Well My Hair Looks’ 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE, Inc. 


Dept. 107, 48 Warren St., New York 
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COTTON FROCKS 


‘ For Street and Indoor Wear 


No. 725 


Becoming and useful 

is this good quality 47 
tissue gingham model 4 Tw 
with its bias panel and YU 
dainty embroidered 
organdy collar. 

Colors: black and 

white, blue and white, 
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pink and white, green 
and white, brown and 
white, gold and white, 
lavender and white, 
red and white. 
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No. 724 
Filet and Venise lace 


| collar and cuffs 


add distinction to 
this charming batiste 
mode lors: navy 
agg with white red 

green dots; and 
black. copen or brown 
ground with white dots. 


akes you thoroughly appreciate the beauty that can be 


, ee see yourself in an appealingly trimmed La Mode frock 
m 


put into a cotton dress at a reasonable price. 


Ask your favorite store to show the 
splendid variety or write Dept. V 
for style book and nearest dealer’s 


name. 


HAYS ano ) GREEN 


352 FOURTH AVE NEW YORK 
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MERCHANT PRINCES MOVED 


(Continued from page 204) 


begins. ‘Next year——. ” For, though 
he is eighty-four, the eldest merchant 
prince refuses to look back! 

Stores all over the country have 
vastly increased their delivery facili- 
ties, but the coming of the Parcel Post 
in 1913 was a matter of special inferest 
to the Wanamaker Store, because it had 
been Mr. Wanamaker’s pet idea when 
he was Postmaster-General, back in 
1889 to 1893. The only other New 
York store, so far as we know, that 
has taken noteworthy interest in the 
problem of getting the goods home is 
Lord and Taylor’s, and they made the 
first airplane delivery in 1919. It 
wasn’t a press agent’s paper of pins, 
either, but two hundred and fifty 
pounds of furniture. Speaking of de- 
livering furniture, the lay reader is 
doubtless not aware of the fact that, 
when the ninth floor of Macy’s wishes 
to send its contributions out, a motor- 
truck is just driven casually onto an 
elevator and run up to the level of the 
department, driven out on the floor, 
loaded, and that’s all there is to it. 
They say it saves crating. 

But we can’t cover everything. We’d 
like to tell you how Lord and Taylor’s 
windows are all dressed below the side- 
walk and sent up on lifts. We'd like 
to discuss the education:! system of 
Macy’s—and the list of words no lady 
ever uses behind the counter. We'd 
like to tell you about the choruses with 
which they begin the Wanamaker day, 
all singing together among the silks 
in the old Stewart rotunda. We’d like 
to let you into some of the secrets 
that have kept up the marvellous 
Franklin Simon knowledge of the mode. 
We'd like to say a word about Stew- 
art’s, and their increasing interest in 
Paris—and New York’s increasing in- 
terest in them. 


We'd like to talk of all the multitude 
of little shops that have sprung up on 
Fifth Avenue, and along the side streets, 
and on Madison Avenue, shops that 
have that intimate atmosphere and . 
those individual contacts that recall the 
elder days of shopkeeping when Mr, 
Wanamaker himself used to stand at 
the front door and welcome all his cus- 
tomers by name, and go with them into 
the details of their purchases, if they 
wanted him to do so. Most of these lit- 
tle shops will serve their little clientele, 
grow slowly, and achieve at most a mod- 
est competence for their clever creators, 
But—who knows—perhaps some future 
merchant prince of our astounding town 
is coming to mercantile maturity be- 
hind one of those discreet and expen- 
sive little doors. Or—stranger still, 
the prince may be a princess! Every- 
thing has to start somewhere. Remem- 
ber Mr. Wanamaker and the sixty- 
seven cents. 

As a postscript bit of news, two mat- 
ters of unusual interest have been 
announced recently. The first is the 
reorganization of our old friend, Arnold 
Constable, under new management and 
with fresh capital. The firm feels that 
to keep its former customers isn’t 
enough, in these stirring days. One 
must get into touch with their children 
also, whose ideas may shock their 
elders, but whose purchasing power is 
great, and whose appreciation of quality 
isn’t any the less, even if their notions 
of form have changed. The other item 
of interest is the commencement of the 
Saks store at Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street—farthest north of any of the 
big shops—a real adventure in mer- 
chandising. If we are not mistaken, 
this is the longest trip that the magic 
carpet has ever taken in New York, 
loaded with a whole shop. 

BETTY D. THORNLEY. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE MODE 


(Continued from page 200) 


were urging that she make similar cos- 
tumes for them. Her success with 
these led her to the making of. more 
formal costumes as well. Then came 
the war, and every one was very sim- 
ply clad and, alas, very poor. In this 
emergency Mademoiselle Chanel dis- 
covered wool jersey, a fabric that no 
creator of modes ever thought of using 
at that time, and from it she made 
little supple tailleurs, with short skirts 
of wide pleats accompanied by coats 
with pockets, trimmed with furs which 
were charming in effect, though. their 
origins were as humble as their names 
were magnificently high-sounding. With 
the return of peace and beautiful 
fabrics, Mademoiselle Chanel devised 
toilettes which were related to these 
earlier ones only in their youthful type, 
the characteristic of her house. 

Charming Madame Jenny, who runs 
her house with such success, had also 
other plans before her and was deep in 
studies for a professional career when 
her interest in art drew her attention 
to its manifestations in dress design 
and led eventually to the founding of 
her house in the rue Castiglione in 
1909. In 1914, just a month before 
mobilization, she moved to the 
Champs-Elysées where, in spite of the 
vicissitudes of war, she has continued 
her earlier success. Her feeling for 
harmony of line and proportion lends 
charm to all her models, which have 
never the slightest note of discord, and 
her recent ball-gowns, simple and whol- 
ly delightful in line, recall the costumes 
of nymphs of classic days. 


Probably the most original feature 
of the models created by Madame 
Renée is their demonstration of the 
charm with which the technique of the 
lingére may be applied to silks and 
wools. Formerly associated with Pre- 
met, Madame Renée was especially in- 
terested in lingerie and simple frocks 
of lingerie materials. When she opened 
her own house, she tried the effect of 
this type of elaboration on heavier ma- 
terials, and with great success. 

Madame Vionnet, who was formerly 
associated with Doucet and later with 
Madame Gerber, was just on the point 
of opening her own house when the war 
intervened, and the opening was put off 
until the winter of 1918. This house 
in the rue de Rivoli has already been 
outgrown, and Madame Vionnet has 
recently purchased a handsome private 
house in the Avenue Montaigne, which 
she will open in the near future. She 
has a very distinguished clientele and an 
unusual gift as a creator of modes, de- 
lighting to experiment with new lines 
and attaining effects which have 
marked influence on the mode, as in 
the case of the handkerchief draperies. 

Another distinguished member of 
this great family of la Couture—a 
family so large that no one article can 
pretend to be anything like an ex- 
haustive account of them—is the Mai- 
son Patou, which opened its present 
salons on the rue Saint Florentin just 
after the armistice. Monsieur Patou 
states his position on the mode by say- 
ing that it is not as a couturier, but as 
a man that he designs his costumes. 
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a that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, before 
at you even begin to plan your spring and summer ward- 
een s e e . 
is the robe, you consult these six great spring fashion numbers: 
it and = 
= = Fashions for North and South January 15 = 
7 Pe = “The modes for spring and summer are foreshadowed in the brilliant colors and delicate = 
their = fabrics presented in January for southern wear; and the sales of the new cottons = 
ver is = and silks follow immediately after. The wise woman studies this number of Vogue; = 
uality = snaps up the loveliest materials early, and calls in a little seamstress at once. = 
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‘ten 2 Spring Fabrics and Original Vogue Designs February 1 


yf the 
A sale-end of satin; the February 1st Vogue; a well-chosen pattern; a smart frock 


You don’t have to sit in Sherry’s window, or tea at the Ritz—the full pageantry of 
the spring mode goes by in Vogue. Not only the wonderful advance French importa- 
tions, the Fifth Avenue originations, the once-in-a-life-time loveliness—but the very 
things you'll need yourself, from earrings to shoe buckles. 


E = Spring Millinery _  Mareh 1 
= Are you satisfied with your hats? If you aren’t—study your face; study the Spring 
Millinery number of Vogue. Don’t think of merely “shopping for a hat.” Know what 

you want before you leave the house. Know Vogue. 
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the = at a nominal outlay. If you’ve never tried this particular adventure in contentment = 
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ture = 
pe = Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes March 15 
. = You will appreciate this number of Vogue,—the well-chosen accessories, the beauti- = 
wie = fully tailored suits, the hats with just that chic, the clever adaptation of what you = 
in- = have, to what you'll need by the middle of next month. = ~ 
cks = . e e s = 
ned = Early Paris Openings and Brides April 1 = 
= = The secrets of the ateliers are guarded like the secrets of diplomacy—but you can see = 
= them all, the marvellous evening gowns, the clever little street dresses, the hats and = 
tly = blouses and negligees and children’s clothes that Paris has worked as never before = 
- = to produce. Vogue has the very loveliest of them—sketched and described. = 
ae ; = fe 
of = During the very period when these numbers appear, you will be selecting your aa 
] = e e e 
en = spring and summer wardrobe, and paying out hundreds of dollars for the suits, J x 
es = hats, gowns, and accessories you select. A 
ch = a 7 é ws 
he = Why take chances, when by placing an order with your newsdealer for these / , ° a 
an = ‘ 2 y, 
* = all-important issues at 35 cents a copy, or for the eleven numbers at $2.00. / ee 
=> ” ° s s & x . 
_ = —a tiny fraction of vour loss on an ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure f. ” sae 
: = fr. Mawr 
: = the correctness of your whole wardrobe for the next three seasons? = / eo dete : 
: = ff ‘vp SF ot a 3 
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It has been our aim, from the beginning, to build 
a car for those who love fine things. The roster of 
LaFayette owners today tells us how impressively 
we have succeeded, for it contains in remarkable 
numbers the names of men distinguished in the 
political, business and social life of the nation. 


LaFAYETTE MOTORS CORPORATION 


MitwaukeEE, Wisconsin 
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“OBTAINABLE ONLY IN THE CHICKERING, KNABI 
FISCHER, FRANKLIN, HAINES BROS. MARSHALL AND WENDELL 


FOR CANADIAN DISTRIBUTION A SO IN THE WILL IS PIANO 


An - invisible Rachmaninoff is playing for them” 


C Favisie, but his highest art is theirs to enjoy in the quiet 
of the happy and comfortable surroundings of home. 


Such a pleasure awaits every owner of an Ampico—not only 
Rachmaninoff, but Dohnanyi, Levitzki, Ney, Ornstein and two 
hundred wehvene: who have recorded thinks playing at its best 
for this wéimider piano and by them “mysteriously endowed 
with all the music - the world”. Not a player piano but 
piano music itsel 

musical value and interest. 

We will gladly send you a brochure descriptive of the Ampico and its famous artists 
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‘You just know she wears them 


WHEN you wear McCallum Silk Stockings Among the most popular numbers are 105— 


113—122—199 in black, and 152—153—199 in 
colors. A copy of our illustrated catalogue show- 
ing a great many McCallum models will be sent 


there comes that little extra thrill of wearing the 
recognized best. 

Nowhere will you find as many styles and 
designs in silk stockings as you will to you free upon request. 
find in McCallum. There are plain gg WS Every shop does not carry 
ones for every-day wear, clocked @ag Uris) McCallum Silk Stockings, but 
models for sports wear, exquisite Wm those that have the loveliest 
sheer ones for formal occasions. things do. 


McCa.ium Hosiery Company, Northampton, Mass. 





